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A Message from the Minister of Labour 


The struggle for human rights is as old as mankind itself. In the 
long development of democracy, beginning with the Magna Charta of 
1215, through the Bill of Rights of 1679, the American Declaration of 
Independence, France’s Declaration of the Rights of Man, etc., those 
rights have come to gain protection through the law and practice of 
individual states. The international minimum social and labour standards 
drafted by the tripartite International Labour Organization have, since the 
ILO’s creation in 1919, pioneered in providing protection of a special 
kind of human rights. 

But the protection gained from all those documents has depended 
on individual states, and was enjoyed only by the peoples of those states 
that enacted such measures or ratified such standards. 

Then, on December 10, 1948, the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted and proclaimed a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. For 
the first time, the rights and freedoms defined in the Declaration—economic 
and social rights as well as political rights—were set out in an international, 
universal declaration, and were specifically applied to the individual as 
a human being “without distinction based on the political status of coun- 
tries or territories”. That is the real significance of this Declaration. 

As its contribution to the Canadian celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the Labour Gazette 
is publishing in this issue a special section on Human Rights. It is most 
appropriate, in my opinion, for the Labour Gazette to mark this anniversary 
in this way. I say this because the publicizing of such documents and of 
action taken towards the achieving of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms is in no way foreign to one of the purposes served by the 
Labour Gazette. As set forth on the first page of its first issue in 
September 1900, the Labour Gazette aims to contain in its columns 
topics that “have a bearing on the status and well-being of the industrial 
classes of Canada’”’. And I say it because Canadian governments have long 
believed in the concepts crystallized in the Declaration’s thirty articles 
and have already given legislative force to many of them; the Government 
of which I am a member introduced during the most recent session of 
Parliament a “Bill of Rights” aimed at providing statutory protection of 
some of the other rights enumerated in the Declaration. 

I further believe it appropriate for a Department of Labour publica- 
tion to call attention to this anniversary because Articles 23 and 24 of 
the Declaration come close to spelling out the reasons for the establish- 
ment and existence of a Department of Labour. 

The Declaration’s tenth anniversary will be celebrated throughout 
almost the entire world. In Canada a country-wide celebration has been 
organized by a group of organizations who have formed the Human Rights 
Anniversary Committee for Canada. I note that this Committee includes 
among its sponsoring organizations several groups within the Canadian 
labour movement. 

I invite, and urge, all readers of the Labour Gazette to read the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights reprinted on the following pages, 
and all the articles that make up this special Human Rights section of 
this issue. 

Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour. 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
PREAMBLE 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dig- 
nity and of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace 
in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience 
of mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy freedom 
of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 


Whereas it is essential, if man is not to 
be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebelling against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law, 


Whereas it is essential to promote the 
development of friendly relations between 
nations, 

Whereas the peoples of the United 
Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in co-operation with 
the United Nations, the promotion of uni- 
versal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 


Whereas a common understanding of 
these rights and freedoms is of the greatest 
importance for the full realization of this 
pledge, 


Now, Therefore, 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
proclaims 


THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS as a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this 
Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive 
by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of Member States them- 
selves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 
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Article 1. All human beings are born 
free and equal in dignity and rights. They 
are endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 

Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion, without ditstinction of any kind, such 
as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made 
on the basis of the political, jurisdictional 
or international status of the country or 
territory to which a person belongs, whether 
it be independent, trust, non-self-governing 
or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 

Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, 
liberty and security of person. 

Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery 
or servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5. No one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 

Article 6. Everyone has the right to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 

Article 7. All are equal before the law 
and are entitled without any discrimination 
to equal protection of the law. All are 
entitled to equal protection against any 
discrimination in violation of this Declara- 
tion and against any incitement to such 
discrimination. 

Article 8. Everyone has the right to an 
effective remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution or 
by law. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full 
equality to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obligations 
and of any criminal charge against him. 

Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a 
penal offence has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to 
law in a public trial at which he has had 
all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a penal 
offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed. Nor 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than 
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the one that was applicable at the time 
the penal offence was committed. 

Article 12. No one shall be subjected 
to arbitrary interference with his privacy, 
family, home or correspondence, nor to 
attacks upon his honour and reputation. 
Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the law against such interference or attacks. 

Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return 
to his country. 

Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to 
seek. and to enjoy in other countries asylum 
from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the 
case of prosecutions genuinely arising from 
non-political crimes or from acts contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to 
a nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his nationality nor denied the right to 
change his nationality. 

Article 16. (1) Men and women of full 
age, without any limitation due to race, 
nationality or religion, have the right to 
marry and to found a family. They are 
entitled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only 
with the free and full consent of the 
intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled 
to protection by society and the State. 

Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to 
to protection by society and the State. 
own property alone as well as in association 
with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and in 
public or private, to manifest his religion 
or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of peaceful assembly and associa- 
tion. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong 
to an association. 
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Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to 
take part in the government of his country, 
directly or through freely chosen represen- 
tatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access 
to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and 
genuine elections which shall be by universal 
and equal suffrage and shall be held by 
secret vote or by equivalent free voting 
procedures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a member of 
society, has the right to social security and 
is entitled to realization, through national 
effort and international co-operation and in 
accordance with the organization and 
resources of each State, of the economic, 
social and cultural rights indispensable for 
his dignity and the free development of 
his personality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to 
work, to free choice of employment, to 
just and favourable conditions of work 
and to protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favourable remuneration ensur- 
ing for himself and his family an existence 
worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, 
if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and 
to join trade unions for the protection of 
his interests. 

Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest 
and leisure, including reasonable limitation 
of working hours and periodic holidays with 
pay. 

Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to 
a standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medi- 
cal care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unem- 
ployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, 
old age or other lack of livelihood in cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are en- 
titled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wed- 
lock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to 
education. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher edu- 
cation shall be equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 


and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall further the activi- 
ties of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 

Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right 
freely to participate in the cultural life of 
the community, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and _ its 
benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protec- 
tion of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or 
artistic production of which he is the 
author. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social 
and international order in which the rights 


and freedoms set forth in this Declaration 
can be fully realized. 

Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to 
the community in which alone the free and 
full development of his personality is pos- 
sible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and free- 
doms, everyone shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order and the general 
welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no 
case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration 
may be interpreted as implying for any 
State, group or person any right to engage 
in any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms set forth herein. 


Protection of Human Rights within the 
Canadian Constitutional System 


On September 5, 1958, the Prime Minister 
introduced in the House of Commons Bill 
C-60 entitled An Act for the Recognition 
and Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms,” the short title of which 
is the Canadian Bill of Rights. He explained 
that after the Leader of the Opposition and 
a representative of the CCF Party had 
expressed their views, the measure would be 
held over until the next session to be intro- 
duced at the earliest possible date after 
full representations have been received from 
those organizations and individuals in our 
country whose interest over the years has 
been directed to the necessity for a Bill of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms”. 
This proposal for the further protection of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms is 
now before the people of Canada in this 
tenth anniversary year of the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The Bill contains two parts. In Part I, 
Section 2 contains the recognition and 
declaration of rights and freedoms and reads 
as follows: 

It is hereby recognized and declared that in 
Canada there have always existed and shall con- 
tinue to exist the following human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, namely, 

(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, 
security of the person and enjoyment of 
property and the right not to be deprived 
thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to protection 
of the law without discrimination by 
reason of race, national origin, colour, 
religion or sex; 

(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; 


an 
(f) freedom of the press; 


Section 3 provides that all the Acts of the 
Parliament of Canada enacted before or 
after the commencement of the Act, and 
all orders, rules, regulations thereunder and 
laws in force in Canada which are subject 
to the authority of the Parliament of 
Canada, shall be so construed and applied 
as not to infringe or abrogate any of the 
rights or freedoms recognized by this Act. 
In particular they will not: 

(a) impose or authorize the imposition of 
torture, or cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment; 

(b) deprive a person who has been arrested 


or detained é 
(i) of the right to be informed promptly 
of the reason for his arrest or deten- 


tion; 
(ii) of the right to retain and instruct 
counsel without delay, or 
(iii) of the remedy by way of habeas 
corpus for the determination of the 
validity of his detention and for his 
release if the detention is not lawful; 
(c) authorize a court, tribunal, commission, 
board or other authority to compel a 
person to give evidence if he is denied 
counsel or other constitutional safe- 
guards; 
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(d) deprive a person of the right to a fair 
hearing in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of fundamental justice for the 
determination of his rights and obliga- 
tions; or 

(e) deprive a person of the right to a fair 
and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal for the determina- 
tion of any criminal charge against him. 

Section 4 imposes on the Minister of 

Justice the duty to examine every proposed 
regulation submitted in draft form to the 
Clerk of the Privy Council, and every Bill 
introduced in the House of Commons to 
ensure that the proposed measure conforms 
to the provisions of this Act. 


In Part II, Section 5 contains a saving 
clause to the effect that nothing in Part I 
of the Bill could be construed as abrogating 
or abridging any human right or funda- 
mental freedom not mentioned in that Part 
that may have existed in Canada at the 
commencement of the Act. 


Section 6 provides that security measures 
provided in Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the War 
Measures Act shall come into force only 
following proclamation of the Governor in 
Council declaring that war, invasion or 
insurrection, real or apprehended, exists. 
Such a proclamation shall be laid before 
Parliament forthwith after its issue or, if 
Parliament is not sitting, within the first 15 
days thereafter. 


In explaining in the House of Commons 
the provisions of Section 6 the Prime 
Minister said that in time of war rights on 
occasion have to be placed in pawn as 
security for victory, but such decision 
should be made not by the Governor in 
Council but by Parliament, “thereby restor- 
ing to the representatives of the people 
the right to declare whether or not, for 
a period to be designated during the progress 
of war or an international catastrophe 
similar thereto, any rights shall be deprived 


except in consequence of the act of Par- 
liament.” 


As pointed out above, Section 2 of the 
Bill states that in Canada there have always 
existed and shall continue to exist certain 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
They have existed in the main because the 
British heritage of political customs, usages, 
conventions and traditions have been carried 
over into the Canadian way of life. This 
British heritage of individual and political 
freedom received formal recognition as being 
part of the Canadian constitution by a 
declaration inserted in the preamble to the 
British North America Act proclaiming that 
the Dominion of Canada is to have “a con- 
stitution similar in principle to that of the 
United Kingdom”. 
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Language and education were practical 
issues at the time when the provinces were 
united, and accordingly both subjects are 
dealt with in the B.N.A. Act. Section 93 
of the Act preserves the rights and privileges 
of “denominational schools”; extends to the 
separate schools of “the Queen’s Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Subjects” in Quebec 
the same powers, privileges and duties then 
conferred and imposed on the separate 
schools of “the Queen’s Roman Catholic 
subjects” in Ontario; provides for an appeal 
to the Governor-General in Council from 
any act or decision of a provincial authority 
“affecting any Right or Privilege of the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic Minority of 
the Queen’s subjects in relation to Educa- 
tion”; declares that in the event of any 
failure on the part of the provincial author- 
ity to observe or enforce the provincial 
laws contemplated by the section, the Parlia- 
ment of Canada may provide for the execu- 
tion of the provisions of the section or of 
any decision of the Governor-General in 
Council under this section. 

Section 133 specifies that either the 
English or the French language may be 
used in debates in the federal Parliament 
and in the Quebec Legislature; that both 
these languages shall be used in the respec- 
tive records and journals of those Houses; 
that either of those languages may be used 
by any person in the courts established 
under the Act, and in any of the courts in 
Quebec. 

The Prime Minister’s Bill seems to imply 
on the part of the Parliament of Canada 
the renunciation of the principle of the 
sovereignty of the Parliament of Canada 
insofar as the curtailing of human rights is 
concerned except regarding the security 
measures enacted under the War Measures 
Act. 


The proposed Bill is not conceived as an 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act but as a 
statute of the Parliament of Canada. It 
is limited in scope, being restricted to the 
rights strictly within the jurisdiction of Par- 
liament whatever that jurisdiction may be. 
It does not infringe on the jurisdiction 
granted by the B.N.A. Act to the provincial 
legislatures. 

Although the limits of the jurisdiction of 
Parliament in the field of human rights may 
not as yet have been clearly defined by 
court decisions, the field is at any rate 
fairly wide, since Section 91 of the B.N.A. 
Act granted to the Parliament of Canada 
the power “to make laws for the Peace, 
Order and Good Government of Canada in 
relation to all matters not coming within 
the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 


exclusively to the legislatures of the provy- 
ince” and in particular, inter alia, “The 
Criminal Law except the constitution of 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including 
the procedure in criminal matters.” 

It is also clear, however, that because 
Section 92 of the B.N.A. Act grants exclu- 
sive powers to provincial legislatures in 
relation to “Property and Civil Rights in 
the Province,” provincial legislatures may 
make laws in respect to some aspects of civil 
rights. 

The question of what is involved in the 
term “property and civil rights” as being 
within provincial jurisdiction has been dealt 
with in a number of cases in the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Views have been expressed 
that this term does not include freedom of 
worship and freedom of speech and there- 
fore these freedoms are within the jurisdic- 
tional powers of the Parliament of Canada. 
In this respect it is of interest to note the 
opinions regarding the matter expressed by 
judges of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Saumur y. City of Quebec and Attorney 
General of Quebec (1953) 4 D.L.R. p. 641, 
the case involving the constitutionality of 
a by-law of the City of Quebec which pro- 
hibited distribution of printed matter on 
the streets of the City of Quebec without 
the written permission of the Chief of 
Police. The issues raised in the case were 
whether the disputed by-law was directed 
at regulation of streets or at interference 
with freedom of religion and freedom of 
speech; was the by-law administered as 
involving censorship; are the provinces com- 
petent to legislate in respect to freedom of 
religion and speech. The Court held by 
a majority that the by-law in question does 
not extend so as to prohibit the members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses from distributing in 
the streets of Quebec any of their religious 
literature without permission, but the by-law 
itself was held by a majority as intra vires of 
provincial jurisdiction. 

On that occasion some judges expressed 
the views that freedom of worship and free- 
dom of expression are within provincial 
authority, within “property and civil rights,” 
under Section 92 (13) of the B.N.A. Act. 
This view was shared by Chief Justice Rin- 
fret, Mr. Justice Taschereau and Mr. Justice 
Kerwin. 

Chief Justice Rinfret (with Mr. Justice 
Taschereau concurring) held that freedom 
of worship is a civil right within the terms 
of Section 92 (13) of the B.N.A. Act and 
consequently a provincial domain. As to 
the question whether there are any limita- 
tions on the provincial powers to legislate 
on freedom of worship and expression, he 
was of the opinion that in the absence of a 


Bill of Rights, the supreme authority of the 
provinces to legislate and if necessary to 
restrict these freedoms could not be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Justice Kerwin expressed the 
opinion that the right to practice one’s 
religion, as well as the freedom of the 
press, are civil rights within provincial juris- 
diction. 

An opposite stand was taken by Mr. 
Justice Rand, Mr. Justice Kellock, Mr. Jus- 
tice Estey and Mr. Justice Locke, who were 
of the opinion that freedom of worship and 
freedom of expression are within federal , 
jurisdiction. 

In this respect Mr. Justice Rand was of 
the opinion that from 1760 onwards, reli- 
gious freedom has been recognized as a 
fundamental principle in the Canadian legal 
system, and the statutory history of the 
expression “property and civil rights” ex- 
hibited in enactments which also made 
special provisions relative to religion shows 
that matters of religious belief were never 
intended to be within Section 92 (13) of 
the B.N.A. Act; nor can legislation in rela- 
tion to religious profession be considered 
a matter of a local or private nature within 
Section 92 (16) since its dimensions are 
nation-wide. His conviction that freedom 
of religion is outside provincial legislative 
power (although it may be affected by com- 
petent provincial legislation) was fortified 
by Section 93 of the B.N.A. Act, which 
deals with the rights and privileges of 
denominational schools and apparently con- 
tains the only reference in the Act to reli- 
gion. If freedom of religion was a provin- 
cial concern, then, Mr. Justice Rand added, 
“these vital constitutional provisions could 
be written off by the simple expedient of 
abolishing, as a civil right, and by provincial 
legislation, the religious freedoms of minori- 
ties, and so, in legal contemplation, the 
minorities themselves”. 

Also he was of the opinion that freedom 
of speech, as a basic condition of parlia- 
mentary government, is beyond provincial 
powers of regulation. 

In Mr. Justice Kellock’s opinion, the legis- 
lative history from 1774 on indicates that 
the phrase “property and civil rights” did 
not encompass religious profession and exer- 
cise, which were dealt with in the pre- 
Confederation statute of 1851, An Act 
respecting Rectories. He asserted that the 
right to the exercise of religion is not a 
“civil right” and even if it is, it is not a 
civil right “within the province”; and this 
conclusion is fortified by Section 93 of the 
B.N.A. Act. 

Mr. Justice Estey stated that free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship is a matter within the legislative 
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power of the Dominion for “the Peace, 
Order and good Government of Canada” 
(Section 91) and does not come within 
Section 92 (13). 

In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion the protec- 
tion of the right of religious worship as of 
the right to free public discussion is within 
federal legislative power and such matters are 
not civil rights within provincial competence. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright and Mr. Justice 
Fauteux differed somewhat from either of 
the opinions expressed above. They held 
_ that there are no rights of a citizen of 
Canada which are beyond the reach of 
either Parliament or a provincial legislature. 
Freedom of the press is not a separate 
matter committed exclusively to either Par- 
liament or to provincial legislatures. It 
may in some aspects fall within federal 
authority (as, for example, in relation to 
criminal law) and in others within provin- 
cial authority. While it may well be that 
religion as such is a matter within exclu- 
sive federal competence (although it was 
unnecessary to decide this in the case before 
them), nonetheless a province, legislating 
within its appointed sphere, may affect reli- 
gious practices. 

The provinces have availed themselves 
of the legislative powers granted under the 
property and civil rights clause to enact 
legislation aimed at the protection of some 
of the basic rights and providing remedies 
for an individual whose rights are infringed. 
The Saskatchewan Bill of Rights asserts the 
right to freedom of conscience (including 
freedom of worship); the right to free 
expression through all means of communica- 
tions; the right of association; freedom from 
arbitrary imprisonment; and the right to 
free exercise of the franchise. It also asserts 
certain rights which are to be enjoyed 
without discrimination because of race, 
creed, religion, colour, or ethnic or national 
origin, namely, the right to own and 
occupy property, the right to membership 
in professional associations and occupational 
organizations, and the right to education. It 
is an offence punishable by a fine to deprive 
anyone of these rights or abridge or. other- 
wise restrict them. Any person may lay an 
information alleging on behalf of himself or 
a class of persons that any of these rights 
has been infringed. The Court of Queen’s 


ILO Survey Seen Promoting 


The ILO’s world-wide freedom-of-associa- 

tion survey “may open a new stage in inter- 
national efforts to promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms,” 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse told 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council at its 26th session. 
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Bench may also issue an injunction restrain- 
ing the person responsible for such infringe- 
ment. 

The provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
both have on their statute books laws 
expressing the right to freedom of worship 
in terms which originated in An Act respect- 
ing Rectories, the legislation referred to 
above, which was enacted in the period 
before Confederation when the two provin- 
ces were united. They are the Freedom of 
Worship Act in Quebec, (R.S.Q., 1941, c. 
307) and An Act respecting Rectories in 
Ontario (R.S.O. 1897, c. 306, which does 
not appear in the more recent revised 
statutes but has not been repealed). 

Some other statutes dealing with basic 
rights have been enacted in a number of 
provinces. There are statutes in all provin- 
ces protecting an employee’s right to free- 
dom of association in respect to membership 
in a trade union (Labour Relations Acts). 
Equal opportunity in respect to employment 
without discrimination based on race, reli- 
gion, colour or national origin has been the 
subject of legislation in six provinces (Fair 
Employment Practices Acts); and the right 
of accommodation without discrimination in 
places to which the public has access has 
been set out in legislation in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan (Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Acts). 

It is clear from what the provinces have 
already undertaken in the way of positive 
legislation to ensure respect for basic rights 
and redress for persons whose rights are 
infringed that they have a broad field of 
responsibility. It may be that the proposed 
federal Bill may commend itself to provin- 
cial governments as a practical kind of 
measure which each province might also 
adopt. Such a Bill of Rights would ensure 
that the legislative body, in carrying out 
its task of legislating in the broad interests 
of the electorate, will at the same time scru- 
tinize each legislative proposal from the 
standpoint of respect for basic human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; and that in 
interpreting the laws by the legislative body, 
the courts would examine them in the light 
of the statement that they “shall be so con- 
strued and applied as not to abrogate, 
abridge or infringe” the rights and freedoms 
set out in the Bill of Rights. 


Respect for Human Rights 


The factual survey, which is to include 
on-the-spot studies in ILO member countries, 
will get underway next year, he said, recall- 
ing that the governments of the United 
States and USSR have asked that survey 
missions be sent to their countries (L.G., 
Aug., p. 869). 


Canadian Legislation and Measures 
Prohibiting Discrimination in Employment* 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, which came into effect on July 1, 1953, 
is designed to prevent and_ eliminate 
practices of discrimination against persons 
in regard to employment and in regard to 
membership in a trade union because of 
race, national origin, colour or religion. 


Parliament, in passing the Act, was trans- 
lating into law a basic principle of human 
rights. 


As a member of various international 
organizations, Canada in recent years has 
subscribed to general declarations of the 
basic rights and liberties of the individual. 
For instance, this country accepted the 
United Nations Charter and declaration of 
human rights, and the declaration of aims 
of the International Labour Organization. 


Among these declarations of rights was 
one which this legislation is designed to 
protect—the right of equality of oppor- 
tunity in employment. It is recognized that 
legislation, by itself, cannot entirely change 
the attitudes of mind which are at the root 
of discrimination. The discussions that took 
place while the Act was before Parliament 
emphasized the need for continued public 
and private educational efforts to do away 
with prejudice and ignorance. 


Like other federal legislation in the 
labour field, the Act applies only to works 
and businesses within federal jurisdiction, 
but the hope was expressed in Parliament 
that the legislation would have a far-reach- 
ing and healthy influence all across the 
country. 


While the Act lays down penalties for 
positive acts of discrimination, it is expected 
that most of the cases that arise will be 
settled by conciliation, without any need 
for recourse to the courts. Experience 
with similar legislation in other places has 
shown that the existence of the legislation 
alone is sufficient in many cases to prevent 
discrimination. Then, too, it is likely that 
many cases of discrimination will be found 
to have been caused by misunderstanding or 
thoughtlessness on the part of one or both 


* Article 2 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights states, “Everyone is entitled to 
all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or_ social 
origin, property, birth or other status”; and 
Article 23 (1) states, “Everyone has the right 
to work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favourable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment”. 
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of the parties, and that in such cases com- 
plaints will be ironed out without difficulty. 

None of the provisions of the Act are to 
be interpreted as requiring anyone to 
employ a person, or to take any other 
action, contrary to government security 
regulations. 

The Act states that no employer shall 
refuse to employ, or continue to employ 
or otherwise discriminate against, any per- 
son in regard to employment, or any term 
or condition of employment, because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion. 
Further, an employer is not to use any 
employment agency which practices 
discrimination against persons seeking 
employment. 

Employers are not to make written or 
oral inquiries or to use application forms 
relating to employment that express 
directly or indirectly any limitation, speci- 
fication or preference based on race, national 
origin, colour or religion, except where 
based on a bona fide occupational qualifica- 
tion. There are similar provisions against 
discriminatory advertising. 

The Act also forbids discriminatory 
actions by labour unions. No labour union 
may exclude anyone from full membership, 
or expel, suspend or otherwise discriminate 
against, any of its members, or discriminate 
against any one in regard to his employment, 
because of race, colour, national orgin or 
religion. 

The Act applies to employers in essentially 
the same industries and undertakings as 
does the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. These are the under- 
takings which are within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 
It applies also to trade unions, to the extent 
that their operations fall within federal 
jurisdiction. ‘The Act does not apply to 
employers of fewer than five employees, and 
it excludes non-profit educational, fraternal, 
charitable, religious and social organizations. 

The works and undertakings to which the 
Act applies include those in navigation and 
shipping, railways, canals, telegraphs, aero- 
dromes, airlines, radio and_ television 
broadcasting, banks and federal crown 
corporations, as well as to works or under- 
takings that have been declared to be for 
the general advantage of Canada, or are 
outside the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislatures. 

A person who feels that he has been 
discriminated against may make a complaint, 
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Case No. 1 


On September 16, 1953, two months 
after the Act came into force, the first 
complaint was made under the legislation. 
The case concerned a Negro stenographer 
who complained against a firm within the 
scope of the Act. The person in ques- 
tion charged that she was refused 
employment on racial grounds. She 
stated that she had answered an adver- 
tisement by telephone and was asked to 
come to the office of the firm for an 
interview. When she did, she was 
informed that the position was filled. No 
further explanation was given. 

Within a short period of time the 
complainant telephoned the company and 
spoke with the person who had informed 
her that the vacancy had been filled. 
He indicated that the job was still open. 

A Department of Labour Conciliator 
Was appointed to investigate the case 
and he interviewed both the complain- 
ant and the officers of the company 
concerned. It was noted that the com- 


plainant was very fair in the discussion 
of her complaint before the Conciliator 


and devoid of any bitterness. When the 
company Officials were interviewed they 
promptly admitted that an error had 
been made, they fully realized their 
liability in the situation and were most 
anxious to make an adjustment. The 
company to show its good faith, sent an 
application form to the complainant who, 
in reply, stated that she had since taken 
another position. However, the Depart- 
ment was informed by both the com- 
plainant and the organization which sup- 
ported her complaint that they were 
satisfied that the filing of her complaint 
here had brought discrimination to light, 
that suitable amends had been offered 
and that the practical worth and worka- 
bility of the legislation had been demon- 
strated. No further complaints have 
been received involving this particular 
company and it is known that the com- 
pany has in its employment many 
persons of different colours, races and 
creeds. 


in writing, to the Director of Industrial 
Relations, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
An officer of the Department may then be 
directed to make an immediate inquiry into 
the compaint and try to bring about a satis- 
factory settlement by conciliation. It is 
hoped that most complaints will be settled at 
this stage. 
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If the officer is not able to bring about a 
settlement, the Minister of Labour is 
emplowered by the Act to set up an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to investigate 
the complaint and to make recommendations 
to the Minister as to how it can best be 
settled. When he receives the final report 
of the Commission, he will furnish a copy to 
each of the persons affected, and he may 
make the report public if he thinks it 
advisable. 

The Minister is empowered to issue any 
order he considers necessary to carry a 
recommendation of the Commission into 
effect and such orders are final and binding 
on the parties. The Act provides penalties 
for any person or organization convicted of 
refusing or neglecting to do anything 
required by the Act. 

The Act provides for recovery of loss 
of wages suffered by a person who has been 
discriminated against. When an employer 
has been convicted of discrimination—that 
is, when he has discharged an employee 
contrary to the Act, or has transferred him 
or laid him off—the court may order the 
employer to pay the employee compensa- 
tion for his loss of wages up to the time of 
the employer’s conviction. The court is 
also empowered to order the reinstatement 
of the employee in the position he would 
have held if the act of discrimination had 
not taken place. 

Persons who lay complaints under the 
Act are protected against retaliatory action. 
The Act states that no employer or trade 
union shall discharge or expel any person, 
or discriminate against him in any way, 
because he has made a complaint under the 
Act. There is a similar protection for per- 
sons who give evidence or assist in any way 
in the initiation or prosecution of a com- 
plaint. 

Before the Act came into force, it was 
believed that in industry within federal 
jurisdiction there was a large number of 
application for employment forms in use 
which contained questions contrary to the 
provisions of the Act. It was realized that 
the existence of these application forms 
would constitute a major source of com- 
plaints. An examination was made by 
Department of Labour officials of applica- 
tion forms in use in federal jurisdiction and 
a memorandum was prepared for the 
guidance of employers, advising them of 
questions in application forms that would 
likely be considered discriminatory. The 
memorandum was forwarded to all 
employers in the federal field and the 
Department was most encouraged by the 
fact that a large number of empolyers 
expressed appreciation of the memorandum 


and stated that they had amended their 
application forms accordingly. It was 
obvious from their reaction that at least one 
problem of discrimination in employment 
had been lessened. 


The Department of Labour decided as 
a matter of policy from the very beginning 
of the Act that its conciliation and enforce- 
ment provisions must be supplemented by 
a program of educational publicity. It was 
felt that such a program would have a 
beneficial effect on the attitudes of mind 
that give rise to acts of discrimination, and 
that education would also tend to reduce 
the number of complaints and the problem 
of enforcement. 


In the first year of the operation of the 
Act the Department sponsored a series of 
radio talks by prominent Canadians on the 
subject of discrimination (L.G., Sept. 1954, 
p. 1265; Oct. 1954, p. 1427; March 1955, 
p. 285). The response to these broadcasts, 
which were caried over 107 radio stations, 
was so favourable that the talks were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and were later pub- 
lished together in a _ booklet entitled 
Do unto Others...; about 30,000 of the 
individual talks and booklets have been 
distributed. 


In the first year of the Act the Depart- 
ment also printed a pamphlet entitled No 
Discrimination in Employment, the purpose 
of which was to explain the main provisions 
of the Act. Again in the first year of the 
Act, the Department printed posters that 
explained briefly the purposes of the Act. 
These posters were given wide distribution. 


The Department has also had a policy of 
broadcasting radio plays on the subject of 
anti-discrimination in employment. Several 
of these radio plays have been broadcast 
every year and the Department will con- 
tinue to present each year at least two radio 
plays of this nature. The Department also 
sponsored a series of radio talks by promi- 
nent Canadians representative of Govern- 
ment, church, employers, trade unions, and 
other groups interested in human rights. 
These talks are to be published shortly in 
booklet form. Tape recordings of all the 
radio plays are available on loan as well as 
the scripts of the plays. 


Each year the Department has placed 
advertisements outlining the provisions of 
the Act in 63 foreign language newspapers 
as well as in several trade union journals. 
The Department has laso published a 
pamphlet entitled Legislation for Fair 
Employment Practices in Action, which 
presented summaries of five sample cases 
processed under the Act. (These summaries 
are reprinted in the boxes on these pages.) 
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Case No. 2 


This case history involved a person 
born in Denmark but living in Canada. 
He had had nine years’ experience in his 
trade in Denmark and had served five 
years’ apprenticeship in Canada. He 
applied to his trade union for a union 
card as a qualified mechanic. Although 
the local union had been instructed by 
the national officers of the union, because 
of representations made to them by the 
complainant, to issue the complainant a 
union card or to show valid reason for 
not doing so, no action was taken by the 
local. The person aggrieved submitted 


an official complaint to the Department 
that he had been discriminated against 
because of his national origin. 

The complaint was processed by corre- 


spondence, and the national union 
officials, when they were notified of the 
complaint by the Department, immedi- 
ately commenced a thorough investiga- 
tion. The officials of the local union took 
the position that there was a question of 
the validity of the complainant’s 
apprenticeship papers and also a ques- 
tion of his seniority. The accusation of 
discrimination was denied. 

In this particular case, discrimination 
was not proved, although there was an 
indication that because the complainant 
was a new Canadian, a permanent union 
card was denied him. Proved or not 
proved, the result was that the com- 
plainant was issued a union card and 
became a full member of the union 
concerned. 


About 30, 000 of these pamphlets in English 
and French have been distributed and there 
is still a constant demand for them. 

Another pamphlet entitled Job Justice in 
Canada concerns itself mainly with com- 
panies’ personnel programs from the point 
of view of equal job opportunity regardless 
of race, religion, colour or national origin. 
The text of this pamphlet is reprinted on 
page 1226 of this issue. 

The Department has purchased several 
prints of a film entitled “CCommencement” 
which was produced for the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts in the 
United States. The Department also 
sponsors a film produced by the National 
Film Board entitled “Going to a Fire”. 
This latter film concerns itself with racial 
tension in a farming community in Western 
Canada. A film entitled “High Wall,” 
which is the story of the harmful effects of 
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Case No. 3 


This case started when a woman filed 
a complaint under the Act. She claimed 
that she had applied for employment in 
a certain company and that she was 
discriminated against because of her 
race. 

The case was 
when the company agreed to 


settled satisfactorily 
issue 


instructions to its personnel stating that 
no discrimination would be allowed 
against its present employees on the 


grounds of race, religion, colour or 
national origin. The company also 
agreed to advertise job vacancies in 
newspapers published in Canada in the 
language of the country of origin of the 
complainant. The complainant indicated 
she was no longer interested in taking a 
position with the company. 

This was considered to be a most satis- 
factory settlement because the company 
concerned, which is an important one, 
has made a radical change in its per- 
sonnel policy as a result. 


racial and religious prejudices, is also being 
sponsored. From time to time the Depart- 
ment advertises in newspapers and journals 
the availability of these films. The Depart- 
ment at the present time is studying scrips 
of a film which it hopes to produce in con- 
junction with the National Film Board and 
which will concern itself with discrimination 
in employment in Canada. 

The Minister of Labour has on two 
occasions concened meetings of persons 


interested in fair employment practices 
legislation who are representative of 
employers, churches, trade unions, and 


voluntary agencies in the anti-discrimination 
field. As a result of these meetings a 
permanent consultative committee is being 
established. 

Formal complaints under the Act since 
it went into effect in 1953 have been 
relatively few. The majority of the com- 
plaints allege discrimination in employment 
because of colour; there were several com- 
plaints alleging discrimination because of 
race or national origin and several com- 
plaints alleging that there were discrimina- 
tory questions in applications for employ- 
ment forms. To date 29 formal complaints 
have been made under the Act; all have 
been settled except one still being investi- 
gated. All of the settlements were made at 
the conciliation stage and there has been no 
necessity to establish a special Commission. 
Although the number of cases has not been 
large, the long-term effects of some of them 
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are quite significant. In some areas, where 
discrimination in employment had given 
rise to difficult problems, precedents have 
been established and new employment pat- 
terns have been started. There are still dif- 
ficult areas but in most of them important 
advances have been made to combat dis- 
crimination. 

There are two other federal anti-discrimi- 
nation measures. One of these, a provision 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
provides that it is the duty of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission to ensure that 
there is no discrimination by the National 
Employment Service in referring workers 
to jobs. The prohibition of discrimination 
by Unemployment Insurance Commission 
officers in the referral of workers to employ- 
ment has always been a matter of instruction 
to local officers and this policy was given 
statutory authority under Section 22 (2) 
(b) of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The other measure is an Order in 
Council which requires that a provision be 
inserted in all federal government con- 
struction and supplies contracts, prohibiting 
discrimination in employment by the con- 
tractor. 

The passing of legislation by the federal 
Government and several of the provincial 
Governments has strengthened the Com- 
mission’s efforts to combat discrimination. 
Local National Employment Service officers 
are required to draw to the attention of the 
employer any condition or specification in 
application for employment forms that 
appear discriminatory. Placement officers 
may not take any action on the order or 
application form until the specification in 


Case No. 4 


The complaint which started this case 
was made by a man who claimed that 
the company had refused to hire him as 
a cook because of his race. The com- 
plainant also stated that the application 
form which was being used by the com- 
pany contained a question on nationality 
which was contrary to the provisions of 


the Canada Fair Employment Practices 


Act. After the Department of Labour 
had investigated the case the company 
agreed to employ the complainant in 
another position and said that they 
would employ him as a cook if he still 
wanted that job during the next season. 
The complainant consented to a settle- 
ment of the case on this basis. 


question has been removed or until a deci- 
sion concerning it has been given by com- 
petent authorities. In the case of employ- 
ment covered by provincial legislation, 
cases requiring decision are submitted to 
the proper provincial authority. Cases sub- 
ject to federal legislation are submitted to 
the federal Department of Labour. Where 
employment is not covered by any existing 
legislation, decision is given by the head 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


In the last two years, three complaints 
were investigated and in no cases were 
Commission officers found to be at fault. 
This is particularly significant inasmuch as 
the Commission offices made almost three 
million referrals to employment in this 
period. 

The Staff Training Division of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission has a 
training program in the anti-discrimination 
field. The training program, which is 
applicable to all National Employment 
Service officers and staff, includes a study 
of the discrimination clause in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and a study of the 
UIC manual. Part of the program includes 
a study of limitations and specifications in 
employment application forms and what 
constitutes a bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cation. The program also includes a study 
of Order in Council P.C. 4138, which 
probits discrimination in the hiring and 
employment of labour for Government con- 
tracts. The Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act is also studied and is discussed 
paragraph by paragraph on a question and 
answer basis. A study of provincial legisla- 
tion concerning discrimination, as it applies 
to a particular region, is part of the pro- 
gram. The federal Department of Labour’s 
Memorandum for the Guidance of Em- 
ployers on the status of certain employment 
inquiries under the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act is a subject of study by 
the officers and staff of the National 
Employment Service and there are also 
round-table discussions concerning  anti- 
discrimination in general. 


In the City of Montreal there is estab- 
lished machinery for the National Employ- 
ment Service officers to meet with employers 
and trade union groups, when, among other 
things, the question of discrimination is 
discussed. 


Case No. 5 


This case began when a Negro, already 
employed by his company, claimed that 
he was denied a promotion to a higher 
position because of his colour. The 
Department of Labour investigated and 
the case was settled when the company 
agreed in writing that the complainant 
would receive the next promotion to the 
same class of position as the one 
original complaint. 


involved in the 
Later on, the complainant was promoted, 
thus becoming the first Negro to be 
employed by the company in that posi- 


tion. The settlement of this case was 
considered a most important one because 
it is believed to have broken down an 
employment barrier about which the 
Negroes of Canada were much con- 
cerned. 


Since the inception of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act and other federal 
anti-discrimination legislation, the Minister 
of Labour has been given every co-operation 
by the various employers, trade union and 
voluntary agencies interested in the pro- 
hibition of discrimination. 

In the last ten years, six provinces, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick) have enacted laws outlawing discrimi- 
nation in employment. Two provinces 
(Ontario and Saskatchewan) have laws 
outlawing discrimination in public accom- 
modation and two provinces (Ontario and 
Manitoba) have laws making restrictive real 
estate covenants illegal. 

The question of methods to combat anti- 
discrimination in employment has also been 
dealt with at the international level and 
Canada has played a very significant role 
in the development of an international Con- 
vention and Recommendation on the subject. 
(The text of the ILO Convention concern- 
ing discriminaton in respect of employment 
and occupation may be found at page 874 
of the August Labour Gazette and the text 
of the Recommendation at page 876.) The 
Convention is confined to basic principles 
which command a wide measure of public 
support and legal sanction. The Recom- 
mendation suggests methods of translating 
and implementing these basic principles into 
public policy. 
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Job Justice in Canada 


(Text of a Department of Labour folder for 
distribution to Management) 


Some business organizations have an 
employment policy that is formulated only 
along very general lines by top management 
and which does not deal specifically with 
the subject of discrimination in employ- 
ment. A failure to include a clear-cut and 
positive statement and direction on the sub- 
ject of discrimination in employment on 
account of creed, colour, race or national 
origin may have unfortunate and unfore- 
seen consequences. 
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It may result in a mistaken or lukewarm 
application of the principle of non-discrimi- 
nation into the hiring practices of the com- 
pany by those responsible for the applica- 
tion of the policy. 

It leaves the way open for any personnel 
supervisor who may have prejudices in this 
field of discrimination to translate his 
prejudices either consciously or otherwise 
into his interpretation and application of 
company policy. In these circumstances, 
the higher company officers may be unaware 
that their employment policy, as applied, 
discriminates against Canadians and persons 
born outside of Canada because of their 
creed, colour, race or national origin. Some 
personnel supervisors, if prejudiced them- 
selves, translate their prejudices into com- 
pany policy, and believe that because the 
statement of employment policy does not 
cover discrimination, they have a free hand. 

Whether employment policy deals with 
fair employment or not makes no difference 
to the person on the receiving end of 
discrimination—he is denied employment. 
He, and others of his race, creed or colour, 
soon learn that so far as they are concerned 
the employment door is closed. Discrimi- 
nation brings moral and economic loss, not 
only to them but to the employers refusing 
them employment. 

Apart from a consideration of moral 
principles, a fair employment policy is also 
good business all round. The best man for 
the job means better service or more 
production and their resulting benefits. 
Employment of a person in a minority 
group very frequently means income where 
it is most needed and will be most used— 
meaning more sales. It should not be for- 
gotten also that persons of all races, creeds 
and colours are consumers of the services 
and products of industry and will be inclined 
to buy where fair employment practices 
prevail. 

Management should have a_ positive 
employment policy against employment 
discrimination, one that provides that merit 
should be the governing principle in 
employee selection. Such a policy to be 
successful must be initiated and supported 
by top management. 

Now, the establishment of a policy in 
positive terms stating that merit will be the 
governing factor, regardless of race, 
religion, colour or national origin, has 
caused some employers to worry over the 
reaction which might be expected from 
employees, from trade unions, from 
customers, and from the public generally. 
These fears are usually unfounded. Cus- 
tomers appreciate good service no matter 
what the source, trade unions have been 


leaders in the movement towards equality of 
opportunity in employment, and employees 
rarely refuse to work with members of 
minority groups. As a matter of fact, one 
of the strongest arguments for the merit 
policy in employment is that it establishes 
management as fair-minded in the eyes of 
the employees. It serves as a guarantee 
that promotions and other benefits will flow 
from merit alone. 

Any public reaction against the employ- 
ment of persons belonging to minority 
groups need not be feared when it is 
realized that the noisy and bigoted are 
themselves in the vast minority—nearly 
everyone wants to be fair. Certainly, no 
employer, trade union official or community 
leader should hesitate in choosing between 
trying to please a bigoted minority or a 
fair-minded majority of Canadians. Em- 
ployers who have converted to fair employ- 
ment testify that the policy does work to 
advantage. Where the employment door 
has opened, it has stayed open to the benefit 
of all concerned. 

The federal Government and several of 
the provinces have legislation governing 
fair employment practices. The Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act, which is 
the federal Act, applies to employers in 
works or undertakings under Federal juris- 
diction and to trade unions representing 
persons employed in those undertakings. 

The Act has been in effect since 1953 and 
prohibits discrimination in employment 
based on race, colour, religion or national 
origin. 


The following questions may help to 
assess your employment policy. To the 
extent that the answers are “No”, the 
employment policy is in need of review. 


es No 
1. Have you a clear-cut policy 
of fair employment in hiring 
as well as in promotions’... 
Do you refuse to use 
discriminatory specifications 
in employment advertising 
or job orders with employ- 
MenteAQeOCICS oe sa 
3. Has your fair employment 
policy been put into writing?——_ 
4. Is your fair employment 
policy included in your per- 
sonnel orientation manual? 
Do you explain your fair 
employment policy to job 
AO DUGANES | lack. ste: an nce cee: —. 
6. Is on-the-job training open 
to all employees regardless 
of race, religion, colour or 
MAVIONAL OTIQIY 26: catadetitigls ns — 
7. Do you allow persons in 
minority groups to be em- 
ployed in all sections of your 
business rather than restrict- 
ing them to certain jobs or 
SechOons Ports Gata wou. aes 
8. Have you made your fair 
employment policies clear to 
the unions that represent 
yourremployees 2. -.seee a 


i) 


an 


Equal Pay Legislation in Canada 


Equal pay laws are of comparatively 
recent date in Canada, as in other countries. 
Their existence, however, is a significant 
indication that the economic as well as the 
political rights of women are being accepted 
by society. At present slightly more than 
67 per cent of the women in the Canadian 
labour force are covered by equal pay laws. 

In the early days of the century, woman’s 
struggle for her identity as an individual 
was concentrated on obtaining political 
rights equal to those of men. The right to 
vote and the right to hold public office— 
these were the objectives of the women’s 
movements and organizations, and the fight 
to achieve these goals left few persons 
unmoved. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, proclaimed in December 1948 goes 
further and recognizes the economic and 
social, as well as the political, rights of all 


“persons”. “Everyone has the right,” it 
affirms in Article 6, “to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law”. In 
Canada, the recognition of women as “per- 
sons” was first made explicit in 1929 when, 
during a controversy regarding the appoint- 
ment of women to the Senate, the Privy 
Council ruled that under the British North 
America Act, women have the status of 
“persons” and are therefore eligible to sit 
in the Senate. 


The value of women’s contribution to the 
labour force was recognized more slowly, 
to a large extent because women’s work 
outside the home has traditionally been con- 
sidered of less worth than men’s. At the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution 
women were drawn into the labour force in 
large numbers because of economic neces- 
sity and their work was largely unskilled. 
Not only the employers but the women 
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themselves took it for granted that they 
were worth less than men, and accepted 
without serious complaint lower wages than 
those paid to men doing the same work. 
A few sporadic attempts to rectify this 
injustice were made from time to time but 
no serious thought was given to the matter 
until almost the middle of this century. 


Change after Second World War 


The fundamental change in attitude came 
during the Second World War. As man- 
power shortages became acute women began 
to replace men in jobs that had been con- 
sidered exclusively men’s. In performing 
these jobs, women proved that they could 
work as competently and conscientiously as 
men and it soon became evident that in 
most jobs, the sex of the worker did not 
affect the performance of the work. Never- 
theless, in most instances, women continued 
to be paid lower wages than men doing 
the same jobs. This practice, quite apart 
from the moral and social injustice it en- 
tailed, was soon acknowledged as a threat 
to the economic status of men. For as 
long as women could be hired at lower 
rates than men for the same work, the 
tendency would be for the whole wage 
structure to be depressed, and for employers 
to replace men by women. 

After the war, pressure for the adop- 
tion of equal pay legislation began to 
gather strength. Women’s organizations and 
organized labour drew public attention to 
the economic as well as the moral injustice 
of current practice. A number of women’s 
organizations, notably the National Council 
of Women and the Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, pressed 
for the enactment of equal pay legislation. 

In 1950 campaigns for equal pay gained 
renewed impetus with the adoption by the 
International Labour Organization of a 
Convention on Equal Remuneration for 
Work of Equal Value (No. 100). Inter- 
national recognition of the principle had 
also been proclaimed with the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which included among economic rights, “the 
right of everyone without any discrimination 
to equal pay for equal work” (Art. 23). 


Equal Pay Laws in Canada 


Ontario was the first province to enact 
equal pay legislation when it passed the 
Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act 
in 1951 (effective January 1, 1952). Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia followed with 
the enactment of equal pay acts effective 
January 1, 1953 and December 31, 1953 
respectively. In 1956, the federal govern- 
ment passed the Female Employees Equal 
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Pay Act, effective October 1 of that year, 
and Manitoba also enacted an equal pay 
act, effective July 1, 1956. Equal pay acts 
were adopted by Nova Scotia, effective 
January 1, 1957 and by Alberta, effective 
July 1, 1957. 

Although there is some variation in the 
seven acts now in force, the purpose of the 
legislation is the same—to ensure that a 
woman who is doing the same job as a man 
is paid at the same wage rate. 

Coverage is very wide. Except in Alberta, 
where employers of domestic servants and 
of farm labourers are excluded, the provin- 
cial acts cover all employers. In Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the provincial govern- 
ments are also considered as employers under 
the acts. The federal Act covers only work- 
ers in the employ of the federal Govern- 
ment and those who work in a number of 
specific industries and enterprises whose 
activities are for the most part interprovin- 
cial or nation-wide in scope. The women 
affected are largely in banks, telephone 
operations, telegraphy, broadcasting, air and 
water transport, the railroads or in federal 
Crown Companies. Classified civil servants 
are excluded, since they already fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which sets rates of pay according 
to classifications based on job content, 
irrespective of whether the work is to be 
done by men or by women. 

Both the federal Act and the Alberta Act 
prohibit an employer from paying a female 
employee at a rate of pay less than the 
rate paid to the male employee “for iden- 
tical or substantially identical work”. The 
Ontario, British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
Acts contain a similar prohibition but refer 
to “the same work done in the same estab- 
lishment”; the Saskatchewan Act refers to 
“work of comparable character done in the 
same establishment”. The Manitoba Act 
differs from the others in that it forbids 
discrimination against either sex in the pay- 
ment of wage rates. Under that Act, an 
employer is forbidden to pay to the em- 
ployees of one sex wages on a scale different 
from that on which wages are paid to em- 
ployees of the other sex in the same estab- 
lishment, “if the work required of, and done 
by, employees of each sex is identical or 
substantially identical’. 

Under all the Acts, the woman discrim- 
inated against must herself register a com- 
plaint in writing with the Minister of Labour 
or an Official designated to receive com- 
plaints. The method of securing compliance 
is also similar in all the legislation and 
involves investigation and conciliation pro- 
cedures. Upon receipt of a complaint, an 
officer (conciliation officer, fair wages officer 


or inspector) is appointed to investigate the 
complaint and to try to effect a settlement. If 
this is unsuccessful, the matter is referred to 
a referee (federal Act, Manitoba), a Board 
(Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia) 
or a Commission (Ontario, Nova Scotia). 
These persons or bodies have full powers 
to make an enquiry, including the holding 
of hearings, examination of witnesses, etc., 
and to recommend to the Minister of Labour 
the course that ought to be taken. The 
recommendations of the Board, Commis- 
sion or referee, as the case may be, may be 
put into effect by an order of the Minister 
of Labour, except under the federal Act and 
the Alberta Act, where the referee or inves- 
tigating board may take action directly. 
Non-compliance with the orders is con- 
sidered a contravention of the legislation. 

Penalties for non-compliance are in the 
form of fines, which vary slightly from one 
province to another. The maximum fine for 
an individual is $100 and for a corporation 
$500. Under the federal, Manitoba and 
Alberta Acts, the employer may also be 
required to make up back pay. 

Under the federal, Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba and Alberta Acts, employers are pro- 
hibited from dismissing, or otherwise dis- 
criminating against, employees registering 
a complaint or giving evidence. 


Court action may be brought against an 
employer under the federal Act and in 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Alberta, but 
he may not be penalized twice for the same 
offence. 


Implementation 


Complete implementation of the equal 
pay principle cannot, of course, depend 
solely on the enactment of laws. The inter- 
pretation of the laws is also of great 
importance and here many factors enter the 
picture. The traditional attitudes towards 
women’s work are slow in changing and the 
close interdependence between women’s 
social, political and economic roles is just 
beginning to be appreciated. 


Nevertheless, the enactment of equal pay 
legislation in Canada has served a number 
of useful purposes. It has publicly con- 
demned the practice of paying a woman a 
smaller wage than a man doing the same 
work and set a standard that employers are 
required to meet. What is perhaps even more 
important, it has acknowledged women’s 
contribution to the economic life of the 
country. In practical terms it has brought 
about equitable adjustment of women’s 
wages and salaries in a number of situations. 
Moreover, in the long run it may be 
anticipated that such laws wisely adminis- 
tered will make a substantial contribution to 
the raising of women’s wages in general. 


Freedom of Association and Right to 
Organize in Canada* 


In accordance with the constitution of 
the International Labour Organization, the 
Government of Canada submits to the ILO 
periodic reports on the position of national 
law and practice in regard to matters dealt 
with in certain ILO Conventions. 

Convention No. 87, adopted by the 31st 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1948, is titled, Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention, 1948. The following 
are extracts from the most recent report on 
this Convention, which was prepared by the 
Department of Labour. 

With regard to the federal field of juris- 
diction, the Government of Canada states 
that the provisions of the Articles of Part I 
and Part II of the Convention, with the 


* Article 23 (4) of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights states: “Everyone has the 
right to form and to join trade unions for the 
protection of his interests.” 


exception of Article 1 which relates to rati- 
fication, are implemented by common law 
and by legislation. At common law there is 
no legal restriction on the individual’s right 
to associate with others for any lawful 
object. 

Workers and employers in Canada, with- 
out distinction whatsoever, are entitled, in 
so far as federal legislation and practice are 
concerned, to establish and, subject only to 
the rules of the organization concerned, to 
join organizations of their own choosing 
without previous authorization. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act provides in Section 3: 
(1) that every employee has the right to be 
a member of a trade union and to participate 
in the activities thereof, and (2) every em- 
ployer has the right to be a member of an 
employers’ organization and to participate 
in the activities thereof. 
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Persons who do not come within the 
scope of the definition of an employee in 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act (i.e., managers, superintendents 
or any other person who in the opinion of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board exer- 
cises management functions or is employed 
in a confidential capacity in matters relating 
to labour relations; and members of the 
medical, dental, architectural, engineering 
or legal professions who are qualified to 
practice under the laws of a province and 
are employed in that capacity) are not 
restricted in their freedom to establish and 
to join organizations of their own choosing, 
and, in fact, do exercise that freedom. 

There are no substantive or formal con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled by workers’ 
and employers’ organizations when they are 
being established. The federal Trade Unions 
Act, which makes provision for the volun- 
tary registration of trade unions, sets out 
that certain matters must be covered in the 
rules of trade unions registered under the 
Act. These matters include provisions relat- 
ing to the investment funds; an annual or 
periodic audit of accounts, the appointment 
and removal of a general committee of 
management, and of a trustee or trustees, 
and a treasurer; and other provisions for 
the protection of union members from the 
misuse of funds or other harm. As indicated 
above, registration under this Act is per- 
missive, and its provisions do not infringe 
upon those of the Convention. 

Workers’ and employers’ organizations 
are entitled to draw up their constitutions 
and rules, to elect their representatives in 
full freedom, to organize their administra- 
tion and activities, and to formulate their 
programs free from any restrictions. The 
public authorities do not interfere with this 
right or impede the lawful exercise thereof. 

Employers’ and workers’ organizations 
are not liable to dissolution or suspension 
by administrative authority in so far as 
legislation and practice are concerned in 
the federal field of jurisdiction. 

Workers’ and employers’ organizations 
have the right to establish federations and 
confederations and to join international 
workers’ and employers’ organizations. With 
regard to workers’ organizations, this right 
is generally enjoyed by virtue of the exist- 
ing system of international trade unions 
which are a feature of industrial organiza- 
tion in Canada. There are also numerous 
instances of Canadian workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations’ belonging to inter- 
national federations and confederations. 
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With such practical effect being given by 
the organizations themselves to the pro- 
visions of the Convention (in this regard), 
no special legislative measures are con- 
sidered necessary. 


Federations and confederations of work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations are en- 
titled, in so far as federal law and practice 
are concerned, to the same rights as the 
trade unions and employers’ associations of 
which they are composed with regard to 
their establishment, their operations and 
their dissolution. The provisions of (the 
Convention) in regard thereto are complied 
with fully. 

The acquisition of legal personality is 
wholly optional for workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, and such acquisition, where 
sought, is not made subject to conditions 
that restrict the rights described in...... the 
Convention. 


There are statutory provisions to ensure 
public order and safety but these do not 
impair the guarantees provided for in the 
Convention. In the Criminal Code an 
unlawful assembly is defined as an assembly 
of three or more persons who, with intent 
to carry out any common purpose, assemble 
in such a manner or so conduct themselves 
when they are assembled as to cause persons 
in the neighbourhood of the assembly to 
fear, on reasonable grounds, that they (a) 
will disturb the peace tumultuously, or 
(b) will by that assembly needlessly and 
without reasonable cause provoke other 
persons to disturb the peace tumultuously. 
The said Code also defines a riot as an 
unlawful assembly that has begun to disturb 
the peace tumultuously. Being a member of 
an unlawful assembly and taking part in 
a riot are punishable offences...... 


Federal civil servants have freedom to 
organize, but do not have compulsory col- 
lective bargaining rights as provided by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 


All necessary and appropriate measures 
are considered to have been taken to ensure 
that workers and employers may freely 
exercise the right to organize. Employers 
are prohibited from interfering or participat- 
ing in the formation or administration of 
trade unions, from contributing to their 
support, and from discrimination in regard 
to employment against any person on 
account of union membership and activities. 
Employers and all other persons are pro- 
hibited from using coercion or intimidation 
to compel any person to become or refrain 
from becoming or to cause to be a member 
of a trade union (although collective agree- 
ments providing for the closed or union 


shop or preferential hiring are valid). Pro- 
tective provisions have been inserted in the 
Criminal Code to ensure that trade unions 
are not conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
and that no person shall be convicted of 
the offence of conspiracy by reason only 
that he refuses to work with a workman or 
for an employer, or does any act for the 
purpose of a trade combination unless such 
act is an offence expressly punishable by 
law. In the latter connection, a trade com- 
bination is defined as any combination be- 
tween masters or workmen or other persons 
for the purpose of regulating or altering 
the relations between masters and workmen, 
or the conduct of a master or workman in 
or in respect of his business, employment 
or contract of employment or service. 


There is also a “saving clause” in the 
Criminal Code protecting “combinations of 
workmen or employees” acting for their 
own reasonable protection as workmen or 
employees from being charged with con- 
spiracy to limit commercial facilities, to 
restrain commerce, to lessen production and 
to prevent or lessen competition. 

Similar “saving clauses” have been in- 
serted in the Criminal Code to protect 
trade unions in respect of criminal breach 
of contract (such as preventing the running 
of trains and depriving cities of light, power, 
gas or water), and committing mischief 
(such as obstruction or interference with the 
lawful use and operation of property). 

It is lawful in all the provinces of Canada 
for workers and employers to establish and 
to join organizations of their own choosing 
without previous authorization. 


In four of the ten provinces, namely, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, the labour relations legis- 
lation contains a clause identical with the 
one in the federal statute which states that 
every employee has the right to be a mem- 
ber of a trade union and to participate 
in the activities thereof. Three other proy- 
inces, British Columbia, Ontario and Que- 
bec, have similar clauses, differing only in 
that they refer to participation in the lawful 
activities of trade unions. The Alberta 
statute states that it shall be lawful for 
employees to bargain collectively and to 
conduct such bargaining through a bargain- 
ing agent; elsewhere in the Alberta statute 
bargaining agent is defined as meaning a 
trade union. In Saskatchewan, The Trade 
Union Act states that employees shall have 
the right to organize in and to form, join 
or assist trade unions and to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing. The Trade Union Act of Prince 
Edward Island states that it shall be lawful 
for employees to form themselves into a 


trade union, and to join the same when 
formed, a trade union being defined as “any 
lawful association, union or organization 
of employees...... which is formed for the 
purpose of advancing in a lawful manner 
the interest of such employees in respect of 
their employment”. 

All the provinces except Alberta, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan provide 
in their legislation that every employer has 
the right to be a member of an employers’ 
organization and to participate in the activi- 
ties thereof. The Trade Union Act of Prince 
Edward Island does not mention employers’ 
organizations. The Alberta Act defines an 
employers’ organization as meaning an 
organization of employers formed for the 
purpose of regulating relations between 
employers and employees, but does not refer 
specifically to employers’ freedom of asso- 
ciation. The Trade Union Act of Saskat- 
chewan presupposes the existence of em- 
ployers’ organizations by defining an em- 
ployer’s agent as including any person or 
association acting on behalf of an employer. 


The coverage of the various provincial 
labour relations laws does not include mana- 
gerial personnel or persons employed in a 
confidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations (the wording varies in cer- 
tain provincial statutes; for example, the 
Saskatchewan Act excludes persons “regu- 
larly acting on behalf of management in 
a confidential capacity”). Such exclusion 
does not restrict the freedom of the persons 
involved to join organizations of their own 
choosing. 

Professional persons are also excluded 
from the coverage of the labour relations 
laws of the various provinces except in 
Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island. 
The laws of seven provinces make the same 
exclusions as the federal statute, namely, 
members of the medical, dental, architec- 
tural, engineering or legal professions quali- 
fied to practice under the laws of a province 
and employed in that capacity. In Quebec, 
the Labour Relations Act excludes any 
person covered by the Bar Act, Notarial 
Code, Medical Act, Study of Anatomy Act, 
Homeopathists’ Act, Pharmacy Act, Dental 
Act, Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, Civil Engi- 
neers’ Act, Land Surveyors’ Act, Architects’ 
Act, Forest Engineers’ Act, Optometrists’ 
and Opticians’ Act, and Dispensing Opti- 
cians’ Act. In addition five provinces exclude 
domestic servants and farm labourers, and 
three provinces also exclude persons engaged 
in horticulture, hunting or trapping. With 
regard to all such excluded persons, the 
denial of the privilege of compulsory col- 
lective bargaining and the other rights estab- 
lished by the provincial labour relations acts 
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does not carry with it a denial of the right 
to join organizations of their own choosing. 
An example of this is that not a few 
persons of high managerial capacity retain 
union cards and maintain themselves nomin- 
ally in good standing with trade unions long 
after they have attained a status that ex- 
cludes them from the coverage of the labour 
relations legislation. 


Association on the part of the classes of 
persons excluded from the various labour 
relations statutes is not infrequent in groups 
such as personnel managers’ organizations, 
but is rather rare in the ordinary trade or 
industrial sense. However it might be noted, 
to cite one example, that organizations of 
professional engineers have been formed in 
Canada for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. Public service employees, while not 
denied freedom of association, are not 
covered by the provisions of the labour 
relations legislation of any of the provinces 
except Quebec and Saskatchewan.* Civil 
servants and municipal employees, with 
certain exceptions such as police, do gener- 
ally enjoy the right to establish and to join 
organizations of their own choosing without 
previous authorization, except in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. In practice, employees of 
provincial governments and of boards, com- 
missions and crown agencies do exercise 
the right to establish and to join organiza- 
tions of their own choosing. Although such 
organizations are not, except in Saskat- 
chewan, recognized formally by the signing 
of collective agreements, the organizations 
do further and defend the interests of the 
workers. Moreover, a considerable number 
of such workers belong to craft unions with 
national or international affiliations. 


In the province of Quebec, employees of 
“public services” are expressly stated to come 
within the application of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, subject to certain modifications. 
Public services are defined as “municipal 
and school corporations; public charitable 
institutions within the meaning of the Que- 
bec Public Charities Act (Chap. 187); 
insane asylums; the following businesses: 
the transmission of messages by telephone 
or telegraph, transportation, railways, tram- 
ways or navigation, the production, trans- 
mission, distribution or sale of gas, water 
or electricity—excepting railways under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada; 
and the services of the Government of the 
province, but only as regards the function- 
aries and workmen contemplated by the 


* The Interpretation Acts of Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island, Alberta and British Columbia 
contain provisions which have the effect of 
excluding public service employees from the 
application of labour relations legislation. 
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Civil Service Act (Chap. 11) and subject to 
the provisions of the said Act.” The modifi- 
cation of the Labour Relations Act having 
relevance to the provisions of Convention 
No. 87, as affecting public service employees, 
is that no person who is a constable em- 
ployed by a municipal corporation of the 
province, or a member of the Quebec 
Provincial Police Force or of the Quebec 
Liquor Police, or other functionaries within 
the meaning of the Civil Service Act (Chap. 
11), shall remain or become a member of 
an association which does not consist solely 
of persons in the same category or which 
is affiliated with another association or 
organization. This curtailment of the right 
of workers to join organizations of their 
own choosing is reinforced and supple- 
mented in an “Act respecting Public Order”, 
1950, c. 37, which states in Section 2: 

An association which admits to its ranks 
members of a municipal police force, or persons 
who are at the same time members of such 
police force and of a municipal department of 
firemen and which is not exclusively composed 
of employees of the same category and in the 
service of the same municipal corporation, or 
which is affiliated with another association, 
shall not be qualified to negotiate a collective 
agreement, nor to be a party thereto, nor to 
be recognized by the Labour Relations Board 


of the Province of Quebec as representing a 
group of employees. 


A fairly consistent pattern seems to be in 
process of developing in Canada in relation 
to municipal employees and, in particular, 
police and firemen; but at the moment, 
there is a lack of uniformity in the applica- 
tion of the labour relations legislation of the 
various provinces to such employees and to 
school teachers. There is, of course, no 
problem concerning police in connection 
with Convention No. 87, in view of the 
provisions in Article 9 that the extent to 
which the guarantees of the Convention are 
applied to the armed forces and police shall 
be determined by national laws or regula- 
tions. However, the law and practice respect- 
ing police are summarized here as a matter 
of information, along with the law and 
practice respecting other municipal em- 
ployees. 


As indicated above, in the province of 
Quebec, municipal employees generally, in- 
cluding policemen, firemen and_ school 
teachers, come under the Labour Relations 
Act as modified by the Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act, R.S.Q. 1941, c. 
169. 

In Ontario, the Labour Relations Act 
specifically excludes from its application 
members of police forces, full-time fire- 
fighters, and teachers as defined in the 
Teaching Profession Act, R.S.O., 1950, c¢. 
194. Any Ontario municipality may declare 


that the Labour Relations Act shall not 
apply to it in its relations with its employees 
or any of them. The Police Act of Ontario 
states that a member of a police force shall 
not remain or become a member of any 
trade union or of any organization that is 
affiliated directly or indirectly with a trade 
union (R.S.O., 1950, c. 279, s. 526). The 
same Act provides for collective bargaining 
and compulsory arbitration between police 
associations and the boards or councils of 
municipalities. The Fire Departments Act 
of Ontario also contains a procedure for 
collective bargaining and for final and bind- 
ing arbitration, but does not prohibit mem- 
bership in trade unions. It provides that 
where not less than 50 per cent of the 
full-time fire fighters belong to a trade 
union, any request for bargaining concern- 
ing remuneration, pensions or working con- 
ditions shall be made by the union (and 
otherwise, by a bargaining committee of 
employees upon the written request of a 
majority ). 

The Teaching Profession Act, 1944 of the 
province of Ontario applies to persons who 
are legally qualified to teach in certain 
schools and are under contract to teach in 
such schools. The Act declares that every 
teacher shall belong to the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation, among the objects of which is 
to promote and advance the interests of 
teachers and to secure conditions which 
will make possible the best professional 
service. Conceivably a teacher of, say, 
manual training might be a member of a 
carpenters’ union by his own choice, but 
for purposes of representation in respect 
of his professional employment, he could 
be represented only by the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation. 

In Alberta municipal employees come 
within the scope of the labour relations 
legislation, and the same situation exists as 
in Ontario with regard to the exclusion of 
police and full-time fire fighters, who are 
given the right of collective bargaining and 
compulsory arbitration by virtue of special 
Acts. Alberta policemen are forbidden to 
be members of trade unions, as in Ontario. 
However, Alberta teachers are covered by 
the labour relations code. 

In New Brunswick the Labour Relations 
Act provides in Section 1(4) that the 
council of any municipality may by resolu- 
tion declare the municipal corporation or 
any Board or Commission appointed by 
the Council to be an employer within the 
meaning of the Act with respect to any 
group of its employees designated in the 
resolution. Pursuant to this clause, the 
City of Fredericton, N.B., on January 13, 
1953, passed a resolution declaring the 


municipal corporation to be an employer 
within the meaning of the Act in respect 
of one group of its employees, viz., the 
permanent policemen. Subsequently, the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board 
certified the Fredericton Policemen’s Federal 
Protective Association, Local 502 (an affi- 
liate of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada) as bargaining agent for members 
of the Fredericton police force. On June 23, 
1955, the Supreme Court of New Brunswick 
quashed the order of certification and a 
further order of the Board requiring the 
City of Fredericton to bargain with the 
union. In its judgment the Court held that 
police officers were public servants charged 
with the administration of the law, and not 
employees of those who select them and 
even pay them (L.G., 1956, p. 86). As a 
result of this court decision, the New 
Brunswick Legislature adopted, and Royal 
Assent was given on March 7, 1956, to an 
amendment to Section 1 (4) of the Labour 
Relations Act providing that if the municipal 
council or Board or Commission is em- 
powered to prescribe conditions of employ- 
ment for police oifcers, the police officers 
will be deemed to be employees within the 
meaning of the Act. As regards firemen, the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board has 
held them to be employees within the mean- 
ing of the Act. No statutory provision 
relates expressly to school teachers, and no 
precedents or practice have developed in 
regard to them so far as is known. They 
would be covered if a municipality by reso- 
lution declared the school board to be an 
employer under the Act. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
denied an application for certification made 
in 1950 by the Canadian Association of 
Policemen (Dartmouth Branch) for the 
reason that policemen were not employees 
within the meaning of the Trade Union Act. 
The Board’s decision was upheld on July 
13, 1951, by the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia in a judgment which dismissed an 
application to have the Court quash the 
Board’s rejection of certification (L.G., 
1951, p. 1697). The Nova Scotia Act does 
not refer specifically to fire fighters but 
they are deemed to be included along with 
other municipal employees. The Nova 
Scotia Teachers’ Union Act was amended 
in 1953 to provide that where a majority of 
the teachers employed by a school board 
are members of the Union, i.e., The Nova 
Scotia Teachers’ Union, the Union may 
negotiate with the school board on behalf 
of all teachers employed by that board in 
respect of salaries and conditions of em- 


ployment. 
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The labour relations law of Prince Edward 
Island does not make reference to the inclu- 
sion of municipal employees, policemen, fire 
fighters or teachers. However, the provin- 
cial Supreme Court in November 1955 held 
that the Trade Union Act does not and 
cannot apply to the electric light and power 
department employees of the Town of 
Summerside. 


In Newfoundland, municipal employees 
come within the scope of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Policemen, fire fighters and 
teachers are not expressly mentioned. They 
appear to be covered. 


In British Columbia, municipal employees, 
including teachers, come within the scope of 
the labour relations law. Policemen and fire 
fighters also come within the scope of the 
Labour Relations Act (formerly the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act) but 
its application to them is modified by the 
following amendment to the Municipal Act 
C1949.) ci4y's7/528B))- 

528B. Where a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act to deal with a dispute between 
a municipality or Board of Police Commis- 
sioners and the firemen or policemen employed 
by the municipality or Board of Police Com- 
missioners, a recommendation of the Concilia- 
tion Board shall be binding in every respect 
upon the municipality or Board of Police Com- 
missioners and upon the firemen or policemen 
employed by the municipality or Board of 
Police Commissioners. 


The applicability of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act to police and 
the effect of Section 528B of the Municipal 
Act of British Columbia were tested in the 
The Supreme Court of British 
Columbia...... upheld the binding effect of 
Section 528B of the Municipal Act. The 
Court’s view was that the section of the 
Municipal Act used the word “employed” 
and, whether or not it was an accurate 
description of the relationship, it was the 
intention of the Legislature to deal with the 
relationship that existed and to employ 
certain machinery provided by the LC.A. 
Act. This decision was appealed to the 
Court of Appeal of British Columbia and 
the appeal was dismissed...... 


No trade union comprising or represent- 
ing the members of a municipal police force 
may be certified by the Manitoba Labour 
Board if the union is, or is a branch or local 
of, or is affiliated with, any provincial, 
national, or international trade union or 
association of trade unions. Other municipal 
employees, including fire fighters, come 
within the scope of the Act without qualifi- 
cation. A 1956 amendment removed school 
teachers from the coverage of the Labour 
Relations Act. 
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Municipal employees come within the 
scope of the Saskatchewan law concerning 
labour relations. The City Act (R.S.S. 1953, 
c. 137), supplements this with the following 
provisions in Section 51: 


For the purposes of every act or regulation 
concerning wages, hours and conditions of 
work, trade unions, labour relations or any 
matters governing employment, and subject to 
the provisions thereof, every officer, servant 
and employee of the city, including every 
member of the police force, shall be deemed 
to be an employee, and the city and any board, 
commission and agency appointed by the coun- 
cil or established by or under this Act and 
responsible for the payment of wages to any 
officer, servant or employee or to any member 
of the police force shall be deemed to be an 
employer. 


The City Act provides further that coun- 
cils may agree to refer any matter governing 
employment to a board of arbitration whose 
decision may be final and binding; and dis- 
putes affecting policemen and fire fighters 
must be submitted to binding arbitration by 
virtue of provisions in the City Act and the 
Fire Departments Platoon Act. The Saskat- 
chewan Teachers’ Salary Negotiation Act 
provides that a group of teachers shall have 
the right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively on their own behalf or through a 
committee selected for the purpose by the 
majority of the group. 

A limitation on the right of workers to 
join organizations of their own choosing 
exists in the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
in a provision stipulating that the Labour 
Relations Board shall not include in a 
bargaining unit with other employees any 
person employed as a guard to protect the 
property of his employer, and no trade 
union shall be certified as bargaining agent 
for a bargaining unit of such guards if it 
admits to membership or is chartered by, or 
is affiliated, directly or indirectly, with an 
organization that admits to membership 
persons other than such guards. 

A provision of the Professional Syndicates 
Act of Quebec. (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 162, as 
amended, s. 4) states that married women 
may be members of a professional syndicate 
(ie., a trade union incorporated under the 
provisions of the said Act) “except when 
the husbands object”. This limitation does 
not apply to unions that do not seek incor- 
poration under the Professional Syndicates 
Act. 

At its 1953-54 session the Quebec Legisla- 
ture amended the section of its Labour Rela- 
tions Act relating to the filing of petitions 
for certification by adding the following 
paragraph: | ‘ 

As from the 3rd of February 1944, on which 
date the Act to constitute a Labour Relations 


Board was assented to, an association which 
tolerates, among its organizers or officers, one 


or more persons adhering to a communist party 
or movement cannot, for the purposes of this 
Act, be regarded as bona fide association and 
its recognition, as contemplated by this section, 
as the representative of a group of employees 
or of employers, shall be refused or revoked, 
as the case may be. 


Subject to the limitations enumerated 
above, most of which are of a minor nature, 
workers and employers in Canada are 
entitled under provincial law and practice 
to join organizations of their own choosing. 

Generally, workers’ and employers’ or- 
ganizations are, insofar as provincial legis- 
lation is concerned, entitled to draw up their 
constitutions and rules, to elect their repre- 
sentatives in full freedom, to organize their 
administration and activities, and to for- 
mulate their programs. However, certain 
substantive or formal conditions must be 
fulfilled by workers’ organizations in certain 
provincial jurisdictions. 

The Quebec Professional Syndicates Act 
provides for the incorporation of a trade 
union provided that 20 persons or more, 
“Canadian citizens”, engaged in the same 
professions, the same employment or any 
similar trades, or doing correlated work...... 
make a petition to the Provincial Secretary 
and provided that only Canadian citizens 
may be members of the administrative coun- 
cil of the syndicate (union) or form part of 
its personnel...... 


The Trade Union Act of Prince Ed- 
ward Island states in Section 27 that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations prescribing the manner in which 
a trade union may be formed; but no such 
regulations are known to have been made. 

The Trade Union Act of the province of 
Newfoundland prescribes that the rules of 
every trade union are binding upon its 
members, and that they shall state or con- 
tain certain enumerated types of provisions, 
such as a provision for the appointment and 
removal of a treasurer and other officers, 
and prescribing also that a change of name 
or amalgamation may be made only in a 
certain manner. 

The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union Act 
(1951, c. 100) prescribes in precise detail 
the objects, powers, and other constitutional 
details of the Teachers’ Union, with minor 
omissions such as the amount of fees pay- 
able. As indicated earlier in this report, 
by an amendment to the Act made in 1953 
(c. 97), the said Teachers’ Union was 
endowed with the right to represent teachers 
for the purpose of collective bargaining 
where the majority of the teachers employed 
by a school board are members of the 
Union. 


Teachers are required as a condition of 
their employment to be members of the 
appropriate teachers’ federation or society 
by the Teaching Profession Acts (the name 
varies) of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario, and British Columbia, as well as 
Nova Scotia. These statutes usually prescribe 
the framework of a constitution, giving the 
teachers’ associations powers to set up a 
code of ethics for the profession and to 
make their own special rules and by-laws. 

Employers’ and workers’ organizations in 
Canada are not under provincial laws and 
practice liable to dissolution or suspension 
by administrative authority, except for two 
minor legal provisions in the province of 
Quebec relating to “dominated” organiza- 
tions which have, in effect, ceased to func- 
tion or have lost their original character. 

Section 50 of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Act provides that if it be proved to 
the Labour Relations Board that an associa- 
tion has participated in an offence against 
Section 20 (which relates to employers or 
their agents seeking to dominate or hinder 
the formation or activities of an association 
of employees, or vice versa) the Board may, 
without prejudice to any other penalty, 
decree the dissolution of such an association 
after giving it an opportunity to be heard 
and to produce any evidence tending to 
exculpate it. 


The Professional Syndicates Act of the 
province of Quebec provides that the cor- 
porate existence of any syndicate, union, 
federation or confederation shall terminate 
whenever the Provincial Secretary so enacts 
after having ascertained that they have 
ceased to exercise their corporate powers; 
or that the number of their members who 
are Canadian citizens and in good standing 
is reduced to fewer than 20, in the case of 
a syndicate, and to fewer than three in the 
case of a union, federation or confederation; 
or in the case of a syndicate when more 
than one third of its members are not 
Canadian citizens...... 

In the limited field of jurisdiction where 
the Parliament of Canada is the competent 
authority with regard to the provisions of 
Convention No. 87, it is considered that 
adequate effect is given to all the provisions 
of the Convention. In the field of jurisdic- 
tion where the provincial legislatures are the 
competent authorities, it is considered that 
there is very substantial compliance with the 
provisions of the Convention, but that cer- 
tain guarantees set out in the Convention 
are subject to limitations which fall short 
of giving full effect to the said provisions. 
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The Evolution and Application in Canada of 
Rights Relating to Motherhood and Childhood! 


I—Entitlement to Special Care and Assistance 


Recognition that motherhood and child- 
hood are entitled to special care and assist- 
ance is of long standing in Canada. Over 
the years much legislation? has been passed 
and many programs have been established 
with the common aim of providing to 
mothers and children the special protection, 
care and assistance they require. 

At no time in Canadian history have 
women and children as a whole occupied a 
seriously disadvantaged position. The Cana- 
dian population has been drawn largely 
from countries in Western Europe which for 
several generations have led in the improv- 
ing of social provisions for these two 
groups. Persons emigrating to Canada have 
tended, moreover, to create new social 
patterns suited to the conditions of their 
adopted country. 


The social patterns that emerged during 
Canada’s formative years were strongly 
influenced by pioneer conditions and by the 
existence of an expanding frontier. The 
circumstances of pioneer life tended to 
promote the raising of large families in 
which children were regarded as assets. 
The wife and mother in performing the 
manifold duties that fell to her in respect 
to the home, the farm economy and the 
raising of children achieved a role of great 
importance that implied an equal or near 
equal status to that of the husband. 


The emphasis on self-reliance and indivi- 
dualism which was also characteristic of the 
frontier society has continued to be a 
pervasive influence in Canadian life. While 
the area of public responsibility and of 
other kinds of collective endeavour have 
progressively expanded, providing numerous 
types of support and assistance to the 
individual and the family, the concepts of 
personal and family responsibility are still 
highly honoured both in precept and prac- 
tice. Thus the primary responsibility for 


+A statement relating to article 25, para- 
graph 2 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights: “Motherhood and childhood are en- 
titled to special care and assistance. All 
children whether born in or out of wedlock 
shall enjoy the same social protection.” 


? Towards the end of the 1958 Session of 
Parliament the Prime Minister introduced Bill 
C-60, entitled An Act for the Recognition and 
Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, legislation which would, of course, 
affect not only mothers and children but all 
Canadians. 
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providing care and assistance to the Cana- 
dian mother and child is to be found cen- 
tered in the family, which under normal 
circumstances is regarded as capable of 
safeguarding and preserving the essential 
interests of motherhood and childhood. 


However, even in the early stages of 
Canadian development, when the farm fam- 
ily and the close-knit rural community 
offered a large measure of security to its 
members, there were many unmet needs, 
especially among arriving immigrants and 
the survivors of the periodic epidemics 
which frequently left widows and orphans 
without protection or means of support. 
Where the need in such situations was acute, 
voluntary organizations were formed and 
programs of assistance established, usually 
based on an institution providing shelter 
and custodial care. 


While the nineteenth century’s answer to 
the needs of motherhood and more par- 
ticularly of children was mainly expressed 
by the establishment of institutions, the 
limitations of this approach became recog- 
nized and the last quarter of the century 
saw the beginning of other and ultimately 
more fruitful solutions. What was begun 
in the nineteenth century was carried for- 
ward at an accelerated pace in the twen- 
tieth, when the combined effect of a grow- 
ing population, especially in the cities, par- 
ticipation in two world wars, and the 
experience of a prolonged depression served 
to focus attention upon the needs of mothers 
and children and to bring into being a 
broad array of special protective measures 
and services in the fields of welfare, educa- 
tion, corrections and health. 

Although many of the measures that have 
been of great benefit to mothers and 
children were specifically aimed at meeting 
their special needs, others have been of 
more general application or have combined 
provisions for mothers and children with 
provisions for other groups. As Canada 
extends its social provisions, the emphasis 
is, in fact, increasingly upon programs of 
broad coverage. In these, mothers and 
children benefit in like measure with other 
components of the total population, though 
there is differential treatment in some 
instances where this is feasible and appro- 
priate. 
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Organization of Social Welfare Services 


The organization of social welfare sery- 
ices is, by the terms of the British North 
America Act, and by tradition, largely cen- 
tered in the provinces. The federal Govern- 
ment, however, administers certain broad 
social security measures, some independently 
and others in partnership with the provin- 
ces. It also has certain powers in the field 
of corrections as well as responsibilities for 
veterans’ programs and programs for Indians 
and Eskimos. Provincial legislation governs 
welfare services generally within the provin- 
ces and includes, among others, public 
assistance and the complex field of child 
protection. The provinces have delegated 
considerable responsibility to local govern- 
ments, and, in the field of child welfare, 
to private or quasi-private social agencies. 


Welfare Services for Children 


An aspect of changing conditions in 
Canada that came forceably to public atten- 
tion in the 1880's was the increasing num- 
bers of children in the larger centres who 
were found to be growing up without proper 
care or supervision. To meet the problem 
the children’s aid society movement came 
into being, becoming, as it remains today, 
a major factor in child welfare in Canada. 
Children’s aid societies, which developed 
first in Ontario and later in most of the 
other provinces, express the interest of 
private citizens who form their member- 
ship, make up the majority of their boards 
of directors and contribute financially to 
their programs. In carrying out provincial 
legislation under provincial supervision and 
with financial aid from the municipalities 
and the provinces, the societies also express 
public responsibility for child welfare. 


By the 1920’s the societies moved beyond 
their initial concern for child protection 
to the areas of adoption and work with 
unmarried parents. They thus pioneered in 
the establishment of the comprehensive 
child welfare programs which are now in 
being across Canada. Many such programs 
continue to be administered by children’s 
aid societies, but wholly public programs 
predominate in Western Canada, Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island. Quebec 
has a distinctive pattern in which child 
welfare agencies and institutions operate 
largely under religious auspices with sub- 
stantial financial assistance from the pro- 
vincial government. 

Within programs organized in these 
various ways service is given to many 
thousands of children annually. Every 
effort is made to strengthen the capacity 


of the children’s own families to give 
children acceptable care. Where this is not 
possible and where wardship is transferred 
either temporarily or permanently by the 
court from the parents to a child welfare 
agency, substitute care is provided by the 
agency. Where the agencies’ wardship is 
temporary the children are normally placed 
in foster homes where they are supervised 
by the agency. Institutional placements are 
also used but the limitations of long-term 
custodial care for children are generally 
recognized and the trend away from such 
placements continues. There is, on the 
other hand, an increased use of institutions 
able to provide specialized programs for 
children presenting problems such as severe 
emotional disturbances which cannot be suc- 
cessfully dealt with in normal foster homes. 
Where children are removed permanently 
from their parents, agencies attempt to find 
adoption homes where the child will once 
again have a family of his own and enjoy 
a measure of security and sense of belonging 
not normally provided by other forms of 
substitute care. Where children are born 
out of wedlock adoption is the normal plan 
made for them. More than 10,000 adoptions 
are completed annually in Canada. 


Child welfare agencies in Canada, both 
public and private, though handicapped in 
varying degrees by the lack of qualified 
social work staff and by limited financial 
resources, have developed and are con- 
tinuing to develop programs which are 
making a highly important contribution to 
the provision of the “special care and 
assistance” to which children are entitled. 


Educational Provisions for Children 


The right of children to an education 
that will fit them for economic, cultural 
and political participation in contemporary 
society has long been recognized in Cana- 
dian life. The provision of elementary edu- 
cation to the great majority of children 
was achieved well before Confederation in 
1867. In the decades that followed, educa- 
tion became free and compulsory, with the 
effective enforcement of attendance begin- 
ning in the 1890’s. By the turn of the 
century illiteracy had dropped in some pro- 
vinces to less than 10 per cent of the adult 
population and progressive reductions of this 
figure have been characteristic of succeeding 
decades. Secondary education, which was 
widely available before the beginning of 
the century, has also become increasingly 
accepted as a necessary preparation for 
modern living. Technical and commercial 
courses have been added to the original 
academic sequence required for university 
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entrance. More than 95 per cent of Cana- 
dian children attend primary and secondary 
schools in which all costs are borne by 
public funds. 


The rapid increase in the number of 
children of school age in the country in 
the postwar period has involved heavy 
requirements for additional teachers, class- 
rooms and other facilities. The strong em- 
phasis placed on education in Canada as an 
inherent right of the child and as an essen- 
tial in the national interest, however, has 
resulted in an encouraging degree of pro- 
gress in solving the problem of shortages. 


The right to higher education of children 
with the necessary capacity is gaining in- 
creasing recognition. A broad program of 
university expansion is proceeding, which in- 
volves extensive public and private financing 
both for new facilities and for enlarged 
bursary and scholarship funds. The estab- 
lishment of the Canada Council, with a 
program of assistance to both the arts and 
sciences through grants to individuals and to 
universities, has been a significant develop- 
ment in the provision of assistance to learn- 
ing in Canada. 


Protection of Women and Children in Industry 


Factory Acts began to appear on the 
provincial statute books from the 1880's 
onward. From the beginning they empha- 
sized the protection of women and children 
through specifying the hours, conditions 
and types of work that should apply to 
them. Subsequently there has been pro- 
gressive improvement in the standards 
required and in the quality of the inspection 
by which they have been enforced. 

In 1954 the federal Government estab- 
lished a Women’s Bureau within the Depart- 
ment of Labour to promote a wider under- 
standing of the role and contribution of 
women in the labour force and to advance 
their opportunities in employment. 


Income Protection of Mothers and Children 


The realization that the needs of many 
mothers and children spring from a lack of 
financial support because of the illness, 
death or desertion of the husband and father 
has led to the development in Canada of 
many income support measures. 

At the beginning of the century there was 
little support for a family that had lost 
its breadwinner. In provinces which had 
adopted the English Poor Law the support 
provided was normally limited to indoor 
care in public almshouses. In the province 
of Quebec, institutional care under volun- 
tary auspices was also all that was generally 
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available. Where, in certain other provin- 
ces, assistance was given to families in 
their own homes it was seldom adequate 
and was usually temporary. 

Of the specialized programs established 
to remedy the defects in general assistance, 
workmen’s compensation programs were the 
first to be organized. While they were 
designed primarily to achieve the objectives 
of industrial safety and the support and 
rehabilitation of injured workmen, they 
also provided pensions for the widow and 
children of the workman who was killed in 
an industrial accident. 


The precedent set in providing pensions 
to persons bereaved by industrial accidents 
and, with the First World War, to those 
whose husbands and fathers were lost in 
action, served to strengthen the case for 
pensions to all mothers who were deprived 
of the financial means of caring for their 
children. In 1916 the first provincial mothers’ 
allowances program was established and 
by 1949 all provinces had programs provid- 
ing aid to widows with dependent children 
and to mothers with husbands in mental 
hospital. In some provinces eligibility is now 
extended to divorced, separated, deserted 
and unmarried mothers and to mothers 
whose husbands are disabled or are in 
penal institutions. The allowances, which 
vary from province to province, are payable 
while the mother is caring for one or more 
children. 


While certain mothers who have been 
deserted by their husbands may, as noted, 
receive support under the mothers’ allow- 
ances programs, other basic measures for 
their protection are found in legislation 
designed to enforce their maintenance by 
legal action against the deserting father. 
Such legislation exists in the Criminal Code 
of Canada and in provincial statutes, the 
latter providing that orders for maintenance 
may be made against a deserting parent on 
presentation of evidence of desertion. The 
desertion legislation also makes possible the 
enforcement of the court orders of other 
jurisdictions on a reciprocal basis. 


Two federal income security measures of 
broad coverage, Unemployment Insurance 
and Family Allowances, were adopted in 
the 1940’s. The former, which offers pro- 
tection in cases where the breadwinner is 
unable to find work, provides coverage for 
the large majority of wage earners, while 
the latter extends to virtually all families 
with children. 

Family allowances, which are paid in 
respect to children up to age 16, are designed 
primarily to lessen the economic handicap 
of families with children. The allowance, 
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which is paid to the mother, is $6.00 a 
month for children under 10 years of age 
and $8.00 a month for children aged 10 
to 16. Allowances must be used for the 
child’s maintenance, care, training, educa- 
tion and advancement and the child is 
required to comply with the school attend- 
ance regulations of the province in which 
he lives. Immigrant families with children 
and settlers returning to Canada do not 
qualify for family allowances during the 
first year but under a family assistance pro- 
gram they can, on application, receive a 
sum of $60 annually for each child under 
the age of 16, on a basis similar to that 
for family allowances. 


Mothers may also benefit, when eligible, 
from such services as the federal-provincial 
blindness and disability programs. The 
federal war veterans’ allowances program, 
which is designed to aid veterans and their 
families not eligible for veterans’ pensions, 
may apply to both mothers and children. 


Programs designed to assist particular 
categories of persons, such as mothers and 
children, have achieved a substantial meas- 
ure of success in reaching their objectives. 
They have a number of limitations, how- 
ever, and a trend away from them and 
towards adequate and flexible general assist- 
ance is discernible in a number of provinces. 
In recent years the federal Government 
under the unemployment assistance program 
has made contributions to participating pro- 
vinces in respect to assistance costs which 
are, in the main, those involved in the 
provincial general assistance programs. It 
appears that the general assistance programs 
will be broadened and that they will succeed 
in attaining broader coverage without en- 
dangering the interests of groups such as 
mothers and children whose rights and 
benefits have been specified in the cate- 
gorical programs. 


Correctional Programs for Women and Children 


Up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury women and children charged with 
criminal offences were confined, along with 
adult male offenders, in the common gaols. 
The serious social damage resulting from 
this lack of segregation led to a movement 
for the establishment of institutions more 
likely to promote the reformation of the 
inmate. Accordingly the first juvenile reform- 
atory for boys was established in 1857, the 
first women’s prison in 1878, and the first 
reformatory for girls in 1880. 


An important forward step was taken 
in 1909 with the passage of the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act of Canada, which made 
possible and encouraged the adoption, in 


the provinces, of a social approach to juven- 
ile delinquency. The federal legislation sets 
out a number of acts which when com- 
mitted by a child constitute an offence 
known as a delinquency. When a child is 
adjudged to have committed a delinquency 
he is dealt with by the court not as an 
offender “but as one in a condition of 
delinquency and therefore requiring help 
and guidance and proper supervision”. The 
judges of the juvenile courts established by 
the provinces are thus given wide discre- 
tionary powers. To assist them in treating 
the juvenile delinquent the Judge normally 
has, as an integral part of the court, a 
probation staff of one or more part-time or 
full-time officers. Special institutions gener- 
ally known as “training schools” or “indus- 
trial schools” have been established in most 
provinces to provide correctional care for 
juveniles for whom probation is considered 
unsuitable. 


Health Programs for Mothers and Children 


The Canadian family has traditionally 
obtained the major part of its health services 
on a private basis, but publicly organized 
programs have played an increasingly im- 
portant role. Mothers and children benefited 
with the rest of the population from meas- 
ures to combat communicable diseases, 
which were instituted in the 1880's, but 
infant and maternal death rates remained 
high and it became increasingly apparent 
by the early years of this century that special 
public health measures were required to 
meet the needs of mothers and children. 
During the last 50 years and especially 
since the end of the Second World War 
great strides have been made in developing 
pre-natal and post-natal services, providing 
maternity beds and bassinets, reducing the 
incidence of childhood diseases and develop- 
ing programs of treatment and rehabilitation 
for crippled children. 

Progress in providing better health care 
for mothers and children reflects a recog- 
nition by voluntary groups and all levels 
of government of the importance of meeting 
the health needs of these groups. At the 
local level, health departments or health 
units provide a wide range of direct services 
in association with hospitals, physicians and 
voluntary health agencies. All ten provinces 
have maternal and child health programs 
within their health departments, six having 
special divisions under full-time medical 
direction. The federal Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare also has a 
maternal and child health division offering 
consultative services. Mothers and children 
have benefited from the National Health 
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Grant program, which has assisted in the 
development and extension of maternal and 
child services, research and the training 
of personnel. 

Mothers and children have also benefited 
from the decided trend towards public 
assumption of hospital and, to a lesser 
extent, medical costs. Free or assisted 
maternity services have been established in 
a number of provinces and one province 
has selected children under 16 years of age 
as a group to receive, free of charge, full 
hospital care including medical and sur- 
gical services. In four provinces public 
prepaid hospital insurance has been in exist- 
ence since the early postwar years. The 
federal-provincial program of hospital and 
diagnostic services now being instituted 
under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services Act of 1957 will be functioning in 
a majority of the provinces by January 1959. 

The great majority of Canadian mothers 
receive pre-natal care from their private 
physician, though an important role is also 
played by the Victorian Order of Nurses, a 
voluntary nursing organization, and by local 
public health units. The practice of confine- 
ment in hospital is well established in 
Canada, with about 87 per cent of all births 
occurring in maternity or general hospitals. 
In the majority of provinces almost 100 per 
cent of births take place in hospitals and 
only two provinces have a significant pro- 
portion of home confinements. Post-natal 
care of the mother and early care of the 
infant is also largely provided by private 
physicians but an increasingly important 
part is played by the public health nurse. 
Nursing visits are made to the home, and 
well-baby clinics for health supervision of 
infants and pre-school children are widely 
available wherever there are organized pub- 
lic health services. 

Children also receive health care through 
school health services which have been 
established in every province. These serv- 
ices include visual and audiometric testing, 
general medical examinations and, in some 
provinces, preventive dental health services. 
In addition, school health services are con- 
cerned with the school environment and 
involved in the health teaching program. 

Major emphasis in the protection of chil- 
dren’s health has been placed on immuniza- 
tion programs. A notable example of the 
successful application of such procedures 
has been in the anti-poliomyelitis cam- 
paign. Through agreements with the federal 
Government the provincial health depart- 
ments have made the Salk vaccine available 
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for free inoculation of children and most 
provinces also provide care free of charge 
or at nominal cost to poliomyelitis patients 
during the acute and post-paralytic stages 
of the disease. The dramatic reduction in 
the incidence of this disease constitutes the 
most recent chapter in the long story of 
success in attacking the principal diseases 
of childhood. 

There are also special programs for handi- 
capped children. Institutions for the training 
of blind and deaf children, hospital schools 
for the mentally deficient, and special classes 
for hard of hearing and partially sighted 
children provided by local school boards 
have been in existence for many years. 
More recent developments have been classes 
for orthopedically handicapped and cere- 
bral palsied children as well as classes for 
mentally retarded children not accepted in 
the regular schools. Many of these, ini- 
tiated by parent groups and supported by 
voluntary means, are increasingly receiving 
government assistance. Special education 
programs are found in all the children’s 
hospitals rehabilitation centres, and most 
tuberculosis sanatoria. 

Programs for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren are also being developed in many parts 
of the country as child guidance services 
become available and as specialized institu- 
tions are able to obtain the qualified staff 
required for their successful operation. 

Children needing hospital care are norm- 
ally treated in general hospitals serving 
all groups but there are also five general 
hospitals for children, four children’s ortho- 
pedic hospitals and a number of rehabilita- 
tion centres. 

Crippled or physically handicapped chil- 
dren have received increased attention in 
recent years as the concept of what con- 
stitutes a handicapped child has been 
broadened and as increased diagnostic and 
treatment skills and facilities have become 
available. Programs combining public and 
private endeavour are now organized in all 
provinces. They include case finding, team 
diagnostic appraisal, treatment and a range 
of rehabilitation services, including educa- 
tion designed to bring the child to his full 
potential. 

It will be evident that in the field of 


health, as in welfare, education and correc- 


tions, extensive provisions have been made 
in Canada to provide the special care and 
assistance to which motherhood and child- 
hood are entitled. 


es 


!|—Equal Social Protection of Children Born out of Wedlock 


Substantial progress has been made in 
Canada in establishing the principle that 
“all children whether born in or out of 
wedlock shall enjoy the same social pro- 
tection”. 

The position of the child born out of 
wedlock reflects social attitudes towards 
illegitimacy. Strong moral disapproval con- 
tinues in respect to extra-marital sexual 
relations; but the disposition to stigmatize 
the illegitimate child has been greatly 
reduced. There is now, in fact, very general 
recognition of the right of the child born 
out of wedlock to equal treatment in rela- 
tion to public measures affecting children. 

Most substantial progress to this end 
has been made since the First World War. 
Prior to that the very limited rights accorded 
to the illegitimate child under the English 
common law had only gradually been en- 
larged in the provinces in which English 
civil law had been adopted. In the province 
of Quebec, a somewhat different situation 
prevailed; but there too a gradual improve- 
ment in the actual condition of children 
born out of wedlock had occurred. Legisla- 
tion for the protection of children of unmar- 
ried parents, dating mainly from the 1920’s, 
marked a significant forward step. It pro- 
vided protection of children born out of 
wedlock both through legal means and 
through bringing programs designed to assist 
them and their unmarried mothers within 
the framework of a comprehensive child 
welfare program. 

A major aim of the legislation for chil- 
dren of unmarried parents is to help such 
children through assisting the unmarried 
mother. This takes the form not only of 
creating more effective means than were pre- 
viously available for the unmarried mother 
to obtain financial support from the putative 
father but it also makes available casework 
services designed to assist her with a wide 
range of problems in respect to plans for 
her confinement, relations with her family 
and the putative father and her rehabilitation 
in the community following the birth of 
the child. Assistance is also provided to 
the unmarried mother in reaching a mature 
decision about the future of her child. 

Where the unmarried mother decides to 
retain and raise her child, the child welfare 
agency may assist her in this plan, perhaps 
through providing a temporary placement 
of her child. Public financial assistance is 
available to her in some provinces and in 
four provinces she is eligible for mothers’ 
allowances. She will also receive federal 
family allowances, which are paid without 
respect to birth status to the mother as long 


as she is supporting the child. These forms 
of assistance notwithstanding, the unmarried 
mother finds that there are formidable prob- 
lems in bringing up a child out of wedlock 
in most Canadian communities. Frequently 
the unmarried mother asks the assistance of 
a child welfare agency in placing her child 
or finds some private means to this end. 

For many years a large proportion of 
children born out of wedlock were raised in 
foster homes or institutions. Adoption, how- 
ever, is now regarded as the plan which 
should be considered for virtually all chil- 
dren born out of wedlock who are made 
available for adoption by the decision of 
the unmarried parent to surrender her 
guardianship of the child. The goal of 
adoption placement is increasingly being 
realized in all parts of Canada. Adoption, 
ensuring as it does the acceptance of the 
child as an integral member of the adopting 
family, attains to a degree perhaps not 
otherwise possible the objective of providing 
to the child born out of wedlock the same 
social protection as that enjoyed by other 
children. 

In addition to forms of financial assistance 
available to unmarried mothers who under- 
take the upbringing of their children and 
the vigorous adoption programs that are 
meeting the needs of most children placed 
with child welfare agencies, there are other 
measures designed to improve the position 
of the child born out of wedlock. Among 
these are to be mentioned birth certification 
procedures and legitimation laws. Short 
form birth certificates which give informa- 
tion relating only to the individual con- 
cerned and thus do not disclose birth status 
are generally available in Canada. Children 
born out of wedlock to parents who sub- 
sequently marry may be legitimated under 
legislation in effect in all provinces. 

While the objective of assuring social 
protection for children born out of wedlock 
equal to that extended to other children 
has not been reached and may never be 
fully achieved, the progress made in the 
past four decades suggests that continued 
gains will be made in the years ahead. A 
climate favourable to equal treatment is 
increasingly evident. It is being progres- 
sively translated into means of assisting the 
unmarried mother with the financial and 
other aspects of raising her child, in the 
removal of discriminatory social practices 
and in the improvement of child welfare 
programs, especially those relating to adop- 
tion. 

—R. B. Splane, M.S.W., 


Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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The International Protection of Trade Union Freedom 
A Book Review 


The development in recent years of inter- 
national action for the protection of freedom 
of association for trade union purposes is 
described, and an evaluation of the import- 
ance of existing international guarantees 
and standards and of the effectiveness of 
existing procedures is attempted, in The 
International Protection of Trade Union 
Freedom, a recent book by C. Wilfred Jenks, 
Assistant Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office*. 

An attempt is also made in the book’s 
final chapters to estimate the significance of 
contemporary developments concerning free- 
dom of association for the future of inter- 
national organization and for the general 
theory of international law. 

The book is based on experience relating 
to two ILO Conventions: No. 87—Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organize, 1948, and No. 98—Right to 
Organize and Collective Bargaining, 1949. 
The experience comprises 153 allegations of 
infringement of trade union rights referred 
to a Committee on Freedom of Association 
established by the ILO Governing Body. 

Each member of the ILO that has ratified 
these Conventions—when the book was 
written, 23 had ratified No. 87 and 26 had 
ratified No. 98—is required to report 
annually to the International Labour Office 
the measures that it has taken to give 
effect to the Convention. Members that 
have not ratified the Conventions are re- 
quired to report at appropriate intervals the 
position of their law and practice in regard 
to the matters dealt with in the Convention. 
(For extracts from the most recent Cana- 
dian report on Convention No. 87, see page 
1229). 

; The Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion, made up of members of the ILO 
Governing Body, examines allegations of 
infringements of trade union rights and 
reports to the Governing Body whether 
further examinations of an allegation is 
necessary, and whether the allegations, if 
proved, would be an infringement of trade 
union rights, whether the allegations are 
so purely political in character that it is 
undesirable to pursue the matter further, 
or are too vague for consideration, or 
whether the evidence is insufficient. If the 
Committee reports that the case should be 
examined further, the Governing Body may 


* Jenks, C. Wilfred, The International Pro- 
tection of Trade Union Freedom, New York, 
Frederick A, Praeger, Inc., 1957. Pp. 592, 
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seek the consent of the government con- 
cerned for further fact-finding and concilia- 
tion procedures. 

The 153 cases referred to the Committee 
involved 67 governments in all parts of the 
world. In 137 of them the Committee had, 
when the book was written, submitted final 
or interim conclusions, and its reports had 
been approved by the Governing Body. The 
development of an international procedure 
for examining allegations and grievances is, 
in the author’s opinion, clearly worthy of 
study. It represents a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of international 
procedures for the examination of petitions 
and complaints made by private persons or 
bodies to international organs. 

Out of the wealth of material in this 
book on the subject indicated above, readers 
of the Lasour Gazette would find of 
particular interest the author’s analysis of 
what are the essential principles in the body 
of precedent that has been built up on the 
subject of trade union freedom. Some 
indication of the contents of these chapters 
is given in the paragraphs which follow. 

The general standards taken into account 
by the Freedom of Association Committee 
are the standards set out in the Conventions. 
Whether or not members have ratified a 
Convention, the Committee, in examining 
allegations, is guided by its provisions. The 
author points out that these standards have 
been approved after the most thorough and 
prolonged investigation and discussion by 
bodies representative of governments, em- 
ployers and workers alike for all parts of 
the world. They represent a consensus of 
view based on the experience of many coun- 
tries. In considering whether the facts 
alleged in the complaint would, if proved, 
constitute an infringement of trade union 
rights, the Committee, in applying general 
principles to specific situations, has developed 
an interesting body of precedents on some 
of the major questions in industrial relations 
facing many countries at the present time. 

The essence of fredom of association is 
the right of workers and employers to 
establish and join “organizations of their 
own choosing”. The Committee has been 
critical of the absence of any freedom of 
choice in cases in which there is, in law 
or in fact, a monopoly of the right of 
association. It has recommended recon- 
sideration by the government concerned of 
regimes characterized by the co-existence of 
two or more types of workers’ organizations, 
of which one enjoys an official approval 
denied the others. Another situation, which 


they found inconsistent with the principle, 
was a proposed provision in connection with 
a law dealing with registration of trade 
unions whereby “the Registrar may enrol an 
applicant union for any particular industry 
in any particular area if he is satisfied that 
no other union is enrolled or registered for 
that industry in that area”. 


In applying the principle that workers and 
employers may establish and join organiza- 
tions of their own choosing “without dis- 
tinction whatsoever,’ the committee has 
regarded the principle of non-discrimination 
on political grounds as applicable irrespec- 
tive of the nature or tendency of such 
discrimination. Most of the allegations sub- 
mitted to the Committee on this issue have 
related to anti-Communist legislation. The 
Committee recognizes that conviction of a 
criminal offence may be a disqualification 
for membership of a trade union as for the 
exercise of other civil rights, but emphasizes 
the importance it attaches to due process in 
cases in which measures of a_ political 
character may indirectly affect the exercise 
of trade union rights. They urged recon- 
sideration of a provision which, while it 
did not deprive persons alleged to be mem- 
bers of proscribed political parties of the 
right to belong to a union until convicted, 
provided that the fact of being charged 
entailed suspension of the right. 


In cases where it found that legislation 
involved racial discrimination in trade union 
rights it recommended that the government 
concerned give further consideration to its 
policy. 

Under the Conventions, the status of the 
armed forces and the police is left to 
national discretion by both Conventions; 
other civil servants are covered by the 1948 
Convention but not by the 1949 Convention. 
The Committee has considered a number of 
cases concerning civil servants and other 
government employees. The general prin- 
ciples which emerge from these cases are 
summarized as follows: “that civil servants 
and government employees should enjoy the 
right to organize and be protected against 
anti-union discrimination, that a require- 
ment that they be organized in unions cater- 
ing for them exclusively may be reasonable 
in certain circumstances, that it is normal 
to withhold the right to strike from civil 
servants enjoying statutory terms and con- 
ditions of employment, and that where the 
right of collective bargaining or the right 
to strike is withheld from other government 
employees on the ground that they are 
engaged in essential services there should be 
adequate alternative arrangements for the 
protection of their occupational interests”. 


In considering the right to establish and 
join organizations of their own choosing 
“without previous authorization,” the Com- 
mittee has held that “while it is common 
practice for States to provide in their legis- 
lation such formalities as seem to them 
proper to ensure the normal functioning of 
these associations, a provision in virtue of 
which the right of association is subject to 
an authorization given by a government 
department in its sole discretion is incom- 
patible with the principle of freedom of 
association”. 

The right to draw up their constitutions 
and rules freely is the key to the autonomy 
of workers’ and employers’ organization, but 
it is also clear that the International Labour 
Conference when it adopted the Convention 
contemplated that States would remain free 
to provide formalities to ensure the normal 
functioning of industrial organizations. The 
cases relating to the right to draw up con- 
stitutions and rules which have arisen before 
the Committee all involve some form of the 
question whether particular legal require- 
ments that certain matters be provided for 
in the constitution and rules are inconsistent 
with the right of organizations to draw up 
their constitution and rules freely. The 
Committee had some doubt about a pro- 
vision that rules of approved trade unions 
must contain a statement that it “will act 
as a body for co-operation with the public 
authorities and other associations for the 
furtherance of social solidarity and the 
subordination of economic and occupational 
interests to the national interests”. 

In a number of other cases where the law 
places on industrial associations applying 
for the status of recognized trade unions 
an obligation to deal with certain matters 
in their rules but does not prescribe the 
manner in which they shall be dealt with, 
the Committee has taken the view that the 
inclusion in legislation of provisions govern- 
ing the relationship between unions and 
federations which in a developed trade 
union system would normally appear in 
trade union rules may be not unreasonable 
in the early stages of development of the 
trade union movement. 

In connection with “the right to elect 
representatives in full freedom,” the two 
forms of intervention actually found are 
supervision of elections and disqualification 
for eligibility as officers. The Committee 
has on occasion pointed out “that the right 
of workers to elect their representatives in 
full freedom is a most important aspect of 
trade union freedom and that this right 
should be subject to as few restrictions as 
possible”. 
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In considering cases involving the right 
“to organize their administration and activi- 
ties and formulate their programs’, the 
Committee has emphasized that “organiza- 
tions” is defined in the Convention as “any 
organization of workers or of employers 
for furthering and defending the interests 
of workers or employers”. 

Some restrictions on political activities of 
trade unions appear in a number of coun- 
tries. In dealing with allegations that 
restrictions on political activities are incon- 
sistent with the right to organize adminis- 
tration and activities and to formulate 
programs, the Committee has been guided 
by the resolution on the independence of 
the trade union movement adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in June 
1952, which lays down the principle that 
“the fundamental and permanent mission of 
the trade union movement is the economic 
and social advancement of the workers,” and 
that “when trade unions, in accordance with 
the national law and practice of their respec- 
tive countries and at the decision of their 
members, decide to establish relations with 
a political party or to undertake constitu- 
tional political action as a means towards 
the advancement of their economic and 
social objectives such political relations or 
action should not be of such a nature as to 
compromise the continuance of the trade 
union movement or its social or economic 
functions irrespective of political changes in 
the country”. 

In commenting on one case before it, the 
Committee said: 

In order that trade unions may be sheltered 
from political vicissitudes and in order that they 
may avoid being dependent on the public 
authorities, the Committee considers that it is 
desirable that employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, on the one hand, should limit the field 
of their activities, without prejudice to the 
freedom of opinion of their members, to the 
occupational and trade union fields, and that 
the Government, on the other hand, should 


refrain from interfering in the operation of 
trade unions. 


The right of organizations to affiliate with 
international organizations has been at issue 
in a number of cases. While pointing out 
that the right of national workers’ organiza- 
tions to affiliate with international workers’ 
organizations normally carries with it the 
right to maintain contact with the inter- 
national organizations to which their organi- 
zations are affiliated, and to take part in 
their work, and that it is desirable that 
every latitude should be afforded to them 
for this purpose, the Committee has recog- 
nized that this principle may not be suscep- 
tible of unqualified application in all cir- 
cumstances, particularly where a_ political 
element or criminal charges are involved. 
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A number of cases before the Committee 
bear on the application of the principle of 
protection against anti-union discrimination. 
In a case in which the law of the country 
in question fully recognized freedom of 
association so far as the State was con- 
cerned, but contained no provision declaring 
that employers were bound to respect free- 
dom of association, the Committee con- 
sidered that, where a government has 
undertaken to ensure that the right to 
associate should be guaranteed by appro- 
priate measures, the guarantee, in order to 
be an effective guarantee, should be ensured 
by measures including the protection of the 
worker against anti-union discrimination in 
his employment. 

The Committee has been called upon to 
consider the incidence on freedom of asso- 
ciation of national security and loyalty 
programs in a number of countries and 
has had occasion to emphasize the desir- 
ability of including in procedures for the 
protection of public security the safeguards 
necessary to avoid any infringement of trade 
union rights. 

When the 1949 Convention was adopted, 
the International Labour Conference ap- 
proved a report by its Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations recording the view that the 
provisions of the Convention were not to 
be interpreted as authorizing or prohibiting 
union security arrangements, such questions 
being matters for regulation in accordance 
with national practice. In one case before 
it the Committee held that where manage- 
ment was acting in accordance with union 
security arrangements agreed upon by the 
parties, the operation of the arrangements 
might cause a worker to withdraw from a 
particular union to which he belongs but 
not “to relinquish trade union membership” 
and might cause a worker to suffer certain 
prejudice in his employment by reason of 
his membership in a particular union but 
not “by reason of union membership”. In 
these circumstances there was no anti-union 
discrimination involving a violation of the 
Convention. 

In another case the Committee considered 
that where union security arrangements 
operate and require membership of a given 
organization as a condition of employment, 
there might be an unfair discrimination if 
unreasonable conditions were to be attached 
to persons seeking such membership but in 
the particular case there were appropriate 
national remedies for testing whether mem- 
bership had been wrongfully refused in 
terms of the union shop agreement and the 
statute under which it was made, and the 
Committee refused to pursue the matter 
further. 


The 1949 Convention provides that meas- 
ures appropriate to national conditions shall 
be taken where necessary to encourage and 
promote the full development and utilization 
of machinery for voluntary negotiation 
between employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions, with a view to the regulation of terms 
and conditions of employment by means of 
collective agreements. The significance and 
importance of collective bargaining as an 
element in freedom of association has been 
recognized by the Committee in a number 
of cases. In cases in which the special 
regime applicable to public employees, or 
the restriction of strikes in essential services, 
has the effect of restricting collective bar- 
gaining, the Committee has insisted on the 
importance of alternative arrangements to 
safeguard the workers’ interests. However, 
the Committee has held that the Convention 
does not place a duty on the government 
concerned to enforce collective bargaining 
by compulsory means. It has accepted fully 
the general principle of special restrictions 
on the right to strike in essential services, 
holding, for example, that it is not an 
infringement of freedom of association to 
make disputes in essential services subject 
to a special conciliation and arbitration 
procedure; or for a government, being 
responsible for the operation of public 
services, to apply certain limitations to the 
right to strike; or, where an essential public 
service is interrupted by an unlawful strike, 
to call in persons to perform the duties 
which have been suspended. However, the 
Committee has emphasized that limitation 
of the right to strike in essential services 
involves the corollary of satisfactory alter- 
native arrangements for the redress of 
grievances. 


A number of cases have been before the 
Committee posing the question whether 
measures for the control and supervision of 
union funds can be regarded as a reasonable 
precaution against the misuse of funds or 
whether they were, in fact, an unreason- 
able restraint upon trade union freedom. 
One group of cases relates to the disposal 
of the funds of particular trade unions 
chiefly in connection with the dissolution 
of unions. The general principle underlying 
conclusions in these cases appears to be 
that the funds of a dissolved union should 
be held in trust and subsequently applied for 
the benefit of the union which can most 
appropriately be regarded as its successor. 


In evaluating the measures taken for the 
protection of trade union freedom, the 
author calls it “a leading example of one 
of the most significant tendencies in the 
development of international law in our 
time”. He emphasized the mutually com- 
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plementary character of the ILO guarantees, 
standards and procedures. The constitu- 
tional provisions and the Conventions repre- 
sent the substantive law, but these would 
have “tended to remain a body of aspirations 
of uncertain practical value” without the 
procedures, such as the procedure for exam- 
ination of reports on application of Con- 
ventions, both ratified and unratified, and 
the procedure for the examination of alle- 
gations of infringements of trade union 
rights, which make possible the development 
and progressive acceptance of a body of 
widely agreed principles concerning all 
aspects of the problem of trade union rights. 

Among the limitations of the existing 
guarantees he mentions the fact that the 
substantive law does not deal with all the 
important aspects of the matter, and the 
extent to which the effectiveness of existing 
guarantees of freedom of association for 
trade union purposes is dependent on the 
degree of protection accorded to civil liber- 
ties in general, such as freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile, the right 
to fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, and the presumption 
of innocence until proof of guilt. He does 
not appear to regard the lack of physical 
sanctions as a limitation, but he does point 
out that the procedures for checking on the 
manner in which Conventions are applied 
(which he refers to as a type of “mutual 
verification of the fulfilment of obligations”) 
depends for its effectiveness on the extent 
to which the governments and legislatures 
of members are responsive to international 
criticism. He goes on to say: 

The responsiveness of governments and legis- 
latures to international criticism is of course a 
function of general political conditions. It 
depends upon the value attached to the pledged 
word and the keenness of the sense of inter- 
national responsibility and interdependence in 
the country concerned, upon the prestige en- 
joyed there by the international body which 
has formulated the criticism, and upon the 
extent to which, under the conditions which 
prevail there, international criticism tends to 
reinforce or to silence national criticism of 
official policy. The conditions which make 
governments and legislatures responsive to cri- 
ticism in and by international bodies cannot 
be created within short periods by any action 
which it is within the power of such bodies 
to take, but over longer periods the develop- 
ment of such conditions can be encouraged by 
building up a tradition of vigorous international 
co-operation based upon the moral and social 
values proclaimed by the preamble of the 
Constitution of the Organisation and the Declar- 
ation of Philadelphia and by promoting con- 
fidence in the fairness, understanding and sound 
judgment of those who serve upon and those 
who advise the bodies responsible for verifying 
whether the obligations which have been 
assumed are being properly discharged. 


The closing chapter entitled “Freedom of 
Association and the Future Development of 
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International Law” deals with the signi- 
ficance of the ILO experience which the 
author has been analyzing on what he calls 
“the contemporary transformation of the 
scope and character of international law...... 
from a law demarcating the jurisdiction of 
States into a law governing common interests 
of mankind which can no longer be dealt 
with effectively on a national basis”. The 


ILO procedures have illustrated a way of 
developing a body of accepted international 
doctrine on crucial social and industrial 
issues which is already exercising a con- 
siderable influence on social and legal 
development in many countries “and may 
at some stage harden into customary inter- 
national law”. 
—Edith Lorentsen 
Director, Legislation Branch 


A Bibliography on Human Rights 
Compiled in the Library of the Department of Labour 


Note: The items marked with an asterisk are available in the Labour Library. 


Books and Pamphlets 


1. AMERICAN CiIvit LIBERTIES UNION. 
Labor union “Bill of Rights” Feb. 13, 1958. 
New York, 1958. 5 p. mim. Free. 

Proposes guarantee of free speech, fair 
procedures and non- discrimination with trade 
unions. 

2.* AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. INDUSTRIAL UNION Dept. Handbook 
on the industrial security program of the 
Dept. of Defense; the security risk program: 
how it works; who is affected; what to do. 
Washington, 1955. 46 p. 

Partial contents: Who is under the programs? 
What the union can do. How the program 
works. Industiral Personnel security review 
regulation. 

3.* ANDERSON, HOWARD RICHMOND, AND 
CUMMINGS, Howarp H. The UN declara- 
tion of human rights; a handbook for teach- 
ers...... Washington, U.S., G.P.O:, 1952. 31 p. 
(U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1951, 
no. 12). 

Besides the Declaration there are a few 
pages on the responsibilities of teachers with 
reference to the teaching of human rights 
in the schools. 

4.* BALDWIN, ROGER NasH. Human 
rights—world declaration and American 
practice. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee inc., c1950. 32 p. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, no. 167). 

Contains the 30 articles of the declaration, 
with notes. 

5. BARTON, Mrs. REBECCA CHALMERS. 
Our human rights; a study in the art of 
persuasion...... Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 99) 001 02up. 


6.* BERGER, MORROE. Equality by stat- 
ute; legal controls over group discrimina- 


OTe. = New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1952. 238 p. 


Bibliographical references included in “Notes” 
(p. 195-210). Bibliography: p, 221-224. 
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Contents: Civil rights today and during the 
reconstruction era. The Supreme Court, 1868- 
1937: buttressing the caste order. The Supreme 
Court, 1937-1950: undermining the caste order. 
The New York state law against discrimina- 
tion: operation and administration. Law and 
the control of prejudice and discrimination. 

7. BLAKE, ALDRICH. The civil rights revo- 
lution. Waco, Tex., Freedom of Choice, 
INCL) aL Ape 

Analysis of the civil rights issue in the United 
States from the standpoint of one opposed to 
compulsory civil rights codes. 


8. BRooKES, EpGAR H., AND MACAULAY, 
J. B. Civil liberty in South Africa. Cape 
Town, Oxford University Press, 1958. 196 p. 

A study prepared on the initiative of the 
South African Institute of Race Relations. In 
chapters on freedom of movement and of 
opinion, on economic, educational, religious 
and social freedom, the authors. carefully 
analyse all the restrictive legislation; and they 
consider fully other related matters such as 
rule of law, the police force, the franchise, and 
whether racial discrimination is fundamental 
in South African law. 

9.* CANADA. LAWs STATUTES, ETc. An 
act for the recognition and protection of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 

Bill C-60, Ist reading, Sept. 5, 1958, H. of C. 
To be discussed in detail at the next session of 
Parliament. 


10.* CANADA. PARL. SENATE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDA- 
MENTAL FREEDOMS. Proceedings and report. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1950. 362 p. 

Hearings held from April 25 to June 6, 1950. 
Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, chairman. 

11.* CANADA. PARL. SPECIAL JoINT CoM- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDA- 
MENTAL FREEDOMS. Minutes of proceedings 
and evidence and reports. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1948. 11 nos. in one vol. L. M. 
Gouin and J. L. Ilsley, joint chairmen. 


12. CAUGHEY, JOHN WALTON. In clear 
and present danger; the crucial state of our 
freedoms. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958: 207 p. 

How traditional liberties of individuals have 
been surendered in the name of internal 
security. 

13. CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. Blessings of 
liberty. Toronto, Longmans, 1956. 350 p. 


Partial contents: Forty years with freedom 
of speech and of the press. Does freedom of 
speech really tend to produce truth? Freedom 
and fear. Purges are for Russian lawyers, not 
American lawyers. The right not to speak. 
The freedom to think. Strengthening liberty 
in all countries. 

14. CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. Documents on 
fundamental human rights. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1951-1952. 3 v. 


A most useful and comprehensive collection 
of sources. It starts with Magna Carta, includes 
full documentation for American Bills of 
rights, and ends with the 1950 Constitution of 
India and some cases of 1951. 

15. CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. 
rights got into the constitution. 
Boston University Press, 1952. 

A good brief history of civil rights. 

16. COMMAGER, HENRY S. Freedom, 
loyalty, dissent. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 

Definitely liberal point of view. 


17. CUSHMAN, ROBERT EUGENE. Civil 
liberties in the United States; a guide to 
current problems and experience. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1956. 248 p. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Civil Liberty). 

A summary of field of civil liberties since 
the end of World War II. Contents: Freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and petition. 
Academic freedom. Freedom of religion. The 
right to security and freedom of the person. 
Military power and civil liberty. The civil 
liberties of persons accused of crime. Civil 
liberties and national security. Civil liberties 
of aliens. Racial discriminaton. ‘Selected 
readings” at the end of each chapter. 


18. DouGLas, WILLIAM ORVILLE. Right 
of the people. Toronto, Doubleday, 1958. 
238 p. (Franklin and Marshall College. 
North Foundation Lectures, 12th ser., 1957). 


19.* EvsuE, WILLIAM T. The weapon of 
fear. New York, Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion, 1952. 10 p. 

An address at the Prize Award luncheon of 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation on Sept. 25, 
1952, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York. 


20.* FERGUSON, G. V. Freedom and the 
news. Toronto, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1948. 17 p. (Behind the 
Headlines, v. 8, no. 6). 

Partial contents: Ideas and facts for every- 
one. Communications and national power. 
Rise of the newspaper. Foundation of the free 
press. Gathering the news. Effects of com- 
petition. Facts of government control. 


How human 
Boston, 


63876-7—34 


21.* FLEISCHMAN, HARRY. Security, civil 
liberties and unions, by Harry Fleischman, 
Joyce Lewis Kornbluh and Benjamin D. 
Segal. Washington, American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 1956. 52 p. (American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, pub. no. 31). Bibliography: p. 50-51. 

Partial contents: Who is a risk? The 
security problem. How the industrial security 
program works. Union criticisms. A union 
program. The Bill of Rights. 

22. GELLHORN, WALTER. Individual free- 
dom and governmental restraints. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 
1956. 215 p. (The Edward Douglass White 
Lectures on Citizenship, 1956). 

Contents: Changing attitudes toward the 
administrative process. Restraints on book 
reading. The right to make a living. 

23.* HALL, FRANK HAROLD. Fair employ- 
ment practices—a good beginning. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1957. 5 p. (Canada at 
work broadcast, no. 692). 

The speaker, who is chairman of the Human 
Rights Committee of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, talks about the Canadian Fair 
Employment Practices Act passed in May 1953 
and tells what his committee has done about 
the problem of discrimination in employment. 

24.* HAND, LEARNED. The Bill of Rights. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 


1958. 87 p. 

One of America’s most eminent jurists argues 
against the Supreme Court’s growing tendency 
towards government by judical review. Closely 
reasoned and eloquently written, this little 
book could well become a classic in its field. 

25.* HARTMAN, PAuL. Civil rights and 
minorities. New York, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 1955. 8 p. 

Revised from an article in the New Republic 
by Paul Hartman and Morton Puner. Includes 
a chart which tells the legal status of civil rights 
in the 48 states and the District of Columbia. 


26. HEWETSON, SARA (VAUGHAN). Essays 
on human rights, by V. L. Dicant, pseud. 
New York, Vantage Press, 1956. 128 p. 

Comments on the present status of the rights 
guaranteed by the United States Constitution. 

27.* How, W. GLEN. The case for a 
Canadian Bill of Rights...... Toronto, printed 
by Watch Tower Press, 1948. 40 p. Biblio- 
graphical footnotes. 


Reprinted from Canadian Bar Review, May 
1948. Partial contents: Civil liberties have a 
practical value to the state. The unwritten 
British Constitution. The myth of Magna 
Carta. The English Bill of Rights of 1689. 
The writ of Habeas Corpus. Freedom of 
communication: speech, press and assembly. 
History of English censorship. Censorship in 
Canada. Legislature establishes censorship. 
Limitations on expression under the Criminal 
Code. Freedom of worship. 


28. KELLY, ALFRED HINSEyY, ed. Founda- 
tions of freedom in the American constitu- 
tion. New York, Harper, 1958. 299 p. 
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29.* Konvitz, MILTON Ripvas. The con- 
stitution and civil rights. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 254 p. 


Contents: Part one: Federal civil rights. 
Part two: State civil rights. 


30. Konvitz, Mitton Ruipvas. Funda- 
mental liberties of a free people: religion, 
speech, press, assembly. Ithaca, Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1957. 420 p. (Cornell Univ. 
Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty). 

Contents: Part I: Freedom of religion. Part 
Il: Freedom of speech, press, and assembly. 
Part III: Freedom of speech, press and assem- 
bly: the clear and present danger doctrine. 

31. Lamont, Cor.iss. Freedom is as 
freedom does; civil liberties today. New 
York, Horizon Press, 1956. 322 p. Selected 
bibliography: p. 303-305. 

A panoramic view of the condition of civil 
liberties in the U.S. today. Describes the 
decline of civil liberties during the McCarthy 
regime and concludes with the expressed belief 
that the tide is turning towards the restoration 
of the Bill of Rights. 

32.* Lukas, EDWIN J., AND _ LESKES, 
THEODORE. Civil rights and civil liberties...... 
New York, National Labor Service, 1954. 
11 p. Bibliography: p. 10-11. 

Reprinted from Social Work Year Book, 
1954. Great progress was made in the pro- 
tection and expansion of civil rights in the 
decade from 1940-1950. The article enumerates 
developments at the national, state and com- 
munity levels and also considers civil liberties 
cases and mentions agencies concerned with 
both civil rights and civil liberties. 

33. MACDERMOTT, JOHN C. M. Protec- 
tion from power under English law. London, 
Stevens, 1957. 196 p. (Hamlyn lectures, 
9th ser.). 

34.* MALIK, CHARLES. The Challenge of 
human rights. Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1949. 16 p. (Behind 
the Headlines, v. 9, no. 6). 


Based on an address delivered to the Cana- 
dian Institute of Public Affairs at Lake Couchi- 
ching, Ontario, Aug. 1949 


35. MorIsoN, SAMUEL ELIOT. Freedom 
in contemporary society. Boston, Little 
Brown and Co., 1956. 156 p. (Kingston, 
Ont. Queen’s Univ. Chancellor Dunning 
Trust Foundation, 8th ser., 1956). Biblio- 
graphy: p. 151-156. 

Partial contents: Political freedom. Economic 
freedom. Academic freedom. 

36. NEWMAN, EDWIN STANLEY. Law of 
civil rights and civil liberties. New York, 
Oceana, 1958. 96 p. (Legal Almanac 
series, no. 13). Rev. ed. 


37. O'BRIAN, JOHN LorpD. National secur- 
ity and individual freedom. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 84 p. (Har- 
vard University. The Godkin Lectures on 
the Essentials of Free Government and the 
Duties of the Citizen, 1955). 


Contents: I. Security in an age of anxiety, 
II. Security, sanity, and fair play. 
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Discusses the “evolution of a new and 
un-American legal philosophy implemented by 
encroachments on the fundamental guarantees 
of liberty to the citizen”. 

38. PFEFFER, Leo. Liberties of an Ameri- 
can; the Supreme Court speaks. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1956. 309 p. 

The author attempts to shed some light on 
what the liberties of an American are and 
what they mean. Gives an account of the 
leading decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
which interpret and apply the American Bill 
of Rights. 

39. PouND, Roscor. The development of 
constitutional guarantees of liberty. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. Press, 1957. 
207 p. (Lectures delivered at Wabash Col- 
lege, 1945). 

Contents: In medieval England. The era of 
the Tudors and Stuarts. In the American 
colonies. From the Revolution to the Con- 
stitution, 

40. PuRDUE UNIV., LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE. 
Science, education, and civil liberties; report 
of poll no. 51 of Purdue opinion panel 
(proc). Lafayette, Indiana, 1958. 

41.* SALISBURY, ROBERT ARTHUR JAMES 
GASCOYNE-CECIL, 5th Marquis or. Liberty 
and authority; a re-examination...... Toronto, 
1949. 31 p. (The Falconer Lectures, 1949). 

Freedom and independence should be pre- 
served within a framework of authority. Author- 
ity is necessary for liberty of thought and. of 
spirit. 

42.* SANDWELL, B. K. The state and 
human rights. Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1947. 16 p. (Behind 
the Headlines, v. 7, no. 2). 

Discusses the setting up of a Commission 
on Human Rights by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations and comments 
on the basic freedoms. 

43. SCHWARTZMAN, RUTH, AND STEIN, 
JoserH. Law of personal liberties. New 
York, Oceana Publications, inc., 1955. 96 p. 
(Legal Almanac Series, no. 40). 

This volume is concerned with four impor- 
tant areas of the law not generally known 
except to lawyers: (1) freedom from improper 
arrest; (2) freedom from improper search and 
seizure; (3) freedom from being compelled to 
furnish evidence against one’s self; and (4) 
freedom from improper deprivation of liberty. 

44,* Scorr, FRANCIS REGINALD. Dominion 
jurisdiction over human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Ottawa, 1949. p. 497-536. 
Reprinted from Canadian Bar Review, v. 27, 
NOs) ds 

Contents: The present situation. Proposals 
for a Bill of Rights. Fundamental rights in 
the B.N.A. Act. A Bill of Rights without 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act. Revision of 
existing federal laws. Freedoms and _ rights: 
some distinctions. Areas of federal jurisdiction. 
Survey of particular federal powers. 

45, STOUFFER, SAMUEL ANDREW. Com- 
munism, conformity, and civil liberties; a 
cross-section of the nation speaks its mind. 
New York, Doubleday, 1956. 278 p. 


ia 


This survey examines the reactions of Ameri- 
cans to two dangers: (1) from the Communist 
conspiracy outside and inside the country; (2) 
from those who in thwarting the conspiracy 
would sacrifice some of the very liberties which 
the enemy would destroy. 

Partial contents: Are civic leaders more 
tolerant than other people? Is there a national 
anxiety neurosis? How tolerant is the new 
generation? Do women have viewpoints dif- 
ferent from men? What aspects of communism 
do Americans distrust most? How far does 
the communist threat account for intolerance 
of non-conformists? 

46.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. For fundamental human 
rights; an account of the work of the 
United Nations “in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion.” Lake 
Success, 1948. 126 p. 

Partial contents: From the “Four Freedoms” 
to the Charter of the United Nations. Draft 
of the Declaration of Human Rights. Draft 
International Covenant on Human Rights. The 
implementation of the Convention on Human 
Rights. 

47.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. Our rights as human beings; 
a discussion guide on the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Revised ed. New 
York, 1950. 31 p. Background reading: 
p. 31-32. ; 

A guide for leaders of adult groups, as 
well as for teachers in senior high schools and 
colleges. The text of the Declaration is in- 
cluded. 

48.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. United Nations work for 
human rights. 2d ed. New York, 1957. 
35 p. Selected bibliography: p. 31-35. 

Partial contents: Draft international coven- 
ants on human rights. The right of peoples 
to self-determination. Future program. Ad- 
visory services in the field of human rights. 
Prevention of discrimination and protection of 
minorities Freedom of Information. Studies 
and conventions dealing with human rights. 
Status of women. 

49,.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF SOCIAL 
AFFarrs. The impact of the universal declar- 
ation of human rights. New York, 1951. 
41 p. 

Partial contents: The authority of the uni- 
versal declaration. The impact of the Universal 
Declaration on groups and individuals; also 
on international and national affairs. 


50.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF SOCIAL 


AFFAIRS. Yearbook on human rights...... 
Lake Success. The Library has:— 1946- 
1955. 


51.* UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND 
SociAL COUNCIL. COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
Ricuts. Report...... New York. The library 
has: Ist, 1947-14th, 1958. 

52.* UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND 
SociAL CoUNCIL. COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTs. SuB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF 


INFORMATION AND OF THE PREss. Report...... 
New York. Library has: Ist, 1947; 3rd, 
1949; 4th, 1950. The 5th and last report 
appeared in 1952. 


53.* UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY. Universal declaration of human rights. 
Final authorized text. New York, United 
Nations, Dept. of Public Information, 1950. 
8 p. 

54.* UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL, 1946-1953 (LIE). Activities of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies in the field of economic, social and cul- 
tural rights; report. New York, United 
Nations, Commission on Human Rights, 
2952; °74"p: 

A survey of the activities of various bodies 
of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies which relate to the economic, social 
and cultural rights set out in articles 22 to 27 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

55. UNITED NATIONS N G O’s NEWSLET- 
TER. New York, United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, v. 1, no. 1 is dated 
Feb., 1958. 

A new quarterly publication issued as a 
newsletter for non-governmental organizations, 
intended as a digest of information and ideas 
for organizers working on the observance of 
the 10th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

56. U.S. LipRARY OF CONGRESS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Human rights, 
domestic jurisdiction, and the United Na- 
tions Charter prepared by Mary Shepard, 
Foreign Affairs Division, under the direction 
of the Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter. Washington, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1955. 28 p. (Staff Study no. 11, 
Subcommittee on the United Nations Char- 
ter). 

57.* WINNIPEG FREE PRESS. Protecting 
our birthright; disallowance or Bill of Rights? 
Winnipeg, 1954. 20 p. (Winnipeg Free 
Press Pamphlet no. 51). 

Reprinted from the editorial pages of Win- 
nipeg Free Press, May, 1954. 

Takes the point of view that the federal 
Government is responsible for protecting the 
basic rights of Canadian citizens. 

58.* WITMER, T. RICHARD. Civil liber- 
ties and the trade union. New Haven, Conn., 
1941. p. 621-635. 

Reprinted from The Yale Law Journal, y. 50, 
no. 4, Feb. 1941. 

How much control the union has over its 
members’ activities is not yet established. 

59,* WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE. EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE. Labor's rights in the 
United States: an outline for teachers and 
students. New York, 1941. 36 leaves, 
Mimeographed. 

A brief summary of Labour’s struggles to 
win recognition and to maintain and defend 
essential rights and liberties. 
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Periodical Articles 


60.* ADULT EDUCATION AND CIVIL LIBER- 
ties, by R. J. Blakely. (In Food for 
Thought, Nov. 1954, p. 6-9). 

Digest of a speech delivered to the National 
Conference on Adult Education, London, Ont., 
May 28, 1954. 

61.* AMALGAMATED PRESSES FOR EFFEC- 
TIVE Civic Ricuts. (In Butcher Workman, 
Mar. 1957, p. 6). 


Clothing Workers of America outlines its 
position favoring civil rights and President 
Eisenhower’s plan to create Civil Rights Divi- 
sion. 


62. AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SocIAL SCIENCE. Internal security and 
civil rights; ed. by Thorsten Sellin. Phila- 


delphia. The Academy, 1955. 190 p. 
(Annals, v. 300). 
Contents: Freedom of expression. Privacy 


and personal dignity. Subversive persons and 
groups. Academic freedom. Job security and 
national security. Investigations. 


63.* CANADA NEEDS A BILL OF RIGHTS, 
by Andrew Brewin. (In Canadian Labour, 
Jan. 1957, p. 14-15). 

From an address at the Ontario Federation 
of Labour Conference on Fair Practices and 
Human Rights, Dec. 1, 1956. 

64.* CiviL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES AND 
Labor UNIONS, by Joseph L. Rauh, jr. (In 
Labor Law Journal, Dec. 1957, p. 874-881). 

Failure of union responsibilities in treatment 
of minority groups and support of civil rights 


point to need for greater democracy within 
unions. 


65. THE CONCEPT OF LEGAL LIBERTY, by 
Glanville Williams. (In Columbia Law 
Review, Dec. 1956, p. 1129-1150). Biblio- 
graphical footnotes. 

Contents: I. The definition of legal liberty. 
II. The Choice of the word “liberty.” III. Legal 
liberties to act and not to act. IV. Legal 
liberty need not involve choice. V. Liberty 
and right. VI. Some examples of fallacies. 
VII. Liberty not as affected by the characteris- 


tics of duty. VIII. The non-emotive charac- 
teristics of legal liberty. 


66. THE CONSTANT PRESSURE ON ENTER- 
TAINMENT, by Gilbert Seldes. (In Saturday 
Night, June 27, 1953, p. 7-8). 

‘ Discusses various forms of pressure exerted 
in various fields, such as entertainment, the 


press, and the difficulty of meeting pressure 


methods by those who hold to standards of 
decent conduct. 


67. DoES FREEDOM REQUIRE A BILL OF 
RicHts? By H. F. Angus. (In Saturday 
Night, Nov. 14, 1953, p. 7-8). 

_A scholarly discussion of 
siderations of a Bill of Rights 

68.* Ex-RED’s RIGHTS UPHELD sy UAW 


REvIEW BoarD. (In AFL-CIO News, Jan. 
SSL SSoep.* 2): 


background con- 
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Summary of first official ruling of Auto- 
mobile Workers Public Review Board in up- 
holding right of five former communists to 
retain jobs with union. 

69. HuMAN RicuHTs, by Paul Martin. (In 
External Affairs, Jan. 1953, p. 28-31). State- 
ment made on Dec. 17, 1952, by the Acting 
Chairman of the Canadian Delegation to 
the United Nations General Assembly. 


Canada’s attitude toward the prevention of 
discrimination and the protection of minorities. 


70. HUMAN RiGHTs Day, by L. B. Pear- 
son. (In External Affairs, Jan. 1954, p. 34). 

Text of statement broadcast over the CBC 
network on Human Rights Day, Dec. 10, 1953, 
the 5th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

71. HUMAN RIGHTs IN CANADA, by Alex 
Maxwell. (In Ontario Labour Review, July- 
Aug. 1958, p. 8). 

Legislation plays a vital role in ensuring 
equal rights to all people. 

72. HUMAN RIGHTS IN CANADA. Round 
one: FEP. By Lloyd Harrington. (In 
Canadian Forum, Dec. 1953, p. 199-200). 

Discusses the background and some of the 
results of the passing of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act, July 1, 1953. 

73.* INVASION OF Privacy, by A. White- 
house. (In J.U.D. Digest, Spring 1958, p. 
30-38). 

Infringement on civil rights charged against 
increasing use of electronic surveillance as 
“security” and employee checks in industry; 
uses in other capacities reviewed. 

74.* MAKING PEOPLE LIKE EACH OTHER, 
by S. Blum. (In Food for Thought, April 
1958, p. 331-336). 

Problems discussed are based on actual cases 
brought to the attention of regional human 
rights of the labour movement. 

75.* “MEANINGFUL” CIvIL RIGHTS BILL 
PusHeD By AFL-CIO. (In AFL-CIO News, 
Aug. 3, 1957, p. 1). 

Summary of statement issued by AFL-CIO 
executive committee. 

76. PADLOCK CAsE, by Pauline Jewett. (In 
Canadian Forum, April, 1957, p. 7-8). 

Discusses the guaranteeing of fundamental 
freedoms against provincial encroachment and 
suggests that there might be restrictions on the 
federal government also in this respect. 


77.* SEPTIEME ANNIVERSAIRE DE DROIT DE 
L’HOMME FETE PAR CIM, by J. Perrault. 
(In Canadian Unionist, Jan.-Feb. 1956, p. 
28). 


78. WHAT Do Civit RicHTs MEAN IN 
Quesec? By R. B. Fraser. (In Maclean’s 
Magazine, Jan. 7, 1956, p. 3, 46). 

Discusses the contrast in the official con- 
ceptions, inside and outside Quebec, of a 
citizen’s rights and privileges, in the case of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Govt. Will Share Cost of Winter Work Projects 


The federal Government will pay 50 per 
cent of payroll costs of work done this 
winter in municipalities of any province 
where the provincial government approves. 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker made this offer 
in a speech in Regina on October 27. 

Subject to talks with the provinces, the 
federal Government will pay 50 per cent 
of payroll costs incurred by municipalities 
between December and April for work that 
would not normally be done this winter. 

Projects that will be supported include 
sidewalk construction, roads other than 
arterial ones, water and storm sewers, muni- 
cipal parks and some major reconstruction 
jobs. 

All projects undertaken must have the 
approval of the provincial government con- 
cerned so that provincial jurisdiction over 
municipalities will be maintained. 

The federal Government’s decision has 
its origin in the National Winter Employ- 
ment Conference (L.G., Aug., p. 847) held 
in Ottawa July 14-15. At that conference, 
delegates proposed, among others, an incen- 
tive to municipalities to undertake works 
programs in order to create winter work. 

The cost-sharing offer announced by the 
Prime Minister is designed to provide such 
an incentive. 


Manitoba Plans to Spur 
Employment This Winter 


Moves to ease winter unemployment, 
establishment of an agricultural credit plan 
and a record highway construction program 
were announced in the Speech from the 
Throne read at the opening last month of a 
special session of the Manitoba Legislature. 

It was also noted that discussions are 
under way with the federal Government 
aimed at putting into operation a flexible 
plan to promote winter employment during 
the 1958-59 season. 

A special effort to co-ordinate the proy- 
ince’s road-building, power transmission and 
telephone activities will make possible a 
marked increase in winter employment, the 
Speech announced. 

The Manitoba Government also plans to 
establish a development fund that will 
supplement normal financial sources and 


will provide financial assistance to manu- 
facturing industries, and tourist and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

“This measure is expected to lead to an 
acceleration in the rate of growth of small 
and medium-sized enterprises in Manitoba 
and the general economic development of 
the province.” 

Announcement was made in the Speech 
of the Government’s intention to increase 
aid to education along the lines indicated 
by a provincial Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation. In an interim report, the Com- 
mission urged much higher salaries for 
qualified teachers and increased financial 
support from the province for school boards. 


CCA President Calls for 
More Winter Building 


An appeal to all sections of the nation 
to increase winter construction as a means 
of lessening unemployment this coming 
winter was made last month by Harold J. 
Ball, President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association. He was speaking at a 
meeting of the Halifax Construction Asso- 
ciation and the Nova Scotia Road Builders’ 
Association. 

“This problem deserves the continuing 
attention of not only government, labour 
and industry—who are very much aware of 
it—but also of every Canadian citizen,” he 
said. 

In his appeal, Mr. Ball noted that due 
to scientific advances in research, winter 
construction in Canada is practical. The 
quality is just as good in winter as at any 
other season of the year, and if proper 
scheduling of the construction is made the 
cost is no higher. 

Mr. Ball suggested that the average citi- 
zen can assist in having construction done 
in winter by urging school boards, hospital 
boards and community organizations to 
schedule building projects so that work can 
be carried on to the greatest possible extent 
during the winter months. 


About 20 fish-preparing buildings are to 
be built in Newfoundland this winter as 
part of the Government’s program to reduce 
winter unemployment, the Department of 
Public Works has announced. 
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Participation Increasing 


In Vocational Courses 

Participation in vocational, technical and 
trade training courses increased by approx- 
imately 30 per cent in the four-year period 
from 1952-53 to 1956-57, according to a 
Department of Labour report entitled Voca- 
tional Training Program in Canada, which 
describes publicly operated technical and 
trade training courses in Canada. 

The report, which is the fifth of a series 
issued as part of the Research Program on 
the Training of Skilled Manpower, is the 
first of several dealing with various aspects 
of vocational training in Canada. Prepared 
by the Training Branch of the Department, 
it is based on a survey made with the 
co-operation of federal and provincial gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Reports will be published later dealing 
with training programs in commercial and 
service occupations, on vocational training 
in government departments and on training 
programs in vocational agriculture. 

The first three reports of the series were: 
No. 1, Progress Report (summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerte, Aug. 1957, p. 940), No. 2, 
Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Electrical and Electronics Industry, 
Heavy Machinery Industry (L.G., Nov. 
1957, p. 1281), and No. 3, Technological 
Changes and Skilled Manpower: Summary 
Report on the Household Appliance Indus- 
try (L.G., Oct., p. 1110). The fourth report 
will be published later this year. 

Most Striking Increase 

The increase in participation in courses 
during the four-year period 1952-53 to 
1956-57 was most striking in the post-high 
school or advanced technical courses and in 
the annual apprenticeship classes, although 
an appreciable rise was also shown in high 
school, industrial and trade courses. 

The report shows that annual public 
expenditures on vocational education in 
Canada had risen steadily from just over 
$30,000,000 in 1951 to approximately $50,- 
000,000 in 1956. During this period the 
total municipal share remained fairly con- 
stant at approximately 45 per cent, the 
provincial share increased from approx- 
imately 41 to 47 per cent, and the federal 
share decreased from 12 to approximately 
8 per cent. 

Under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement of 1945-55 made between the 
federal Government and the provinces, the 
greatest expansion took place in vocational 
high schools financed by municipalities with 
grants from the provinces. 

Federal assistance to the program was 
limited by fixed allotments that were paid 
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on the basis of provincial grants or costs. 
As costs increased, the federal allotments 
were not sufficient to match the provincial 
expenditures on vocational programs. This 
situation accounted for the decrease in 
the percentage of the federal share of voca- 
tional costs during the five years from 1951 
to 1956. 

The new Vocational and Technical Train- 
ing Agreement that replaced the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement in 1957 has 
provided for an increase in federal contri- 
butions to vocational and technical educa- 
tion. 


Calls for Doubling of 
Building Apprentices 

“The registration of apprentices in the 
construction trades should be at least double 


the present level,’ said Harold J. Ball, 
President of the Canadian Construction 


Association, in an address last month at 
Fredericton. 
To achieve this increase, employers, 


unions and governments must pool their 
efforts, he stated. 

“All employers in the construction indus- 
try have a very direct interest in the indus- 
try’s training program because the industry’s 
efficiency and costs are in large measure 
dependent upon the training of adequate 
numbers of recruits in properly balanced 
programs which combine jobsite and school- 
room instruction.” Employers must provide 
more opportunities for job-site training, he 
said. 

Unions should administer their journey- 
man-apprentice ratios on a regional basis 
rather than on an individual contractor, 
job or shop basis, he suggested, and provin- 
cial governments should give serious con- 
sideration to the introduction of pre-employ- 
ment training courses and of certification 
of tradesmen where this has not already 
taken place. 

Prospects for apprentices in the construc- 
tion industry are especially attractive, Mr., 
Ball pointed out. “There are few industries 
in Canada that offer as many opportunities 
to men to rise from ‘the ranks and take 
on positions of prominence and respon- 
sibility.” 


Vocationel Guidance in 
Belgium Provided by Law 


A vocational guidance service set up by 
law in Belgium is described in an article 
of a recent issue of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal by Leonard A. Ostlund, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology at Kent 
State University, Ohio. 


Belgium pioneered with the first guidance 
centre in Europe, established at Brussels in 
1912. Twenty-five years later, a compre- 
hensive guidance service was set up by law, 
which provided for its establishment and 
functioning on a nation-wide basis under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Educa- 
tion. There are now 88 local counselling 
centres and 18 regional psychological-socio- 
logical-medical centres. 

The law stipulates that counsellors must 
have a certificate or degree from a recog- 
nized institution, that each guidance centre 
shall consist of a counsellor, nurse, doctor, 
social service worker, and clerical staff, and 
that the service must be free of charge. 

No compulsion may be used either in 
inducing an individual to be counselled or 
to follow counselling recommendations. 


Current Labour Unrest 
*Deplorable’’—CMA Head 


Current labour unrest in Canada is 
especially deplorable at this time when it 
is imperative to keep Canadian products 
competitive with those produced abroad in 
both price and quality, said Ian F. McRae, 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, in a recent address. 

“Management,” the speaker said, “is not 
against high wages. At the same time, it 
is absolute folly for any of us to proceed 
on the assumption that we are ‘entitled’ to 
a substantial annual raise, irrespective of 
current economic conditions and individual 
performances. But that is precisely the 
stand being taken in some quarters.” 

Was it not strange, he asked, that at 
this time thousands of men in several of 
Canada’s most important industries, who 
for the most part were earning between 
$4,000 and $5,000 a year, and who were not 
being threatened by any move to reduce 
their earnings, should be willing to engage 
in prolonged strikes and lose hundreds of 
dollars in wages? 

Quoting a recent statement of Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, in which 
he said that “Labour is getting a bigger 
share of a bigger pie,” Mr. McRae said 
that “still the demands keep rolling in with 
hardly a break, and Management is faced 
with the ultimatum: Pay up—or else.” 

The CMA President complained of the 
way in which union spokesmen “for the 
most part airly dismiss the idea that there 
is any connection between wage increases 
and price increases. They seek to persuade 
the public at large that their insatiable 
demands can be met out of profits.” 

Such spokesmen, he said, ignored the fact 
that profits have fallen sharply this year, 
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that the Government takes half of all 
profits, and that much of what it left goes 
into providing the new plant and equip- 
ment “which is so essential to business 
survival and expansion, and, let it not be 
forgotten, to the provision of an increasing 
number of jobs”, 


UK Prices Likely Stable 
Despite Wage Increases 


The United Kingdom’s Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes, in its second 
report, issued in August, has predicted that 
the price level of goods and services may 
remain almost stable, with rising labour 
costs being offset, or nearly offset, by lower 
materials costs and lower profit margins. 
The retail price index is even less likely to 
rise, and may even fall. 

The Council’s first report was issued last 
February (L.G., May, p. 481). 

Fixed capital expenditure in the public 
sector is likely to be roughly stable; in 
the private sector, to decline somewhat. 
Investment in inventory and in work in 
progress is likely to be lower, and govern- 
ment expenditures on goods and services 
likely will remain about stationary. 


Demand for Labour Eases 


Figures available up to July 1958 indi- 
eated that unemployment, employment, 
vacancies, short-time and overtime showed 
some easing of the demand for labour, 
according to the report. 


The report noted that the index of retail 
prices continued to rise up to June, and 
that 69 per cent of that rise since October 
1957 was accounted for by increases in 
food prices. Other sectors of the index, 
apart from housing, climbed little in the 
October-June period. There was a definite 
levelling-off in export prices and in the 
wholesale price index of manufactured 
goods. 

It was also noted that fewer workers had 
been given wage increases during the first 
quarter of 1958, and the average amount 
was smaller than in 1957. In the first seven 
months of 1958 the weighted average in- 
crease given in negotiated wage settlements 
was 3.6 per cent. The figure includes those 
groups of workers who have sliding-scale 
agreements linked to the cost of living. 
Little change in productivity had occurred, 
the report notes. 

Recent figures for profit incomes and for 
the size of wage settlements suggested that 
although there is still a gap between the 
rise in total incomes and the rise in total 
output, it might have narrowed a little. 
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Headed CLC Department, 


Howard Conquergood Dies 


Howard Conquergood, Director of the 
Political Education Department of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, died in Ottawa 
on October 18. 

Before the founding of the CLC he had 
been Director of the Education and Welfare 
Department of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and before that, he had held a 
similar position with the United Steel- 
workers. 

His first contact with the labour move- 
ment was at the age of 17 years, when he 
joined the Musicians’ Protective Associa- 
tion (AFL). 

Born in Toronto, Mr. Conquergood was a 
graduate of Queen’s University and the 
University of Toronto. A former staff mem- 
ber of the YMCA at Toronto and Hamilton, 
he was a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers as well as one of the original members 
of the firsts CCYM Executive in Ontario. 


In 1943, he joined the staff of the United 
Steelworkers of America as Canadian Edu- 
cation and Welfare Director. Later that 
year he became the union representative 
of the 5,000-member Steelworkers local at 
Research Enterprises. 

When the big steel strike took place in 
1946 he was placed in charge of picketing 
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and strike welfare administration at the 
Steleo plant in Hamilton. As Welfare Direc- 
tor of the Steelworkers, he was in charge of 
a number of other important strikes. 


In 1947 he was successful in obtaining the 
co-operation of a number of unions to con- 
duct Canada’s first CIO-CCL-sponsored 
union summer school at Geneva Park. The 
next year, when an Education Committee 
of the CCL was established, he travelled 
from coast to coast conducting union insti- 
tutes in co-operation with local labour 
councils. 

In 1951, when the CCL established a 
Department of Education and Welfare, Mr. 
Conquergood became its Director and, with 
the TLC-CCL merger in 1956, assumed the 
position he held at the time of his death. 


Wes TLC Officer, 
J. W. Buckley Dies 

Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and 
Labour Congress from 1947 to 1949, John 
W. Buckley died in Toronto October 18 
at the age of 76 years. 

Previously, he had been since 1928 Secre- 
tary of the Toronto and District Trades 
and Labour Council and was TLC Vice 
President from 1941 to 1947. In 1929 he 
was TLC fraternal delegate to the Trades 
Union Congress. 
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John Wl Buckley: 


Born in Manchester, England, Mr. Buck- 
ley came to Canada in 1907 and trained and 
worked as a carpenter with the Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for a period of 30 years. 

Following his retirement he served as a 
referee for unemployment insurance. 


Death Claims Two Men 
Well-Known to Labour 


The deaths occurred during September of 
two persons well-known to Canadian trade 
unionists. 

S. Harry McLaren, former Executive 
Director of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, died September 2 at the age 
of 65 years. 

On September 15, Abraham Kirzner, 
former business agent in Toronto of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, died at the age of 73 years. 

Mr. McLaren, who had previously served 
as Chief Treasury Officer, Dependents’ 
Allowance and Assigned Pay, became Chief 
Treasury Officer of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission on its organization 
in 1941. Two years later he was named 
Assistant Director of Mobilization under 
National Selective Service. He became 
Executive Director of the UIC in 1945, 
retiring from that post in October 1954. 

Mr. Kirzner had served on the ILGWU 
staff as organizer and business agent for 
more than 30 years until his retirement in 
1953. He had been Vice President of the 
Jewish Labour Committee, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of the Garment 
Industry of Ontario, and a leading member 
of the Workman’s Circle of Toronto. 


Promotions, Elections 
Of Labour Interest 


Vancouver trade unionist Herb Flesher 
has been appointed chief of the Labourers’ 
Union for Western Canada. A former 
President of the Vancouver Building Trades 
Council, he succeeds the late Carl Berg 
as Manager of the Western Canada sub- 
regional office of the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union. 

William Buss of Toronto has been re- 
elected for a second term as President of 
the 36,000-member National Union of Pub- 
lic Employees. Thomas Lewis of Vancouver, 
Jack Raysbrook of Hamilton and Harley 
_ Horne of Calgary have been elected Vice 
Presidents of the union. Robert Rintoul 
of Ottawa continues as National Director. 

Mort Brandenburg of Tenafly, NJ., has 
been elected President of the 32,000-member 
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Distillery Workers’ Union. A former Vice 
President of the Union, and President of 
its 1,800-member Local 2 in New York, he 
succeeds Joseph O’Neill of Chicago. 

A. L. McGregor, former assistant superin- 
tendent for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in Ottawa, has been appointed 
Labour Relations Manager at the railway’s 
Montreal headquarters. 


U.N. Creates Special Fund 
For Technical Assistance 


A special fund designed to enlarge the 
scope of existing United Nations programs 
of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries was created by the U.N. General 
Assembly on October 15. The fund is 
expected to have an initial working capital 
of $100,000,000. 

The resolution setting up the fund said 
it might be used initially in carrying out 
surveys, research and training, demonstra- 
tions and pilot projects; but it should con- 
centrate as far as practicable on “relatively 
large” projects rather than spreading its 
resources thinly over a large number of 
small ones. 

Participation in the fund will be limited 
to member states of the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In 1957, under its Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, the United Nations 
spent $25.79 million on operations in 132 
countries and territories, it has just been 
reported. 

Seventy-four per cent of the total expen- 
diture was devoted to providing the services 
of experts, compared with 16 per cent 
applied to fellowships and study grants, and 
10 per cent to equipment and supplies. 

Of a total of 2,513 experts, Canada pro- 
vided 98; it also accommodated 33 fellows. 

Canada’s Share $2 Million 

The money for the program is contributed 
by member states of the United Nations. 
In 1957, 84 governments pledged $30.84 mil- 
lion, of which more than 90 per cent 
was paid up. Pledges—all of which have 
been met—from Commonwealth countries 
amounted to $5.62 million, of which Canada’s 
share was $2 million and Britain’s $2.24 
million. The United States pledge amounted 
to more than $15 million, and that of 
Russia to $1 million. 

The distribution of the expenditure among 
the regions of the world was: Asia and 
the Far East, 32.6 per cent; Latin America, 
28 per cent; the Middle East, 19.2 per cent; 
Africa, 11.3 per cent; Europe, 7.2 per cent; 
and inter-regional projects, 1.7 per cent. 
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OFL Brief Urges Changes 
In Labour Relations Act 


The right of association with freedom 
of association as its corollary is illusory 
unless individuals have a right to exercise 
it in full liberty, the Quebec Federation of 
Labour said in a brief presented to the 
provincial Government October 23. 

The brief, read by the Federation’s presi- 
dent Roger Provost to Premier Maurice 
Duplessis and members of his Cabinet, said 
that the least mistake, the least omission, 
no matter how small, on an application for 
certification immediately and irrevocably 
led to the rejection of the application. 

It said that the prohibited practices out- 
lined in the Quebec Labour Relations Act 
had remained “a dead letter” as far as 
management was concerned. They did not 
prevent intimidation, nor management in- 
tervention, nor dismissal for union activities. 

“The employers who refuse to their em- 
ployees the right of union, and they are 
numerous, make fun of the law for the 
simple reason that it does not carry 
adequate penalties. The penalty is so light 
that it does not even act as a preventive,” 
the brief declared. 

“Unless the law is immediately amended, 
we cannot figure any other means of pre- 
venting prohibited practices in the future, 
but the more frequent recourse to strike, 
no matter by what name it may be de- 
scribed. In the present context, all other 
recourses have proved to be ineffective and 
futile.” 

The brief complained of the slowness of 
labour hearings and proceedings and asked 
that the procedure be changed to promote 
more speed. 

The Federation suggested that the Labour 
Relations Board be made up of equal num- 
bers of employers’ and unions’ representa- 
tives. 

It repeated a request that lists of avail- 
able and competent persons who have been 
approved in advance by employers’ associa- 
tions and labour organizations be used by 
the Minister of Labour when naming chair- 
men of conciliation boards. 

Referring to police action during strikes, 
the brief said police should be a force of 
order, not repression; nor should they be 
the employers’ instrument. 

The Federation criticized delays within 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
asked that a complete investigation of the 
Board’s operations be held. 

Legislation, such as existed in six other 
provinces, prohibiting discrimination because 


of race, creed or colour was urged by the 
brief. 
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Premier’s Reply 

Premier Duplessis said he recognized fully 
the workers’ right to associate. In fact, 
he said, it was not only a right but a duty. 
However, holding more strikes was not. the 
right way to solve things, he warned. 

Democracy, he said, existed to serve all 
the people, not just one class. 

The Premier declared there was not one 
province in Canada or one state in the 
United States where working conditions had 
improved more than in the province of 
Quebec. 

The right to strike, he said, was an extra- 
ordinary right, not to be used lightly. “All 
suffer when there is a strike,” he said. “It 
is a major operation. You do not operate 
on a man’s heart if he has a toothache.” 

Premier Duplessis disagreed with many of 
the statements contained in the brief. 

“You should not see injustices where they 
do not exist,” he said, nor should you see 
them only on one side.” 


Newfoundland Federation 
Holds 22nd Convention 


Delegates to the 22nd annual convention 
of the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
were warned by President Doyle Sharpe 
that there are “dark clouds on the horizon 
for Labour”. 

One dark cloud he mentioned was that 
employers are introducing “high-pressure 
salesmen” into Canada who are trying to 
establish right-to-work laws. Another was 
the increase in anti-labour propaganda; 
this must be guarded against, he warned. 

Labour Minister C. H. Ballam, address- 
ing the convention, praised the work of the 
apprenticeship division of his department. 
He noted that since 1953, some 1,000 young 
men have entered training, 300 have 
graduated, 600 are still in training, while 
about 100 have dropped out. He felt no 
division of the department was more impor- 
tant than apprenticeship. : 

CLC President Claude Jodoin and 
Premier J. R. Smallwood were present at 
the convention. 

Harvey Ladd, President of District 2, 
International Woodworkers of America, 
explained why the IWA had gone into 
Newfoundland: primarily, to get fair treat- 
ment for loggers. 

The IWA was currently seeking a proper 
wage scale for the logger, he explained. The 
mill worker gets $1.72 an hour, he said, 
and there was no reason why the logger 
should be satisfied with the $1.05 he is paid. 

Mr. Ladd said he foresaw the day when 
the paper mill workers and the wood- 
workers would attend a convention as 


members of the same union, following a 
merger of the two groups. He suggested the 
merged union might be called the United 
Forest Products Workers of America. 

A resolution calling on the NFL to 
approach the provincial Government for 
enactment of legislation to compel indus- 
tries employing more than 200 to establish 
pension plans was rejected when it was 
learned that the Canadian Labour Congress 
was trying to obtain similar legislation on a 
national level from the federal Government. 


UMW Convention Forced 
To Extend over 3 Weeks 


The annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers, District 26, originally planned to 
last two weeks, was forced to extend into a 
third week by the large number of resolu- 
tions submitted. (An account of the first 
week’s proceedings appeared in the October 
issue, page 1106.) 

Among the more important subjects on 
which resolutions were presented were: wage 
increases, overtime rates and extra pay 
for work on Sundays and holidays, excessive 
overtime working, paid vacations, improved 
payments and extended coverage of miners 
under workmen’s compensation legislation, 
provision of better first aid facilities under- 
ground, and improved pension plans. 

The convention discussed recommenda- 
tions of the policy committee that called for 
a target of a wage increase of 20 cents an 
hour in forthcoming negotiations, and incor- 
poration into the basic wage of the present 
production bonus of $1 a day. The demands 
would have the effect of increasing the 
basic rate to about $14 a day from the 
present $11.54. 

The union’s current two-year contract, 
which gained miners their first wage increase 
in six years, expires in December. 

Other recommendations of the committee 
included proposals for: eight paid statutory 
holidays a year; time-and-a-half for all 
overtime over eight hours and double time 
for Sundays and holidays; and three weeks 
vacation with pay a year. 

A strong demand for more comprehensive 
coverage of miners by workmen’s compen- 
sation, elimination of delays in processing 
cases, and recognition of the hazards of 
mechanical mining by classification of new 
occupational diseases allegedly resulting 
from it, was made in a number of resolu- 
tions passed by the delegates. 

The convention unanimously approved a 
recommendation calling for more and better 
first aid and medical equipment in mines. 

The delegates approved action by union 
officers to secure a pension plan, if possible 


non-contributory, and also voted them con- 
stitutional authority to extend existing 
contracts with employers pending agree- 
ment on new ones. The committee’s recom- 
mendation did not rule out a suitable con- 
tributory pension plan, if one could be 
arranged. 

There were numerous complaints about 
the excessive amount of overtime that was 
said to be required of miners, sometimes 
under threat of dismissal. Many miners 
were said to be working 11 hours a day, 
instead of the statutory eight hours. Some 
delegates said that inefficient management 
was the chief cause of excessive overtime 
working. 

The convention supported a resolution 
that pressed for the establishment of a 
provincial coal marketing board; this, it 
was said, would enable smaller operators 
to get a fair share of the market and would 
provide year-round work for their em- 
ployees. 

The convention accused Canadian indus- 
try of pronouncing a sentence of “industrial 
death” on many workers over 40 years of 
age. The submission of a brief to the federal 
Government on the subject was approved. 

Strong resentment was expressed against 
the Nova Scotia Power Commission for its 
action in closing down its Inverness thermal 
power plant. 


Railroad Trainmen Mark 
75th Anniversary 


The 75th anniversary of the founding of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was 
observed September 23 with ceremonies 
at Oneonta, N.Y., where the union was 
organized. 

On hand for the occasion was 94-year-old 
Elmer Wessell, believed to be the only 
surviving charter member of the Brother- 
hood. 

Among those sending messages of con- 
gratulation to the Brotherhood on the 
anniversary were Hon. Michael Starr, 
Canada’s Minister of Labour, and CLC 
President Claude Jodoin. 


Teamsters Call New Convention 


The Executive Board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters voted last month 
to call a special convention and election 
of officers sometime after February 1, 1959. 

This prompted the court-appointed Board 
of Monitors for the Teamsters to file suit 
in attempt to prevent such an election. 
The Board, with the Teamster representa- 
tive dissenting, held that the union was not 
yet ready “to provide for the holding of 
a truly representative convention”, 
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B.C. Unions Urge Publicity 
For Feir Practices Act 

The need for a continuing educational 
program to inform racial groups of their 
rights under the Fair Employment Practices 
Act was stressed by the Human Rights 
Committee of the B.C. Federation of Labour 
in a recent brief to the provincial Cabinet. 

Most persons referred to the Committee 
were not aware of their rights under the 
Act and many did not know of the exist- 
ence of the Act, the brief stated. 

The brief suggested several methods by 
which the government might publicize the 
Act. 

Amendment Sought 

An individual, the brief said, was hesitant 
about filing a complaint concerning discrim- 
ination because the onus would be on him 
to initiate and sign the alleged violation. 
It asked that the Act be amended so that 
interested organizations or friends could 
file complaints on behalf of these individuals. 

It requested legislation to end restrictive 
covenants in real estate transactions that 
restrict the sale of property to persons of 
certain races, colour, religion or national 
origin. 

In presenting their brief the labour dele- 
gation pointed out that a study of employ- 
ment application forms, including some of 
the largest firms in British Columbia, had 
shown that the majority contained discrim- 
inatory questions, including queries on place 


of birth, citizenship, religion and military 
service. 


NUPSE Solidly Against 
Compulsory Arbitration 

A resolution expressing opposition to any 
form of compulsory arbitration was unani- 
mously adopted at the annual convention 
of the National Union of Public Service 
Employees (CLC), held October 1-4 at 
Hamilton, Ont. 

“As soon as compulsory arbitration comes 
in, collective bargaining goes out the win- 
dow,” said §. A. Little, the Union’s Director 
of Organization. He accused municipalities 
of failure to accept their responsibility to 
bargain collectively with their employees. 

Another resolution adopted unanimously 
demanded that both the production and 
distribution of natural gas be made a 
public utility. Francis Eady, education offi- 
cer, suggested an Ontario natural gas com- 
mission similar to that which had led to 
the creation of the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission. 
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The delegates expressed opposition to 
Section 78 of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, which permits municipal councils to 
exclude their employees from the Act. 

NUPSE President James E. Clark re- 
ported that there had been no marked 
progress towards merger with the National 
Union of Public Employees. 

Speakers at the convention, which was 
attended by 150 delegates representing 
18,000 workers in civic, utility and hospital 
employment, included President Claude 
Jodoin of the Canadian Labour Congress; 
President W. J. Smith of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers; and Larry Sefton, Direc- 
tor of District 6, United Stelworkers of 
America. 

James BE. Clark was re-elected President 
of the Union. The three Vice Presidents 
were also re-elected: K. Cummings, F. O. 
Rogers and C. C. Mainds. 


ITU Convention Approves 
Overhaul of Constitution 


At its 100th convention, held in San 
Francisco August 16 to 22, the International 
Typographical Union almost unanimously 
approved an overhauling of its general laws 
and by-laws. 


Delegates approved a transfer from the 
general laws to the by-laws of those rules 
that were considered to be related to the 
union’s self-government only. Left in the 
general laws were those matters considered 
necessary in a collective agreement. 

The ITU had traditionally attached a 
copy of its general laws to any contract 
with an employer to ensure that only ITU 
members would be employed in the com- 
posing rooms of printing plants. The United 
States National Labor Relations Board has 
ruled that the Taft-Hartley Act made such 
contracts illegal. 

In a statement in the Typographical 
Journal, ITU President Elmer Brown ex- 
plained that Canadian locals should not 
alter their previous policy of negotiating 
closed shop contracts, which are legal in 
Canada. “The ITU will not approve a 
contract in Canada that does not provide 
for a closed shop,” he wrote. 


Bar Non-Union Printing 


The convention adopted an amendment 
to the by-laws that will prohibit the dis- 
tribution at ITU conventions of any printed 
matter “unless it bears either the Allied 
Printing Trades Council or the Typogra- 
phical Union label”. 

The delegates voted down 37 proposed 
amendments that would have increased 
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expenditures from the union’s general fund, 
pension and mortuary funds, and defence 
fund because no proposed amendment pro- 
vided for additional revenue for the funds. 


ICWU Approves Merger 
Talks with Oil Union 


A “Memorandum of Understanding” that 
contains a schedule for discussions on 
the proposed merger of the International 
Chemical Workers Union and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union gained overwhelming approval at 
the 15th annual convention of the ICWU 
in Washington last month. 


The Union’s President, Walter L. Mit- 
chell, was re-elected by acclamation, the 
first time in six years that there has been 
no contest for the office. Secretary-Treasurer 
Marshall Shafer and four of the nine Vice 
Presidents, including Canadian Vice Presi- 
dent Gordon MclIlwain, were also returned 
by acclamation. In the five vice-presidential 
contests, three incumbents were returned, 
two defeated. 


The question of a change from annual to 
biennial conventions was deferred until next 
year. A proposal to change the name of the 
ICWU to give recognition to workers in 
the gas, atomic and mining industries was 
referred to the executive board for further 
consideration. 

A proposal to increase per capita tax to 
establish a full-time health and _ safety 
department was voted down. 


IWA, Paper Mill Workers 
Moving towards Merger 

As the result of a pact signed at Port- 
land, Ore., in October, the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (CLC), representing 34,000 
Canadian workers, and the International 
Woodworkers of America (CLC), represent- 
ing 44,000 Canadians, will likely merge into 
one union. 

In announcing a two-year, 10-point agree- 
ment, the unions advised that it was drawn 
up to determine how well the two can work 
together. Should they decide to merge, 
the question will be put to the unions’ 
1959 conventions. 

Under the agreement for merger, the 
unions will participate in organizing, will 
exchange copies of collective bargaining 
contracts, co-ordinate their research, and 
assist each other in strike or picket action. 

Total membership of the IWA is 130,000; 
of the Pulp and Sulphite Workers, 166,000. 


Nowa Scotia 7th Province 
To Enter Hospital Plan 


Seven of Canada’s 10 provinces are now 
active participants in the federal-provincial 
hospital insurance scheme, following the 
signing last month of an agreement between 
the federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia. 

The Nova Scotia plan becomes effective 
January 1, on the same day citizens of the 
province will start paying a 3-per-cent retail 
sales tax to finance the province’s share of 
the cost. Taxes on tobacco and liquor also 
will be increased. 


Out-Patient Services 

Nova Scotia’s plan provides one of the 
broadest ranges of out-patient services made 
available so far in any participating prov- 
ince. 

It is anticipated that hospital insurance 
for the first year will cost $12,756,000. The 
province’s share is expected to amount to 
$5,434,000. 


The agreement was signed by Hon. J. 
Waldo Monteith, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, and Hon. Richard A. 
Donahoe, Nova Scotia Minister of Public 
Health. 


Housing Starts in August 
Advance 15 Per Cent 


Starts on the construction of new dwell- 
ing units in August advanced 15 per cent 
to 15,664 from the year-earlier total of 
13,578, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
announced last month. 

In the January-August period, starts were 
at an all-time high: 103,634, some 36.5 per 
cent greater than 1957’s like total of 75,937. 

Completions in August were 50 per cent 
higher than in August 1957, 12,707 com- 
pared with 8,488. Completions in the first 
eight months this year were also at a new 
peak, 80,675, a rise of 19 per. cent over last 
year’s comparable total of 67,633. 

The previous eight-month record for 
starts was set in 1955, when 90,849 units 
were started in the January-August period. 
The previous record for completions in the 
year’s first eight months was 78,407, estab- 
lished in 1956. 

Units under construction at the end of 
August 1958 numbered 94,889, up 24 per 
cent from 76,623 under construction at 
August 31, 1957. 

In the United States, housing starts in 
August rose to 119,000 compared with 111,- 
000 in July and 100,000 in August 1957. 
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Revised Bulletin Ready on 
Workmen’s Compensation 


A revised edition of the Department’s bul- 
letin, Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, 
A Comparison of Provincial Laws, is now 
available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Prepared by the Legislative Branch, the 
bulletin has been brought up to date as of 
June 1958, and contains changes made at 
1957 and 1958 sessions of provincial Legis- 
latures. The previous revision was issued 
in December 1956. 

One of the important changes noted in the 
bulletin is that the percentage rate of aver- 
age earnings on which compensation is 
based was raised from 70 to 75 per cent 
in New Brunswick, to take effect on 
January 1, 1959. With this change, com- 
pensation for disability will be paid in all 
provinces but Nova Scotia on the basis of 
75 per cent of earnings. In Nova Scotia, 
the rate is 70 per cent. 

The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation may be computed were in- 
creased from $3,000 to $4,000 in New 
Brunswick in 1957, and from $2,700 to 
$3,000 in Prince Edward Island in 1958. 
The ceiling on earnings under the Acts is 
now $3,000 in four provinces; $3,500 in one; 
$4,000 in three others; and $5,000 in two 
provinces (Ontario and Saskatchewan). 

In 1958 the monthly allowance to a widow 
was raised from $50 to $65 in Manitoba. 
In New Brunswick, all widows’ pensions 
which were being paid according to lower 
scales of benefits were raised to the current 
level of $50 a month. Monthly benefits to 
children were increased in Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan in 1957 and in 
Manitoba in 1958. In New Brunswick, pro- 
vision was made in 1957 for payment of all 
children’s allowances, regardless of the date 
of the accident, according to the present 
scale of benefits. In Ontario, the lump 
sum payment to a widow and the allow- 
ance granted for burial expenses were both 
raised from $200 to $300. 

The Newfoundland Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board was authorized to spend up 
to $25,000 in a year in providing disabled 
workmen with necessary academic and voca- 
tional training. In New Brunswick, the 
Board was empowered to spend up to 
$50,000 in a year, instead of $15,000, in 
rehabilitation of injured workmen. 

The New Brunswick Board. was given 
authority to make safety regulations for 
the industries of construction, demolition 
and excavation. 

The pamphlet describes the collective 
liability system of workmen’s compensation 
in effect in each. of the Canadian provinces, 
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and discusses in some detail the main 
points of the legislation, including adminis- 
tration, coverage, waiting period, medical 
aid, rehabilitation and accident prevention. 

Benefits payable to injured workmen or 
to their dependants in fatal cases are set 
out in the form of tables. A table of 
occupational diseases indicates the provinces 
in which each disease is compensated. 

The bulletin is available in both English 
and French from the Queen’s Printer at 
25 cents a copy. 


Textile Wage Index Rose 
4.7 Per Cent in Year 


The index of wages for the primary tex- 
tiles industry rose 4.7 per cent between 
October 1956 and October 1957, according 
to the fifteenth of the annual series of 
reports on wages and hours, which has just 
been released. Prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department, 
the bilingual report, entitled Wages and 
Hours—Primary Textiles Industry 1957, may 
be obtained free from the Queen’s Printer. 

The wage index numbers of each of the 
four divisions of the industry also rose 
during the period, the percentage increases 
being: cotton yarn and cloth, 3.2; woollen 
yarn and cloth, 6.4; hosiery and other 
knitted goods, 5.4; synthetic and silk tex- 
tiles, 4.4. These increases were slightly 
larger than those shown in 1956, except 
in the cotton industry, where the rise was 
smaller. 

The report contains tables which show 
average wages and numbers of workers for 
representative occupations in each of the 
four divisions of the industry for the whole 
country and for the main geographic 
regions. Average wages for Canada as a 
whole ranged from 76 cents an hour for 
female general labourers to $2.03 for male 
round heel knitters, 60 gauge. 

Another table shows that the standard 
work week was 40.7 hours :n the cotton 
yarn and cloth division, 45.1 in woollen 
yard and cloth, 43.8 in hosiery and other 
knitted goods, and 44.3 hours in synthetic 
and silk textiles. 


All U.S. Auto Firms Sign 
Similar Pacts with UAW 


Three-year agreements with the United 
Automobile Workers signed early in October 
by General Motors Corporation and Chrys- 
ler Corporation in the United States, and 
by American Motors about two weeks 
later, were the same in their main provisions 
as the contract. signed by the Ford Motor 
Company and the union in the middle of 
September (L.G., Oct., p. 1103). 


CURRENT ee 
manpower and labour relations 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH RE ; TEW 


Current Manpower Situation 


Employment has shown little change since the notable recovery of the 
early spring months. After adjustment for seasonal variation, the employment 
estimates have fluctuated since that time within a fairly narrow range. In 
October it was a little over 1 per cent above the March low, and a little less 
than 1 per cent below the 1957 peak. 

The pause in the recovery of employment is partly attributable to tem- 
porary factors, many of which have been eliminated in recent weeks. By 
the end of October strike settlements had been achieved in the construction, 
steel and shipbuilding industries; logging in British Columbia resumed after an 
enforced shutdown of unusual length, and automobile production was fully 
under way after a series of interruptions. These developments, while not in 
themselves a strong stimulus to a general advance in employment, have cleared 
away some of the obstacles to further recovery. 

The maintenance of employment levels in the past month or two has 
depended to a considerable extent on the increasing requirements of various 
service activities. Education and health services in particular have absorbed 
a considerably greater number of workers this autumn than they did in past 
years. The number employed in the service industry as a whole in October 
was estimated to be 1,312,000, almost 7 per cent greater than a year ago. 
In finance, insurance, real estate and public utilities employment was 
moderately higher than a year ago, but in all other industries it was down. 

Residential construction increased again in October, raising the annual 
rate to a level not far short of the record achieved at the beginning of this 
year. In non-residential construction, activity was still well down from a year 
earlier although the decline appeared to have been halted. In the third 
quarter, the value of contracts awarded for both business and engineering 
projects showed an encouraging increase over last year, more than offsetting 
a decline in the value of industrial work. This fall, construction employment 
fell off more sharply than usual, partly as a result of labour disputes in Toronto 
and Vancouver. Hiring of a considerable number of workers followed strike 
settlements in these centres. 

The situation in manufacturing also showed some improvement towards 
the end of October. Steel and shipbuilding workers were back at work following 
strike settlements although the strike continued at the International Nickel 
plants in Sudbury and Port Colborne. The automobile industry was at full- 
scale production following a temporary shutdown of General Motors plants 
caused by a shortage of imported parts. There were some further layoffs in 
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railway rolling stock, aircraft and ship- 

LABOUR PORE FRE en building, but production in most other 

ae meee st sectors of manufacturing appeared to be 
ha stable or rising moderately. 


Labour Force 


Unemployment and less than full- 
time employment were still at a con- 
siderably higher level than last year. 
The number working less than a full 
week because of short time or turnover 
was estimated to be 75,000 in October, 
compared with 65,000 a year earlier. 
The number on temporary layoff was 
16,000 (12,000 a year earlier) and those 

Sap ad without jobs and seeking work numbered 
Seed ects 313,000 (211,000 last year). The estimate 
of job seekers was 48 per cent greater 
than in the same period last year. Be- 
tween August and October it rose by 12 

per cent; last year the increase over this 
With Jobs: 
$A) Aaricultore period was 20 per cent. In early Novem- 
ber registrations at offices of the National 
Employment Service were increasing 


art iica <u LMI Leaaaunt oie more slowly than last year although 
they were still at a considerably higher 
level. 


A comparison between current National Employment Service data and 
those of a year ago reveals a greater number of registrations from both male 
and female workers, the increase in males being somewhat more pronounced. 
Among males, the increase was most marked in the 24-44 age group. Regis- 
trations of female workers increased most in the “under 20” age group, 
suggesting that new entrants to the labour force are experiencing difficulty 
in finding jobs. 


Duration of claims for unemployment insurance lengthened moderately 
over the year. At the end of August, those claiming insurance for three months 
or more represented 31 per cent of all claimants, compared with 27 per cent 
a year ago. The number claiming for one month or less was 43 per cent of 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Approximate 


Labour Surplus* nlancae Labour Shortage* 
Labour Market Areas toa ke, 3 4 
Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov.1 ] Nov. 1 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Metropolitan............s.a0re0. 1 1 5 4 6 7 <= ron 
Major Industrial............... 1 1 21 15 4 10 - - 
Major Agricultural............. — — 3 2 ll 12 _ _ 
MID OTe eee» «e'sissisduo hi > 2 1 33 22 23 35 - = 
Totaliccrssceseeee]) 4 | a8 (68). | AS Qeel ne Gk ic en 


* See inside back cover, October issue. 
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the total, compared with 47 per cent last year. Both male and female workers 
were claiming for longer periods, although here again the increase was more 
pronounced among male claimants. 


Recent Production and Employment Trends 


The Canadian economy appears to have been marking time since mid- 
summer after making a fairly strong recovery earlier in the year. Industrial 
production, on a seasonally adjusted basis, increased from a low of 272.0 
(1935-39=100) in December to 279.9 in June but edged down again in July 
and August. Non-farm employment (seasonally adjusted) expanded by 70,000 
between February and July but by October it was only 44,000 above the 
February low. The recent decline in output and employment can be attributed 
to a large extent to industrial disputes which involved (directly or indirectly) 
upwards of 50,000 workers this fall. 

Increases in production during the first half of the year have been fairly 
widely diffused. Moreover, some of the largest gains were recorded in industries 
which were hardest hit last year. Output of durable goods industries as a 
whole showed a rise of 6.2 per cent, after allowing for seasonal factors. Pro- 
duction of non-durables, which was less sharply curtailed during the business 
downturn, showed a more moderate rise. Mining production, seasonally 
adjusted, increased by 6.1 per cent from the November low, recovering about 
half of the earlier loss. 

The over-all recovery was hampered by weaknesses in a number of key 
industries. Automobile plants have been operating at a relatively low level 
all year owing to reduced purchases of new motor vehicles; in the first nine 
months sales were 10 per cent lower than in the same period last year. Ship- 
building and railway rolling stock also showed production declines owing to 
reduced orders. Most other durable goods industries fared relatively well. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLOYKENT IN MANUFACTURING 


(Seasonally Adjusted) 


"Million Dotlors 
1935-39= 100 


Electrical apparatus, household furnishings and building materials showed a 
noticeable improvement, partly because of the stimulus provided by a record 
rate of house-building. / 

Output of non-durables has increased fairly steadily since the January 
low, although the over-all gain was rather modest. In August, the index stood 
at 246.3, which was 3 per cent below the 1957 peak. The improvement extended 
across a broad front, with paper products, textiles, chemicals, food and 
beverages showing gains. 

Buying power was maintained at a fairly high level throughout the recent 
business decline and has shown additional strength during recent months. 
Apart from a moderate drop in the first quarter of 1957 personal disposable 
income has either advanced or held steady since the beginning of the business 
downturn. Purchasing at the retail level has generally failed to keep pace with 
the expansion of income, though the current rate of spending is higher than 
a year ago. Retail sales (seasonally adjusted) registered marked increases 
between July and August after moving irregularly in the first half of the 
year. The largest gain occurred in the grocery and combination stores, partly 
a reflection of higher food prices. 

Employment expansion this year (after allowing for seasonal factors) 
was centered mainly in the service and distributive industries. In the goods- 
producing industries employment has either continued to decline or has levelled 
off since the beginning of the year. This tendency for manufacturing employ- 
ment to lag behind production is typical of the early stages of recovery. 
Reductions in part-time work and increased hours of work normally precede 
requirements for additional help. Thus, average hours worked in manufacturing 
(seasonally adjusted) increased from a low of 39.6 in November 1957 to 40.4 
in August 1958. 

Currently, most elements of demand appear to be strengthening. The 
major exception is investment in machinery and equipment, which has dropped 
very sharply from the high level of the past two years. While domestic manu- 
facturers have borne only part of the burden of this decline (most of the 
impact having fallen on imports) the effect has nevertheless been considerable, 
particularly in the manufacture of machinery and other iron and steel products. 

Other sources of demand have strengthened. A substantial reduction in 
inventories of manufactured goods has already taken place, so that new orders 
are now more likely to result in increased production. At the retail level the 
Hepes ratio is lower than last year, though still somewhat higher than 
in , 

Potential buying power has expanded over the past year. From the 
second quarter of 1957 to the second quarter of 1958 consumer expenditures 
(after allowing for an increase in prices) increased by only about 1 per cent, 
while real disposable personal income rose by 6 per cent. This development, 
together with the net reduction that has taken place in consumer debt, clears 
the way for an increase in consumer buying. 

Government action provides a third major source of strength in the 
current situation. In the current fiscal year, total expenditure on goods and 
services by all three levels of government is expected to be about 7 per cent 
greater than last year. The largest part of the increase is at the provincial and 
municipal levels. The net increase in the direct demands of the federal 
Government may be close to 4 per cent. To a far greater extent, the stimulus 
of federal government action lies in loans and other transfers of funds, such 
as the substantial support that has been given to housing. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1958; subject to revision) 


Percentage Change 


. From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................| Oct. 18 6,177,000. |+ 0.3 + 1.4 

, Total persons. with jobs. 0.0.2.8. ...+....-.| Oct. 18 5,864,000 |— 0.4 — 0.3 
At work 35 hours or more................ Oct. 18 3,477,000(d)|— 32.3 — 0.4 
At work less than 35 hours.......... :...[ Oct. 18 2,197,000(d)|+ 291.6 + 3.2 

: With jobs but not at work................ Oct. 18 190, 000 0.0 — 26.9 
With jobs but on short time............. Oct. 18 47,000 |— 11.3 |+ 20.5 
On temporary layoff for the full week.....| Oct. 18 16,000 |+ 3 + 33.3 

Persons without jobs and seeking work......| Oct. 18 313,000 |+ 15.5 |+ 48.3 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| Oct. 18 729,000 |— 5.8 — 1.9 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture........ Oct. 18 5,135,000 |+ 0.4 0.0 

MOSS PATO WOLKeLSer. .2256ls. Fcccetil eases ss Oct. 18 4,692,000 |— 0.3 + 0.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PRIN ENCUN ET Teese Meer oars dene ek sek cee cd tee’ Oct. 16 33,100 |— 2.4 + 10.3 

cee nee eres mer en RE URL) oelethe Oct. 16 102,400 |4+ 4.5 + 38.2 

DO gt Ee. a ee Oct. 16 124,400 j+ 4.8 + 165.1 

Prairie DN rg ee aT Calera od oho As) 5 Oct. 16 38,800 i+ 11.8 + 28.5 

PPROLEGUEA Lue SMA A. ere R Cote eae dans ..| Oct. 16 43,800 |+ 4.8 + 20.7 

otal, alliregions:t J... ice fens roe. Oct. 16 342,500 |+ 4.7 + 22.9 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

PEL UMN aie sates wes kia pica ones vce ais Sle 2 Oct. 1 282,587 |-— 4.1 + 24.7 
Amount of benefit payments..................| September | $19,854,067 |+ 1.9 + 43.8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Sept. 1 121.5 |— 0.4 — 4.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Sept. 1 111.8 |—. 0.5 — 6.1 
Iramiigrahiniere his « ich aa cactus wok eb neces Ist. 6 mos. 67,744 — — 62.9 (c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Ist. 6 mos. 35, 742 -- — 65.8 (c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress............--+.+5 August 894 |— 9.5 -- 
Number of workers involved................. August 225,692 |— 35.8 — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
NOP OL Bird cone A er os rene ees es October 48 -- — 1.8 (e) 
No. of workers involved..................--..| October 40,037 -- + 14.6 
Liye yah ave thy Ml Lest ry, Ay garde aries ne ere a October 828,890 -- + 74.6 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Sept. 1 $70.72 |— 0.1 + 3.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............-- Sept. 1 $1.64 |— 1.0 + 2.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...-... Sept. 1 40.6 |+ 0.7 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Sept. 1 $66.67 |— 0.3 + 2.9 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Oct. 1 126.0 |+ 0.3 + 2.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...| Sept. 1 127.2 |-— 0.6 + 1.0 
Total labour income.................. $000,000} September 1,404 |+ 13.0 + 138.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)................ September 288.2 |+ 3.4 =m 91.8 
IAT AC HII Pee cicare c\o ast g nace ee tls ove eas September 278.1 |+ 1.5 — 2.5 
MO Teas Lee EEE ea ic’ oreo a b.creaio niaue albreve September 307.1 j+ 0.9 — 4.4 
iy Woy atch ie jbo) Clty Sy RS Ree September 259.6 |+ 1.9 vipat 


oS a al 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
mublieation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October issue. 


i ’ be: i e. . . 
a eke the ‘cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
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c) These percen 
vevious i 
(d) Boe to Thanksgiving Day being in the survey week. 


Labour-Management Relations 


At mid-November collective bargaining was underway in many industries 
throughout the country, including pulp and paper, building construction, 
aircraft and public utilities. Significant settlements were reached in the steel 
industry in Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie. The time loss caused by strikes 
and lockouts in the four-week period ending in mid-October was substantially 
higher than in the previous four-week period, but in recent weeks strike activity 
has again diminished. 

Agreements in the steel industry, covering 16,000 workers, highlighted 
the bargaining scene. A three-year contract with the Algoma Steel Corporation 
was signed early in November in Sault Ste. Marie, followed by a contract 
of similar duration with the Steel Company of Canada in Hamilton, which 
terminated a strike lasting three months. 

Important settlements also took place in the shipbuilding, construction 
and pulp and paper industries. Agreements were reached covering some 7,500 
workers in the pulp and paper industry in Ontario and Quebec. The work 
stoppage affecting approximately 15,000 construction workers, precipitated by 
a dispute between the Toronto Builders’ Exchange and the Plasterers and 
Cement Masons Union, ended on November 3 and at the same time a three-year 
contract was signed between the Exchange and the carpenters’ union. Agree- 
ment with the plasterers was reached on November 6. After lengthy concilia- 
tion, a two-year agreement was signed between the City of Toronto and some 
2,400 municipal employees. In Quebec, a strike involving 1,500 shipbuilders 
was ended with the signing of a 24-year contract with Davie Shipbuilding 
Limited. 


General Wage Changes 


No general wage increases in the period October 1, 1957 to September 30, 
1958 were reported by 52 per cent of the 989 establishments that responded to 
the department’s semi-annual wage change survey.* This represents a con- 
siderable rise in the percentage reporting no increase during the past two years. 

The table below shows that the trend this year has been towards fewer 
wage increases in all the ranges shown except in the “less than 5 cents” group. 

The term ‘general increase” means those affecting more than 50 per 
cent of an establishment’s non-office employees. 


GENERAL WAGE RATE CHANGES, 1957-1958 


Per Cent of Establishments 
General Wage Rate Changes in Cents per Hour Oct. 1, 1955 Oct. 1, 1956" Oct. 1, 1957 
to to to 
Sept. 30,1956 | Sept.30,1957 | Sept. 30, 1958 


Total (989 establishments).............+.cs+eecevecee 
No ‘general increase. .......... <i men ccone mae nee an ee ae 30 "M4 "b 
General inoreage!...,..... sat -klbin desta eee ei 61 66 48 
Less than 5 oants..,...... .cucceeinene a anne er ee a a ena 10 9 10 
TO \ MS ee 9 7 7 
5.1—9.9 cents. <....s: J. 050 ee 19 26 18 
10 cents... dle sis srs os 5 7 3 
10.1—14.9 cents: ........1. +... ae eee ib 9 6 
16. cents and OVE... .. nena ean nee nna 7 8 4 
ee 


*Every six months the Economies and Research Branch of the Department of Labour surveys approxi- 
mately 1,000 manufacturing and non-manufacturing establishments of varying size, not all of which have 
collective agreements. The results of this survey should be distinguished from those of recent agreement 
settlements that were published last month. (L.G., Oct., p. 1090). 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE NOVEMBER 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
October 1, 1958 to December 15, 1958 


Agreements 
In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 89 
Bargaining carried over from August ..... 64 
Terminating in period Oct. 1-Dec. 31 .. 25 


Settlements Achieved Oct. 15-Noy. 15 11 


Negotiations Continuing at Noy. 15 
Bargaining in progress .... 
Conciliation in progress . 

Post Conciliation ... 
Work Stoppage ... 
Arbitration ...... 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


NUMBER OF CASES amersgl 3 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 
350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
100 
50 


Workers 


402,959 
354,522 
48,437 


32,143 


357,281 
121,005 
70,323 
141,003 
16,374 
8,574 


13,536 


Pam AM i JeA SO ND J few AoM ot eA S10] Ree 


WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


NUMBER OF CASES =~ «957 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 


60 (in thousand ) 


iPM e ALM) Sawa S 0 N° 'D ee PEM Ales JOSE JAS ON Di 9 
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Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, November 15, 1958 


Nore: n 
P/C = post conciliation. 


negotiating. ¢ 


Company and Location 


Abitibi Power, Ontarnow... anuea txere 
Anglo-N fid. De velopment, Grand Falls... 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls... 
Avro Aircraft, Malton. . 

Bowaters Pulp & Paper, ‘Corner Brook. . 
SC ORNAUA ai ancien ines tras Uetrrte 
Canada Paper Co. Ltd., Windsor Mills,Que. 


The Canadian Lithographers Assoc’n Inc. 
Hastern Canndascat ovccts cu ke thaae ea 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal.............. 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal.............. 
Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton........ 
Canadair, Malton. . eee ar 
Chrysler Corp., Windsor....... 
Dominion (¢ ‘oal Co. Ltd., Nova Scotia.. 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal. . : 
Kastern Car Co. L td., Trenton, 'N ah 
Id. B, Mddy, Hull and Ottawa............ 
Mdmonton Labour Bureau, Edmonton.... . 
General Motors, Ontario............+..6- 
Great Lakes Paper Co. Ltd., Fort William. . 
Hollinger Consolidated, Pimmnin Gy 5 « aacaios 
Ont. Hydro-Electric Power Commission... . 
Imperial Tobacco, Que.. 
John Inglis & Co. Ltd., Toronto. . 
International Nickel Co. , Port Colborne... 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury. . 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators’ Assoc’: n, 
Port: ANG e tors ese err trees : 


Marine Industries, Sorel................. 
Massey- Harris-Ferguson, Ontario. . 
McIntyre Poreupine Mines, Schumacher 
PoroupiiGicss s.accamsunenhes cadena: 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield............ 


Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 
Hamilton tcseen vx ass Caan eer es 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 
OLONTO Ss Woe srche eit ie rode ace Tret aeeemnnn 


Old Sydney Collieries Ltd., Nova Scotia... . 
Ontario Hydro Commission, Toronto..... . 
Orenda Engines Ltd., Malton............ 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia. . 

Province of Saskatchewan, ‘Saskatchewan. 


Provincial Govt. Saskatchewan........... 
Provincial Transport Co., P.Q............ 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto............4. 
Shipping F. ederation of Canada, Saint John 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Halifex i vasa wausncoreoiis ote eon ieene mee 
The Shipping Federation of Canada Inc., 
ee 


Go. 0 © 6 6.8 6 Os Cie shee © 6 hese) 6k wee ee 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal....... 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto....... 


Trucking Assn., Montreal...............- 
Vancouver City of, Vancouver 


Various Moving and Storage Cos., B.C..... 
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conciliation. 
Brackets indicate information not confirmed, 


Ww/S 


Union 


Carpenters 

4 paper mill unions 

Woodworkers 

Machinists 

4 Paper Mill Union 

NABET (Broadcasting) 

La Fed Nat des Trav de la 
Pulpe et du Papier Inc. 


Lithographers 

Various craft unions 
Syndicate (CCCL) 

United Electric Wkrs. 
Machinists 

Automobile Wkrs. 

United Mine Wkrs. 
Syndicate (CCCL) 

United Steelworkers No. 1231 
3 paper mill unions 
Plumbers No. 488 
Automobile Wkrs. 

Paper mill unions 
Steelworkers 

Hydro Empl. Assoe.NUPSE 
Tobacco Workers 

United Steelworkers 

Mine, Mill Wkrs. 

Mine, Mill Wkrs. 


Railway and Steamship 
Clerks No. 650 

Syndicate (CCCL) 

Automobile Wkrs. 


Mine Workers 
UTW (Textile Wkrs.) 


Teamsters 


Teamsters 

United Mine Wkrs. 

NUPSE 

Machinists No. 1922 

Oil, Chemical Wkrs. 

United Civil Servants of 
Canada 

Sask. Civil Service Assoc. 

Railway Engineers 

Hotel Employees 

Inter. Longshoremen’s 
Assoe’n. No. 273 

Inter. Longshoremen’s 
Assoe’n, No. 269 

Inter. Longshoremen’s 
Assoe’n, No. 375 


Woodworkers ; 

Steelworkers No. 1195 

Bldg. Service Employees 
No. 204 


Teamsters 

Civic er Union 
(Outside) 

Teamsters No. 31 


work stoppage. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Total employment changed very 
little in the Atlantic region during 
October. At October 18, the number of ae ™ 
persons with jobs was estimated at 505,- 
000, some 3,000 fewer than in the pre- 
vious month and 24,000 fewer than in 
the previous year. The construction 
industry showed further improvement, 
helping to offset layoffs in fishing and 
food processing. Bad weather was re- 
ported to have hampered the fishing With Jobs: 
industry; most canneries were operating Ras casted a Se 


475,000-—~ 
hie: of | a | 


on a reduced scale. A smaller than 450,000 ma 7 > 
3 . a ; E 425,000 ae aS t - 

average potato crop was harvested dur- Peis | 

ing the month, providing temporary jobs 375,000 


for students, housewives and other sea- PE ahaa a roa ee a HE Yet aae UI- 
sonal workers. Forestry employment hice. kina 
increased moderately in October but 
remained lower than last year. Coal mines in the Sydney area operated 
steadily after experiencing a series of shutdowns; but the Springhill Colliery, 
which was the scene of the recent mine disaster, remained closed. 

Current employment trends in manufacturing show little conformity 
among the four provinces in the region. In New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island total manufacturing employment, on a seasonally adjusted basis, has 
been rising since early in the summer. Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, on 
the other hand, have recorded a considerable decline in employment during 
recent months; in September the year-to-year losses amounted to 6 per cent 
and 4 per cent respectively. 

In New Brunswick the upturn in manufacturing employment was fairly 
widely diffused. Increases were registered in sawmilling, wood and paper 
products and foods. Weaknesses persisted in transportation equipment. ‘Total 
manufacturing employment in the province showed an advance of 5.8 per cent 
since the low point in March, after allowing for seasonal factors, and was 
fractionally higher than a year ago. 

Manufacturing is of less relative importance in Prince Edward Island 
than in other parts.of the region. Nevertheless, the expansion which has taken 
» ace in this province over the past year is significant. The number of workers 
employed in manufacturing in September was estimated to be about 300 higher 
than in the same month last year. 

In Nova Scotia the declining trend of employment in manufacturing has 
been shared by virtually all industries. Iron and steel production showed 
more stability during recent months than earlier this year but was still 
lower than last year. Shipbuilding and railway rolling stock, which figured 
prominently in the decline earlier in the year, showed a slight improvement 
in recent months. Total manufacturing employment (seasonally adjusted) 
declined by about 7 per cent between January and September, and almost 
10 per cent during the past year. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ATLANTIC 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR 


MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 1, 1958 


Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
WINDSOR <—| Hamilton Calgary 
METROPOLITAN AREAS aids 3 Ecnaet 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s Ottawastiull 
Vancouver-New Toronto 
Westminster Winnipeg 
CORNER BROOK <—} Brantford Guelph 
Cornwall Kingston 
Farnham-Granby Kitchener 
Ft. William- London 
Pt. Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Oshawa 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Peterborough 
per cent or more in non-agri- Rouyn-Val d’Or 
cultural activity) Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
BARRIE <—| Brandon 
CHATHAM <—| Charlottetown 
Thettes vows Latha 
egantic-ot. Georges oose Jaw 
MAJOR eoeae ULTURAL North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Sect he fod 
per cent or more in agriculture) Reae 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Sorel BATHURST <— Brampton 
ST. STEPHEN <—| Beauharnois Cranbrook 
BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON <—| Drumheller 
BRACEBRIDGE <—| Edmundston 
Bridgewater Galt 
Campbellton Goderich 
Central Vancouver Kamloops 
Island Kentville 
Chilliwack Kitimat 
DAUPHIN <— Lachute-Ste. 
Dawson Creek Therese 
Drummondville Listowel 
Fredericton Medicine Hat 
Gaspe Montmagny 
Grand Falls St. Hyacinthe 
MINOR AREAS Lindsay St. Thomas 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Newcastle Simcoe 
NORTH BAY <—| Stratford 
OKANAGAN VALLEY <—+/ Summerside 
Owen Sound Swift Current 
Pembroke Trail-Nelson 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE <—| Walkerton 
Prince George eyburn 
Prince Rupert Woodstock- 
Quebec North Shore Ingersoll 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste. Marie 
URO 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
oodstock, N.B. 
YARMOUTH <—— 


~—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For explanation of classification system, see inside back cover, October issue. 
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Employment losses in manufacturing have been relatively modest in 
Newfoundland since the beginning of the year. In September total manufac- 
turing employment (seasonally adjusted) was only about 12 per cent lower 
than in January. Staff reductions in pulp and paper mills were mainly 
responsible for the initial downturn in employment in this province. This 
sector of manufacturing has shown more stability during recent months though 
at a much lower level than last year. In September employment in pulp and 
paper manufacturing was almost one-fifth lower than last year. 

Five of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
three from balance to the moderate surplus category and two from moderate 
surplus to the substantial surplus category. At November 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
2 (1); in moderate surplus, 14 (15); in balance, 5 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Construction employment 
showed a further increase in this area as several new projects were initiated 
during the month. Manufacturing employment continued to show a year-to- 
year decline owing to reduced activity in the heavy industries. Clothing and 
confectionery plants were operating at peak production. The logging industry 
was very quiet during the month as the summer cut was virtually completed. 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Total employment changed 
very little in this area as some of the major industries showed conflicting 
trends. Construction activity advanced sharply and for the first time this 
year a shortage of bricklayers was reported. The fishing industry was ham- 
pered by bad weather and a shortage of bait so that the processing plants 
were very slack. Total landings of fish in Newfoundland showed a 27 per cent 
year-to-year decline in September. A temporary shutdown occurred at the 
Wabana Ore Mines in Belle Island during October, resulting in the layoff 
for one week of 1,400 workers. This mine has been operating at reduced 
capacity for several months, largely because of a decline in orders from the 
Dominion Steel Plant at Sydney. Total employment in the St. John’s area 
was virtually the same during October as a year ago. 

Corner Brook (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Forestry employment declined during the month, reaching a much lower level 
than last year. Pulpwood requirements at Bowaters Pulp and Paper Mills have 
been smaller than usual this year owing to the fact that the mills have been 
operating only five days a week. An increase in institutional building was 
reported in this area during October, which maintained construction employ- 
ment at a fairly high level. 


Truro and Bathurst (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
St. Stephen (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


In the week ended October 18, the number of persons with jobs in the 
Quebec region was estimated at 1,635,000, some 5,000 more than the previous 
month and 15,000 more than in the previous year. The labour force increased 
more than usual for this time of year and recorded a year-to-year gain of 
2.9 per cent. The construction industry remained active, reflecting the high 
level of housebuilding, though road building declined in some areas. Pulpwood 
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logging employment continued to rise though somewhat more slowly than it 
did in September. Manufacturing employment declined moderately during 
the month owing to layoffs in ship- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC building and railway rolling stock. Food 
eS) —— 1958 processing and meat packing plants were 
busy but staff reductions occurred in 

le Papi ETS ae the paper products industry. 


Apart from seasonal influences, in- 
dustrial employment showed a moderate 
decline between June and October. Strike 
activity and layoffs in the transportation 
industry were mainly responsible for the 

With Jobs: drop. Various parts of light manufactur- 
5 areal ing such as wood and paper products 
recorded employment gains during recent 
months but these were modest compared 
with the losses in shipbuilding, aircraft, 
and railway rolling stock. Manufactur- 
Pan cop eg eee ing employment (seasonally adjusted) 
declined by about 2 per cent between 
June and September. The reduction in total industrial employment was 
somewhat more moderate. 

At November 1, the area classification was the same as a month earlier 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (1); in moderate 
surplus, 19 (13); in balance, 4 (10). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Weaknesses persisted in 
several parts of manufacturing so that total industrial employment was still 
lower than in October last year. Aircraft and aircraft parts, railway rolling 
stock and iron and steel products accounted for most of the 7-per-cent drop 
in manufacturing employment over a year ago. Textiles, clothing, food products 
and the electrical goods industries showed moderate year-to-year employment 
decreases in output and employment. Construction employment declined 
moderately during September and October as some of the larger industrial 
projects were completed. Housebuilding and road construction showed con- 
tinuing strength. 
Quebee-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in the area 
was about 7 per cent lower in September than in the previous year, largely 
because of reduced activity in manufacturing and logging. At mid-October 
some 11,000 men were cutting pulpwood in the St. Maurice region compared 
with 12,000 at the same time last year. The shipbuilding industry had been 
hampered by a nine-week labour dispute which was settled in October... 
ONTARIO mer 
Employment in Ontario declined during the month. The number of 
persons with jobs at October 18 was estimated at 2,166,000, a decline of 
15,000 from the previous month and of 20,000 from the previous year. The 


month-to-month decline was entirely due to agriculture. - pthc evi 
increased during the month. Ah Dae 
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Economic activity in the region was 
retarded by the effect of strikes in 
Hamilton, Sudbury and Toronto, which 
involved more than 40,000 workers, and 
by work stoppages in the United States, 
which temporarily interrupted the supply 
of some automotive parts to Canada. 
As a result, total hon-farm employment pT RL IIIS A es 
remained at about the level of the 2,200,000) —— ppp 
previous month. However, the settlement 
of the labour-management disputes in 
Hamilton and Toronto at the beginning 
of November removed an obstacle to the 
resumption of normal activity. take 3 

Various manufacturing industries "1,850,000 ——\— 
were affected by shortages of materials 4 a ts 
which resulted in extensive temporary One Witoenir “aha 
layoffs. In addition, seasonal layoffs 
took place in canning and food processing. The automobile industry, which 
had made a promising start on the production of the new car models, received 
a temporary setback as a result of work stoppages in the industry in the 
U.S. This caused temporary plant shutdowns at Oshawa and Windsor and 
layoffs in the motor vehicle and parts supply industries involving about 10,000 
workers. As a result, motor vehicle production in October was much below 
the monthly average for the year. By the end of October, supplies from the 
United States began to flow again, and the motor vehicle industry was 
expected to resume normal production in November. Some durable goods 
industries began to show the effect of steel shortages, although conditions in 
this industry varied. Activity in the agricultural implements industry remained 
at a high level, as it did in the radio and television industry. Layoffs and a 
short-week work pattern continued in the textile industry. The construction 
industry, which had shown signs of slowdown in September, reversed its 
trend during October, due particularly to residential construction. The number 
of housing units started in major centres during the month rose sharply, 
bringing total starts near the record month of this year. Employment in 
forestry continued to decline, in contrast to the improvement usual at this 
season. 

Seven of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
all to categories indicating higher unemployment. At November 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 1 (1); in moderate surplus, 18 (10); in balance, 15 (23). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 


2,350,000 —_———-- | Lobour Force 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas where classification unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2). 
Total employment showed little change during the month but was lower 
than a year ago. New hirings were reported in the automobile, farm imple- 
ments, and rubber products industries. A large textile plant discontinued 
operations, laying off about 500 workers. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). Most 
industries operated at a high level, and total employment was higher than 
last year. Forestry operations got underway at a reduced level. Toronto 
(Group 3). The employment situation showed little change from last month 
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or from last year. In manufacturing, production and sales were generally 
maintained at the improved level of last month. Steel shortages caused 
temporary layoffs in some parts of the iron and steel industry. The settlement 
of the dispute in the construction industry at the beginning of November 
resulted in a substantial amount of rehiring in the industry. 


Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment showed a seasonal decline, the result of seasonal layoffs in agriculture 
and food processing, and was much lower than a year earlier. The automobile 
strike in the United States resulted in a temporary shutdown of the General 
Motors plant. The construction industry showed signs of weakening. 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. Termination of the pipeline construction in the area and a 
seasonal decline in activity in sawmills were mainly responsible for the 
reclassification. 

Major Agricultural Areas reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Barrie 
and Chatham: Seasonal decline in agricultural activity and termination of 
seasonal operations in the canning and food processing industry resulted in 
the reclassification of both areas. 


PRAIRIE 
Employment in the Prairie region 
LAROUR FORDE TRE = eae declined during the month. Persons with 
ates: eo jobs at October 18 were estimated at 
a Soro 1,041,000, some 6,000 fewer than the 
y jooveod goat DE previous month but 17,000 more than a 
nr. year earlier. Unemployment increased 
eee Le moderately during the month but was 
pines relatively lower than in any other region. 
Fp iy Shaul MMCAKELES Cll Lhe Agricultural employment dropped sea- 


sonally by 19,000 from the previous 
month and by 11,000 from the previous 
Faeroe 5 year, whereas non-agricultural employ- 

ment rose by 18,000 over the month and’ 
by 28,000 over the year. 

The notable increase in non-agricul- 
tural employment was due in large 
measure to an unprecedented rise in 
construction, particularly home construc- 
tion. The number of houses started in larger centres during the month rose 
sharply from a month earlier and was almost three times as high as a year 
ago. Total manufacturing employment showed considerable strength during 
the month although some weaknesses appeared in iron and steel and trans- 
portation equipment. Small seasonal layoffs occurred in the clothing industry, 
which has completed the fall and winter production. Forestry operations 
are gradually getting underway, and employment in forestry showed seasonal 
Increases In most areas. The transportation industry showed little change; 
minor layoffs of railway crews were offset by recalls from grain elevators, 
which showed a considerable increase in activity. Employment in trade and 


finance remained steady. The service industries showed the usual seasonal 
decline in employment. 


EEE ee ee ee ce co Oe 
Jee BoM. SRS Oe RD 
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Only two minor areas out of the 20 labour market areas in the region 
were reclassified, both from the balance to the moderate surplus category. 
At November 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in moderate surplus, 4 (0); in balance, 16 (20). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment showed little 
change from the high level of the previous month and remained slightly 
lower than a year ago. Unemployment increased slightly over the month. The 
high level of employment was due mainly to construction, in which employ- 
ment was the highest in years. Activity in the iron and steel industry was 
unchanged from the previous month. There were reported shortages of 
skilled construction workers and of certain types of technicians and mechanics. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment changed little 
over the month and was only slightly below last year’s level. Construction 
activity, aided by exceptionally mild weather, continued buoyant. In manu- 
facturing, full production generally prevailed, with the exception of iron and 
steel, oil refining, sawmills and aircraft repairs, which showed a decline in 
activity. 

Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Unemployment increased 
seasonally during the month, but labour demand was higher than a year 
earlier. The increase in unemployment was due mainly to a seasonal decline 
in the clothing industry and in agriculture. Most manufacturing industries 
remained steady. Construction remained very active, with a resulting shortage 
of bricklayers and plasterers. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment declined during the month and was lower than a year earlier. 
Activity in the woods was slowing down. Grain elevators have increased their 
activity, recalling a number of workers. Employment at the Canadian Car 
Company continued to decline because of lack of orders; since June, about 
400 workers have been gradually laid off. 


PACIFIC 


In spite of a seasonal downturn in employment, business conditions in 
the Pacific region in October were more buoyant than at any time this year. 
The improvement stems principally from the settlement of industrial disputes 
in September, and the resumption of logging operations after a prolonged 
shutdown due to fire restrictions. Seasonal layoffs in food processing and 
tourist establishments were offset to a considerable extent by rehiring in 
logging and construction. 

The number of persons with jobs has been estimated to be 517,000 in 
mid-October, a drop of 5,000 from September. This represents a less-than- 
seasonal decline. The gap between this year and the year earlier narrowed 
to 4,000 from 20,000 this summer. 

The strength of the lumber market has been one of the main factors in 
the improved employment picture. Shipments have increased this year to 
all markets, with gains of close to 20 per cent to the United States and the 
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United Kingdom. Steady hiring was in 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — FALIEIC progress during October in virtually all 
Ssh = logging areas. 

Labour demand was also strength- 
ened by the record level of housebuilding 
and the renewed upswing in commercial 
and industrial building activity in Van- 

couver following the strike settlement 

eer in September. Incomes of the region 

= were boosted by the record sockeye sal- 

a mon run, which made the value of fish 

adie landings this September $6.5 million 
3 better than in September 1957. 

Non-seasonal gains in construction 

and logging were offset to some extent 

Se eT CS by reduced labour requirements in ship- 

building. During recent months ship- 

yards have been releasing staff fairly 

steadily and at latest report employment in the industry was down 19 per 

cent from a year ago. The new navy shipbuilding program recently announced 

by the Government apparently will have little employment effect before next 
summer. 

Unemployment in the region rose moderately during the month, increases 
in the northern and interior areas being partly offset by declines in the logging 
areas of Vancouver Island. The classification of the 11 labour market areas 
in the region on November 1 was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in balance, 4 (6). 


600,000 Labour Force 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The 
prolonged dispute in the construction industry left a considerable backlog 
of work. Rehiring of construction workers and the movement of logging crews 
to out-of-town points offset layoffs in other industries. Wholesale firms report 
heavy sales, indicating an optimistic outlook by retailers. Unemployment, 
which usually rises at this time of year, remained unchanged during the month. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Unemployment increased 


moderately, chiefly as a result of slackening production in shipyards and 
industrial machinery plants. 


Okanagan Valley (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Heavy 
seasonal layoffs followed the completion of fruit harvesting. As in most 
interior areas, the increase in unemployment was smaller than expected, owing 
to the strong demand for logging labour. 
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Successful Rehabilitation—xIl 


Twelfth in a series af articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This ts the twelfth in a series of articles 
illustrating that when a community co-oper- 
ates in the treatment, training, guidance and 
placement of a disabled person, he can 
often meet all the essential requirements 
of a job. It was written by Leshe C. Mor- 
rison, Pacific Regional Public Relations 
Officer, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

Since the Second World War, the treat- 
ment and care of persons physically handi- 
capped through injury or disease has pro- 
gressed with tremendous strides. But it is 
not the medical profession’s responsibility 
to train and counsel the disabled person 
for suitable employment. This has to be 
undertaken by other agencies and services 
in the community, of which an important 
one is the Special Placements Division of 
the National Employment Service. 

One typical example of the success of 
this community co-ordination on behalf of 
Canada’s disabled is the case of young 
Peter Coleman of Victoria, B.C. Peter was 
in his last year at high school when, at the 
age of only 16 years, he was smitten with 
polio, which left him completely paralyzed 
from the waist down. 

Peter’s doctor took more than a clinical 
interest in his case and, through the physio- 
therapy department of the Jubilee hospital, 
arranged for him to enter the G. F. Strong 
Rehabilitation Centre in Vancouver for an 
extended course in remedial and vocational 
training. 

At the Centre, this wheelchair patient 
soon learned to do a great many things 
for himself that previously he had never 
thought possible. He was also encouraged 
to build up confidence in his remaining 
abilities and to realize that, despite his 
physical handicap, he could still live a 
useful and productive life. 

Evidence that this rehabilitation training 
was successful is shown by the fact that, 
shortly after “graduating” from the Centre, 
Peter obtained a job as despatcher with a 
Victoria taxi company. This was only a 
temporary position, however, and when it 
came to an end, he applied for another 
job at the local office of the National Em- 
ployment Service. 

Referred to the Special Placements Divi- 
sion, Peter was given expert counselling. 
It was pointed out to him that, while taxi 
despatching and similar non-productive em- 
ployment offered a certain degree of finan- 
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cial security, he should set his sights on 
obtaining a position calling for a little 
more initiative and talent and which, in 
addition, would pay him a better salary. 

As a result of this interview, Peter 
decided to return to high school and study 
for his junior matriculation. And, as he 
had shown an aptitude for office work, he 
was further advised to take a clerical course. 

He passed both the matriculation exam- 
ination and clerical course successfully, and 
again reported to the National Employment 
Service. 

The Special Placements Officer personally 
recommended him to the personnel officer 
of H.M.C. Dockyard in Esquimalt, where 
a vacancy for a clerk existed in the audit 
department of the treasury branch. The 
personnel officer was impressed with Peter’s 
employment potential and suggested he 
make application for the position through 
the federal Civil Service Commission. This 
the young man did, and there was no 
happier person when he was informed later 
that he was the successful candidate. 

Peter was fortunate in that his immediate 
supervisor, R. M. Anderson, District Treas- 
ury Officer, had had previous experience 
with physically handicapped personnel on 
his staff when he occupied a similar position 
with the Department of National Defence 
in London, Ont., and knew, from this 
experience, that given the opportunity and 
right sort of job, a disabled employee can 
perform his duties just as efficiently as a 
non-handicapped worker. Consequently, he 
took a special interest in his new employee. 

One of the first things Mr. Anderson did 
was to have a portable ramp made so that 
Peter could safely navigate his wheelchair 
over a steep step at the rear of the build- 
ing. Next, he arranged with the Navy to 
bulldoze a special, private car parking space 
for him, conveniently located only a few 
feet from the rear entrance. 

Peter has been with the treasury depart- 
ment for nearly 18 months and, according 
to his supervisor, is doing a most excellent 
job; his attendance record is outstanding. 

“He is gradually assuming more serious 
responsibilities,” Mr. Anderson stated in a 
recent interview, “and I am confident, if 
he continues his studies and work enthu- 
siasm, that he will go a long way in the 
Civil Service.” 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


U.S. Group Urges Expansion of 
Training Programs for Disabled 


National Planning Association says programs should be accompanied by 
job placement programs and also by adequate follow-up procedures 


Enlargement of existing federal, state and 
local government programs to provide suit- 
able employment opportunities for the dis- 
abled, and to aid voluntary private efforts 
of this kind, has been urged by the National 
Planning Association. This organization was 
established in the United States in 1934 as 
“a non-profit, non-political organization de- 
voted to planning by Americans in agricul- 
ture, business, labour and the professions”. 

Training programs for handicapped per- 
sons should be increased, the Association 
asserts, and the programs should be accom- 
panied not only by job placement programs 
but also by adequate follow-up procedures 
to see whether handicapped employees stay 
employed. 

Employers, private organizations, univer- 
sities, and government agencies are urged 
by the Association to undertake more 
research on factors involved in employing 
handicapped persons. In this way they will 
be able to learn more about training and 
placement. procedures and how successful 
they are in assuring that the disabled em- 
ployee can hold his job. 

* * * 

Under the state-federal program of voca- 
tional. rehabilitation in the United States, 
nearly 90,000 women have been rehabili- 
tated in the past four years, more than a 
third of all persons rehabilitated through 
this. program. About 70 per cent of the 
women rehabilitated through the program 
become ‘wage-earners; most of the others 
are homemakers, responsible for the care 
of their homes and children. 

“These .a are some of the facts revealed in 
a new pamphlet; “Help for Handicapped 
Women,” published by the US. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau, in co-or- 
dination with the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

As a result. of vocational veliebuiedan 
many handicapped women are able to enter 
occupations where there is a serious shortage 
of trained. workers, the -pamphlet states. 
More. ‘than 1,000 ‘of the 23,000 women 
rehabilitated in 1956 were professional or, 
technical “workers. Clerical employment 
attracted. “nearly 5,000 of the women Te- 
habilitated that year. 
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The recession in the United States this 
year has made it difficult to find employ- 
ment for all persons but the physically 
handicapped did not experience any more 
difficulty in finding employment than the 
non-handicapped, reports Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk in an article in the New York Times. 

The. decline in the job placement of 
physically handicapped during the first 
seven months of 1958—133,982 placements 
compared with 165,645 in the same period 
last year—was in about the same ratio 
as that of all registrations; total placements, 
declined to 2,758,801 from 3,320,678. 


Personnel Notes 


Dr. Albiny Paquette has retired after 14 
consecutive years as Minister of Health for 
Quebec Province. 

After 23 years as Managing Director 
of the Society for Crippled Civilians at 
Toronto, B. E. Parks has retired. He was 
succeeded by .George B. Smith. 

Dr. Bruce H. Young has been appointed 
Medical Director of the Frontenac Rehabili- 
tation Centre at Kingston, Ont. He was 
formerly .superintendent of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board Rehabili- 
tation Centre at Malton. 

The Occupational Therapy and Rehabili- 
tation Centre in Montreal now has its own 
specialist in physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation, Dr. Kenneth Sowden, who for the 
past five years has been consultant in 
physical medicine to the Southeast Metro. 
Regional Board in Kent, England. A mem- 
ber of the attending staff at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital in charge’ of physical 
medicine. and rehabilitation, his services 
with the Centre will be part-time. 

eh ook Ges % 

4 246-page manual, intended as a com- 
prehensive guide for professional workers 
dealing 1 with the rehabilitation of deaf-blind 
persons, has been produced by the US. 
Office of Vocational . Rehabilitation and the 
Industrial Home for the Blind. The manual 
refers. ‘to ‘communication . as the first. and 
greatesti: need: oh aie doubly: afllicted 
persons} so7gci) sinite ho ait 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


The Future of Women in Industry 


Conference sponsored by National Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress examines and discusses four aspects of question: 
automation, part-time work, technical education, and on-job training 


“The Future of Women in Industry” was 
the theme of a one-day special information 
conference held October 7, 1958 in London, 
England, under the auspices of the National 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress. 

In his talk on “Automation and the 
Woman Worker,” F. Chappell, manage- 
ment consultant, outlined the more impor- 
tant problems presented by the growing 
use of automation. He found no specific 
problems concerning women alone, ~ but 
stated that in certain industries women 
would be more seriously affected than men 
because the type of jobs they do more 
readily lend themselves to automatic oper- 
ating and processing. 

Miss B. N. Seear of the London School 
of Economics, who spoke on “Part-Time 
Work for Women,” noted the tendency to 
regard part-time work as a make-shift 
arrangement not worthy of systematic atten- 
tion. Far from being a temporary expe- 
dient, however, she believes that part-time 
employment, particularly for married women 
with young children, is likely to become 
permanent and could with advantage be 
considerably expanded. Miss Seear con- 
cluded that many of the disadvantages of 
this type of employment could be reduced 
and the advantages increased so that per- 
manently employed part-time workers could 
become useful.members of the labour force. 


Under the heading “Technical Education 
for Girls,’ Miss B. B. Briant of the British 
Ministry of Education discussed technical 
training facilities for girls in Britain today. 
Most technical colleges have an entry age 
of 16 or more and since the statutory school- 
leaving age is 15, many adolescents who 
might benefit from further training drift 
into employment often of a “blind-alley” 
nature. Efforts are’ being made to bridge 
this gap by the provision of pre-vocational 
courses, or extended school courses. Tech- 
nical training facilities have been expanded 
considerably since the war with a resultant 
acute’ shortage of properly qualified’ teach- 
ers, despite the creation of three Technical 
Teacher Training Colleges since 1944. Girls 
are) being encouraged ‘to'take the full tech- 
nological courses, which have always been 
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open to them on equal terms with boys. 
The number doing so is still very small; 
most girls entering technical schools still 
enroll in the “women’s subjects,” e.g., hair- 
dressing, catering, and child care. 

The case for on-the-job training of semi- 
skilled workers was presented by Miss 
Winifred Raphael, of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology. The need for 
induction training to teach new workers 
about their working environment, as well as 
job training to give them the required skill 
and knowledge, was stressed. For a train- 
ing scheme to succeed, the speaker con- 
cluded, it must be practical and simple and 
must have the backing of the unions, fore- 
men and managers concerned. 


Mrs. Rex Eaton Receives 
Honorary LL.D. Degree 


Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE, President of the 
National Council of Women, received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree (LL.D.) at 
the autumn convocation of the University 
of British Columbia. Mrs. Eaton has been 
a leader in the women’s movement. in 
Canada for many years. 

During the war years she was in the 
service of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa as Director of Women’s Employ- 
ment in Canada and as Associate. Director 
of National Selective Service. 

Mrs. Eaton also assisted .in organizing 
plans to recruit women for war industries 
during the Second World War, and was 
chairman of the Labour Department’s Co- 
ordinating Committee on Training. She is 
a native of Springhill, N.S. 


The Women’s Bureau was established 
to help bring about a better understand- 
“ing of the problems’ of women workers 
‘and their. jobs and to promote” good 
labour standards in all fields of women’s 
employment. It studies the particular 


‘problems of women workers and pub- 
lishes the results of such studies, and: 
makes available: information regardin 
occupational opportunities for girls an 
Wore P 1 
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From the Labour Gazette: November 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Most wage rates remain stationary but rates in lumbering industry and 
in agriculture decline during 1908. Two-month strike of CPR mechanical 
and car department employees, 53-month strike at Saint John terminated 


The most notable change in wages com- 
pared with the previous season was the 
lower rate prevailing in the lumbering 
industry, said the Lasour Gazerre for 
November 1908. Otherwise wages were 
reported to be for the most part stationary 
throughout Canada. Harvesters’ and thresh- 
ers’ wages were about the same as in 1907 
with a downward tendency in some districts. 

The shingle mills at Saint John, which 
had been completely shut down since 
March 15 owing to a strike of sawyers and 
bunchers, reopened on October 1 when 
the strikers returned to work on the em- 
ployers’ terms. About five firms and 72 
men were involved. The strike was over 
a reduction in wages of 10 per cent, from 
$2.20 to $2 a day. 

Another strike settled in the early part 
of the month was that of employees in 
the mechanical and car departments of the 
CPR, which had begun on August 5. The 
cause of the strike was the serving of a 
notice by the company on April 1 of its 
intention to cancel on May 1 the agree- 
ment with its employees in the mechanical 
department, on western lines. In effect, the 
notice, the application for conciliation said, 
provided for a “contemplated” reduction 
of wages on and after May 1; for the 
cancellation of articles covering trade pro- 
tection and the rights of committees of 
employees to meet company officers on 
behalf of the men; for the removal of 
restrictions on the number of apprentices 
and of clauses covering the advancement of 
apprentices; and for changes in certain 
shop rules. 

One of the changes the company had 
proposed to make affected a rule which 
provided for a reduction in time worked 
by the whole staff instead of the laying-off 
of men during periods when there was a 
shortage of work. The company wanted to 
lay off men rather than reduce working 
time, and the union had opposed this. 
The conciliation board recommended against 
any change in the rule. 

The board supported the company in 
recommending that a new Class 2 should 
be added to the trade of boilermaker at a 
rate of 40 cents an hour. This appeared to 
be one of the most serious causes of dispute, 
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and the union representative on the board 
in a minority report disputed the findings 
of the majority on this question. He 
asserted that the setting up of the new 
classification “places in the hands of fore- 
men as powerful a weapon as the ‘Sliding 
Scale’ and may be used just as unscrupu- 
lously”. He said that it would be used 
as a means of reducing the wages of a 
large number of employees. 

The employees rejected the board’s 
report and went on strike, about 5,000 being 
affected. 

On October 4, after the strike had lasted 
two months, the employees decided to 
accept the award of the conciliation board, 
and they returned to work immediately in 
“so far as the company was able to find 
positions for them”. 

“During the autumn of 1907 an influx of 
labourers (The italics were used by the 
November 1908 Lasour GazeTTe) occurred 
at Vancouver, B.C., as a result of mislead- 
ing statements published in the press with 
respect to the supply of labour. in that 
city. In order to relieve the situation 
thus created the city and provincial goy- 
ernment were compelled, during the winter 
of 1907, to open relief works, and to provide 
cheap shelter and meal tickets. 

“To safeguard against a repetition of 
these conditions” the mayor of Vancouver 
sent a notice to various newspapers pub- 
lished in the Prairie Provinces warning the 
public that “for the present winter the 
labour market in Vancouver is rather over- 
done” and that in view of what had 
happened the previous fall the city would 
“only take care of actual residents who 
have resided here at least six months”. 

It was announced by the general manager 
of the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company that the bonus to be given to 
the employees in accordance with the 
profit-sharing scheme instituted in 1902 
will be $66.78 for each employee, the 
Lasour GaAzeTTE reported. The distribution 
was to be made equally to “all employees 
of the tram company all over its system, 
without regard to rank”. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Meeting on Conditions of Work 
and Employment of Nurses 


Nursing experts from 15 countries adopt series of recommendations 
designed to reduce shortage of nurses by improving their conditions of 
work and by ensuring more efficient utilization of existing personnel 


The Ad Hoc Meeting on Conditions of 
Work and Employment of Nurses convened 
by the International Labour Organization 
adopted a series of recommendations de- 
signed to reduce the shortage of nurses by 
improving their conditions of work and by 
ensuring more efficient utilization of exist- 
ing personnel. The meeting was held in 
Geneva from October 6 to 11. 


The meeting elected as its chairman Miss 
Lillian Campion, Nurses’ Service Secretary, 
Canadian Nurses’ Association, Ottawa. Vice- 
chairman was Mrs. Janet Buckle, R.N., 
President of the Liberian National Nurses’ 
Association, and Director of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Government Hospital, Monrovia. 

The recommendations fall under five 
major headings: employment situations, 
conditions of work, economic and social 
status, recruitment and ILO action. 


Under the first of these headings the 
meeting called for more complete, reliable 
and detailed statistical information as a 
basis for relating the supply of nurses to the 
demand for nursing services. The prevalent 
shortage of professional nurses, characteris- 
tic of most countries and acute in many, 
should be overcome by planned policies 
aimed at more effective utilization and 
retention of available nursing resources. 


In view of the importance of joint con- 
sultation in determining conditions of work, 
said the meeting, machinery for negotiating 
terms and conditions of employment should 
be set up in every country where it does 
not now exist, and nursing personnel, 
through organizations of their choice, should 
be associated directly in its operation. 


The meeting commented on a number of 
the specific elements of conditions of work. 
It recommended the 40-hour week, limits 


on overtime, uninterrupted weekly rest of 
not less than 36 consecutive hours, and one 
month’s annual leave with pay. 


Remuneration for nursing personnel, it 
stated, should be raised to a level commen- 
surate with their education, qualifications, 
responsibilities and duties. Salary scales 
should be calculated on the basis of job 
analysis and evaluation and the principle 
of equal remuneration for men and women 
for work of equal value should be adopted. 
There should be adequate financial incentive 
to encourage nurses to assume senior posts. 


In discussing the economic and social 
status of nurses, the meeting came to the 
conclusion that the competent national 
authorities should take the necessary meas- 
ures to establish a proper legislative basis 
to govern the status and practice of nursing, 
and to ensure full recognition and applica- 
tion of the requirements so established. 


Adequate opportunities should be pro- 
vided for professional development and 
advancement through such measures as 
specialized post-basic education, study and 
fellowships, security of tenure, and safe- 
guard of privileges on transfer. 


Recruitment programs, said the meeting, 
should be planned on a long-term basis in 
relation to the demand for nursing service 
and skills. Recruitment should be based 
on facts regarding the conditions and needs 
of all branches of the nursing service. There 
should be special guidance and placement 
facilities. 

The meeting recognized the value of 
international consideration of nursing prob- 
lems, and in particular the role which the 
ILO, in co-operation with the World Health 
Organization, could play in their solution. 
It specifically invited the Governing Body 
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of the ILO to give continuing attention to 
the employment and conditions of work of 
nurses through the ILO’s normal program, 
and within the framework of ILO technical 
assistance. 

Nursing experts from 15 countries par- 
ticipated in the meeting. Countries repre- 
sented were Canada, Liberia, Austria, Brazil, 
Chile, France, India, Japan, Philippines, 
Sweden, Turkey, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States, and the 
USSR. 

The following organizations were repre- 
sented by observers: World Health Organi- 
zation, Council of Europe, International 
Committee of Catholic Nurses, International 
Committee of the Red Cross, International 
Council of Nurses, International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions of Employees of 
Public Services and P.T.T., International 
Federation of Unions of Employees in 
Public and Civil Service, League of Red 
Cross Societies, World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and World Medical Association. 


International Labour Office Report 


The experts were provided with a 200- 
page report on the problems of nurses’ 
working conditions prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. It was based on 
information available from 54 countries or 
territories in all parts of the world. 

Nurses appear to be relatively poorly 
paid in comparison with industrial wage 
earners, the report says. In a good many 
countries it is clear that little recognition 
is given to the nurses’ education, work-load, 
functions and responsibilities. Differences 
between beginning and ending salaries, says 
the report, provide little financial induce- 
ment to nurses to assume the onerous 
responsibilities connected with many senior 
posts. 

The report says hours of work are prob- 
ably the most important problem in the 
organization of nurses’ work and the most 
important problem in nurses’ lives. “The 
present situation,” it says, “is far from 
satisfactory in many countries, particularly 
as regards the regulation of overtime, and 
is a matter of considerable discontent in 
nursing circles.” 

In more than half the countries covered 
by the report, normal hours of work, exclud- 
ing overtime, are 48 or more a week. Nurses 
in hospital tend to have longer normal 
hours than nurses in public health service. 
In industry there is a move to reduce 
hours of work from night-shift work, but 
such a tendency cannot be observed in 
nursing. The hours of work on night duty 
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are about the same as those on day duty 
and, where this is not the case, they tend 
to be longer than those on day work. 

“Overtime is a common practice in nurs- 
ing,” says the report. “In many countries 
overtime is a feature of nurses’ hours of 
work throughout the year and is therefore 
the rule rather than the exception. 

“Overtime may be demanded but the 
demand is primarily to induce greater efforts 
to recognize nursing work better and to 
make effective use of existing personnel. 
At the moment, it is probably safe to say 
that most nurses in most countries want 
overtime reduced, primarily because their 
normal hours of work are long and their 
work, by its nature, fatiguing. 

“Until hospitals and health agencies are 
induced or obliged to keep careful records 
of overtime work, little can be done to 
obviate overtime not caused by unforesee- 
able emergencies.” 

Annual holidays with pay compare fav- 
ourably with those granted workers in other 
occupations, but nurses come out badly in 
paid time-off on public holidays. 

Weekly rest is granted in most countries 
but its stipulated duration is relatively 
short (24 hours in most countries) and its 
effectiveness (particularly for groups of 
nurses) limited by call duties, lack of 
advance information on off-duty periods 
and inadequate arrangements for rotating 
weekend leave. 

Nurses have taken on new functions in 
connection with the growing emphasis that 
has been placed in recent years on rehabili- 
tation, the report says. “The aim of hospital 
and other institutional service is not only 
to cure the patient in a narrow physical 
sense, but to restore him as quickly as 
possible to health in the full sense and to 
normal life and activities. Nurses have 
taken on new functions in this task, fostering 
and supervising the patient’s convalesence 
and preparing him for readaptation to life 
at home. Nurses may even be called on to 
assist in the preliminary stages of rehabili- 
tation for work life.” 

The report shows that the shortage of 
nursing staff appears to be almost universal. 
It is more pronounced for professional nurs- 
ing than for auxiliary personnel. Acute 
shortages exist for nursing personnel in 
rural areas and in mental hospitals and for 
administrative, supervisory and teaching 
work. 

Much needs to be done in recruitment, 
effective use of existing personnel and the 
retention of trained personnel, if nursing 
services are to respond “to the demands 
made on them now and in the years to 


come, and if nurses are to be enabled to 
make their full contribution and to utilize 
their skills effectively.” 

Primary factors in high wastage and insuf- 
ficient recruitment are unsatisfactory work- 
ing and living conditions and a social status 
not commensurate with education functions 
and responsibilities. 

Special preventive measures are necessary 
to protect the health of nurses exposed to 
numerous occupational risks. One of them 
is radiation. The increasing use of radio- 
isotopes makes it necessary to give urgent 


attention to this matter and to revise exist- 
ing measures regularly to keep them up 
to date in terms of scientific data and 
experience. 


A chapter in the report discusses nursing 
as a career. Hospital nursing, it is pointed 
out, appears to offer well-qualified nurses 
adequate opportunities for promotion com- 
paring favourably in quantity and quality 
with those available in most other profes- 
sions. The fact that such opportunities are 
not fully used suggests the presence of many 
problems closely linked with the remunera- 
tion and status of the nursing profession. 


ILO Director-General Visits Canada and U.S. 


The changing nature of the International 
Labour Organization was outlined to federal 
government officials last month by David 
A. Morse, ILO Director-General, who was 
in Ottawa during a two-month official visit 
to the United States and Canada. 

The ILO has taken on an operational 
aspect in addition to its traditional work of 
setting standards through the adoption of 
international instruments, he explained. It 
is now providing technical assistance in the 
implementing of social policy in under- 
developed countries. 

Industrialization has created in under- 
developed countries social problems of 
major importance, Mr. Morse continued, 
and these problems must be dealt with 
effectively and as soon as possible. 

In a press interview during his two-day 
visit to Ottawa, the ILO Director-General 
stated that the lessons learned by Canada 
during her industrial development would 
help point the way to solutions for many 
of these problems. Canada’s experience in 
the field of labour-management relations 
would be of particular interest and value, 
he declared. 

The ILO is now operating on a universal 
basis, he told the gathering of government 


officials, with a membership of 79 countries. 
There were 80 members—the most ever— 
until Egypt and Syria merged to form the 
United Arab Republic. Only Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Laos, Cambodia and Nepal are not 
members of the ILO, and two countries, 
West Germany and Switzerland, are mem- 
bers of the ILO although not members of 
the United Nations, he said. 


Turning to the future of the Organization, 
Mr. Morse said he had recently proposed 
that the ILO increase its educational work, 
even to the extent of courses in manage- 
ment. 

At the beginning of his remarks, the ILO 
Director-General paid tribute to Canadian 
participation in the Organization, pointing 
out that not only the Canadian government 
but employers’ and workers’ organizations 
as well had, over the years, given complete 
endorsement to the work of the ILO. He 
particularly mentioned the transfer of ILO 
headquarters to Montreal during the Second 
World War, a move that “enabled the ILO 
to survive”. 

He also paid tribute to A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, for his service 
as a member and later as Chairman of the 
ILO Governing Body. 


Today’s technology represents a new international force and the international social 
implications must constantly be kept in mind, ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
said during a recent visit to eastern Europe. The international social implications might 
be even more important than the repercussions on the domestic front, he thought. 

Automation, along with the peaceful application of atomic energy, “offer us, in time, 
the prospect of a new world in which man need neither want nor war, he said. 

The most important opportunities and problems of automation were in the social field 
because they were concerned with people, with men and women and with the young 


people now at school. 


Automation offered a means of overcoming poverty everywhere more rapidly than 
we could have anticipated a generation ago, he said. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Sixty thousand workers in the forest 
industries of British Columbia co-operated 
in the province’s annual Forest Products 


Safety Week last May. Members of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
they assisted in a campaign which saw the 
accident rate drop 68 per cent below the 
figure for the previous week. 

Members of the Joint Forest Products 
Safety Committee represented all sections 
of the province’s largest industry—business, 
unions and government. The central com- 
mittee concerned itself chiefly with organiz- 
ing all logging camps, trucking units and 
mills, while subcommittees were appointed 
to attend to details of programming and 
publicity. A series of posters was released 
periodically in the month preceding Safety 
Week; posters were distributed to all parts 
of British Columbia. One of these was 
tied in with the province’s centennial theme 
of “A Century of Progress”. 

Giacamo Clozza, a union member with a 
record of 50 accident-free years in the 
industry, opened the week’s ceremonies by 
raising the safety flag for Vancouver. A 
similar procedure was used in centres 
throughout British Columbia. Union, man- 
agement, and Workmen’s Compensation 
Board representatives all spoke of the 
industry’s accomplishments in the field of 
accident prevention. 

Generous assistance in spreading the 
safety gospel was provided by the province’s 
daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, 
radio and TV stations, movie houses and 
retail merchants. Committee chairman 
Anthony F. Douglas attributed the cam- 
paign’s effectiveness to the work of these 
groups and the members of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. 

Officers of the Joint Forest Products 
Safety Committee were: Anthony F. Doug- 
las, B.C. Loggers’ Association, Chairman; 
John T. Atkinson, International Woodwork- 
ers of America, Vice-Chairman; R. J. Doug 
Watts, Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Secretary; and Walter Cook, Forest Indus- 
trial Relations, Treasurer. 

* * * 

Joint labour-management consultation is 
practised on a large scale in the Prince 
Albert, Sask., plant of Burns and Company. 
The labour-management production com- 
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mittee, composed of four representatives 
from labour and three from management, 
meets monthly to examine matters relating 
to plant production. It also informs em- 
ployees of developments and changes in 
operations, and of company problems and 
accomplishments. 

The office-sales management committee 
provides a means for office and sales em- 
ployees to make suggestions for: improve- 
ments in the operation of the office and 
the company generally. The committee also 
informs on changes in policy and other 
matters. 

The safety committee, composed of labour 
and management representatives, makes 
monthly inspections of the plant and meets 
to discuss recommendations for safe equip- 
ment and practices. It also investigates 
plant accidents and suggests ways of elim- 
inating recurrences. 

The Burns savings and credit union is a 
voluntary organization set up for the 
employees. Contributions are made through 
payroll deductions. In 1957 the organiza- 
tion loaned $44,000 to its 182 members. 

The employees’ social club enables mem- 
bers to enjoy good fellowship through 
bowling, curling, golf, monthly bingos and 
dances, children’s summer picnics and other 
activities. Employees belong on a volun- 
tary basis and the club is financed through 
weekly payroll deductions. 

Employees of the Prince Albert plant are 
represented by Local 234 of the. United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 

* * * 

Correspondence courses for employees is 
one of the most interesting aspects of 
labour-management co-operation in the St. 
Lawrence Corporation’s plant at Red Rock, 
Ont. 

A recent issue of the company’s house 
organ, The Red Rocket, noted that 18 em- 
ployees are now enrolled in these courses. 

The employees in this mill are repre- 
sented by the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the International Union 
of Operating Engineers and the Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during September. During the 
month, the Board received six applications 
for certification, four requests under Section 
61 (2) of the Act for review of decisions, 
and allowed the withdrawal of three appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, Local 1050, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of longshoremen employed by The 
Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships Li- 
mited at Botwood, Newfoundland (Investi- 
gating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Eastern Branch), on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers, excluding the master, em- 
ployed by the Hindman Transportation 
Company Limited, Owen Sound, Ont., 
aboard the MV George Hindman (Investi- 
gating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of East-West Transport Limited, comprising 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
the company in its Vancouver Branch 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

4. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-71, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of the Vancouver Log Towing Co. 
Ltd., engaged in booming and rafting in 
the area of Twin Creeks, Howe Sound, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie) (The 
application was withdrawn later in the 
month—see below). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and warehouse- 
men employed by the Adley Express Co., 
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Montreal Cr. 
Poirier). 

6. Wheeler Airlines Limited Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Wheeler Airlines Limited, com- 
prising maintenance employees at St. Jovite, 
Montreal, and Val d’Or, Quebec, Frobisher 
Bay, Site 41, Great Whale, and Fox, N.W.T., 
and Goose Bay, Labrador (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


(Investigating Officer: 


Requests for Review under Section 61 (2) 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), applicant, and Caledon 
Terminals Limited, Toronto, respondent 
(L.G. 1956, p. 1543). The request seeks to 
extend the scope of the unit in the certifi- 
cate previously issued (Investigating Off- 
cer: T. B. McRae). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), applicant, and Terminal 
Warehouses Limited, Toronto, respondent 
(L.G., July 1957, p. 841). The request seeks 
to extend the scope of the unit in the 
certificate previously issued (Investigating 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), applicant, and Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
respondent (L.G., Aug. 1957, p. 967). The 
request seeks to extend the scope of the 
unit in the certificate previously issued 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), applicant, and Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Toronto, 
respondent (L.G., Aug. 1957, p. 967). The 
request seeks to extend the scope of the 
unit in the certificate previously issued 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Labour, the 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. The Association of Drivers of Cana- 
dian Coachways Ltd., applicant, and Cana- 
dian Coachways Ltd., Edmonton, respondent 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1139). 

2. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005, of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 


applicant, and T. Connors Diamond Drilling 
Co. Ltd., Nelson, B.C., respondent (em- 
ployees in Yukon Territory) (L.G. Oct., 
p. 1140). 

3. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-71, applicant, and Vancouver Log 
Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, respondent 
(see above). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Smith Transport Limited and Kings- 
way Transport Limited (Trucking Associa- 
tion of Quebec, Inc.) and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


2. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees atnd Tech- 
nicians (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Settlement by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Building and Maintenance Employees) and 
Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Oct., p. 1141). 


2. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Aug. p. 882). 


3, La Verendrye Limited, Montreal, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette) 
(L.G., May, p. 494). 


4, Ahern Shipping Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette) (L.G., May, p. 494). 


5. Canada Cement Transport Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and 
R. Duquette) (L.G:, May, p. 494). 

6. Cayuga Steamship Company Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
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of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 

7. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer, F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., May, p. 
494). 

8. The Valley Camp Coal Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., May, p. 494). 

9. Bayswater Shipping Limited, Brock- 
ville, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 

10. Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 


11. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Pacific Western Air Line 
Pilots’ Association (Conciliation Officer:. 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established in September to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian National 
Railways, Montmorency Sub-division, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (no Conciliation Officer ap- 
pointed previously) and was fully con- 
stituted with the appointment of Hon. Mr. 
Justice Andre Montpetit, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Montpetit was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, and A. E. 


i 


Matthews, Parry Sound, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1141) was fully constituted 
in September with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as 
Chairman. Judge Anderson was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, H. Brooke Bell, QC, Toronto, 
and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union respectively. 


Board Report Received 


Union Steamships and Tidewater Shipping 
Company, Vancouver, and National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada Ine. 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild Ine. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 883). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamship 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transport Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited and Sincennes-McNaughton Line 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and_ certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application: to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. t 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act-has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. : 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
Schiouttve agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Limited) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Aug., p. 883). 

2. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons. Limited, Colonial Steamship 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transport Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited and La Verendrye Line Limited) 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada Inc. (L.G., Oct., p. 1142). 

3. Union Steamships and Tidewater 
Shipping Company, Vancouver, and Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc. and Canadian Merchant Serv- 
ice Guild, Inc. (See above). 

4. Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, 
The J. P. Porter Company Limited, Mont- 
real, Canadian Dredge and Dock Co. 
Limited, Toronto, Russel Construction Lim- 


ited, Toronto, and McNamara Construction 
Co. Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Sept., p. 981). 


Settlement Effected by Industrial Inquiry 
Commission 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504, 508). Strike occurred August 21 
following Board procedure (L.G., Oct., p. 
1142). E. G. Taylor, Toronto, appointed 
Industrial Inquiry Commission September 
8. Mr. Taylor effected settlement and work 
resumed September 24. 


Settlement Reached Following Lockout 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, and Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union (St. John’s). Following 
Board procedure employers declared suspen- 
sion of general cargo shipping at St. John’s 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1142). Settlement reached 
and work resumed September 19. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Union Steamship Limited and Tidewater Shipping Company 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Conciliation Board in this matter, 
consisting of EK. Hopkins, employees’ nom- 
inee, P. E. Ayrhart, employers’ nominee, 
and Adam Bell, chairman, held its pre- 
liminary meeting on July 3, 1958 at Van- 
couver, B.C. Subsequently the Board met 
with representatives of the parties con- 
cerned on July 15, 18, 25, August 12, 13, 
18 and September 5. 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute 
between Union Steamships Limited and 
Tidewater Shipping Company and Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Ine. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 


ship of Adam Bell, Victoria, who was 
eed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, P. BE. Ayrhart and 


Elwyn fei ree 
nominees o 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 


both of Vancouver, 
the companies and unions 
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In the course of these meetings the 
following representatives appeared before 
the Board: 

For the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.: 

D. McKeown, E. G. Bjarnason, R. G. 

Greaves and F. E. MacLeod. 


For the Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
Capt. E. W. Meadows and G. F. Bullock. 


For the Union Steamships Limited and 
Tidewater Shippyng Company: 

Capt. D. Roberts, R. G. Chestnut and 
Capt. J. A. Macdonnell. 

It was evident that, during the months 
of negotiation and conciliation preceding 
the establishment of the Board, agreement 
had been reached by the parties on many 
of the questions involved, leaving wages 
and salaries chief amongst the issues re- 
maining to be settled. 

The Board heard evidence, written and 
oral, and discussion ensued between the 
representatives and the Board, and between 
the representatives themselves, on the issues 
still outstanding. 

(Continued on page 1298) 


LABOUR LAW 


Changes in Mine Safety Legislation, 1958 


Nova Scotia and Ontario amend legislation dealing with safety in mines 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia made extensive amendments 
to the Coal Mines Regulation Act this year. 
These amendments deal with a wide range 
of safety matters relating to appointments, 
qualifications and duties of mine officials 
and workmen, explosives, fire prevention, 
coal dust, ventilation, transportation in the 
mines, electrical equipment, repair and 
inspection of machinery, boreholes to detect 
water and gas, and rescue work. 


Appointment, Qualifications and Duties 
of Mine Officials and Workmen 


The manager of a coal mine is now 
required to report promptly to an inspector 
all fires, bumps, interruptions of ventilation, 
riding rake accidents, or other unusual 
accident not otherwise named in the Act. 
The plan of the mine, for which the 
manager is responsible, must now also 
show the location of refuge stations where 
they are provided; it already had to show 
all air courses, stoppings, doors, grades 
and elevations, air and water pipe lines, 
electric power cables, sub-stations, electric 
pump rooms, telephones and _ travelling 
roads. 

Where an underground manager has been 
appointed, he may assume the responsibility 
for daily supervision, which the manager 
was formerly required to share. 

Mine examiners and shot firers, before 
being appointed, must now be given prac- 
tical instruction on the construction of the 
flame safety lamp and in the detection of 
gases. Also, every mine examiner is required 
to make a daily report in a book kept 
for that purpose on all unusual happenings 
in the mine. 

A shot firer must now check for the 
presence of coal dust immediately before 
the charging of a shot hole. He is also 
required to examine shot holes for gas, 
take cover before firing a shot, and record 
in a book kept in the mine the number of 
shots fired by him during his shift. 

Under the revised Act the minimum age 
of a person employed without a coal miner’s 
certificate and working under supervision at 
a working face in a coal mine, is increased 


from eighteen years to eighteen years and 
six months, and the maximum period that 
he may be employed without a certificate 
is reduced from twelve months to six 
months. The amendment specifically states 
that a miner in charge of a working place 
is responsible for ensuring that it is properly 
timbered and in a safe condition. 

The amendments require that a_ hoist 
operator in charge of an engine of more 
than 800 horsepower, used for transporting 
coal, material or men, must have a second 
class stationary engineer’s certificate or its 
equivalent. He must also test the over- 
speed, overwinding and lower limit safety 
equipment on hoists at intervals stated in 
the Act. If an accident occurs to the hoist- 
ing equipment, shaft or slope, he is required 
to carry out a trial wind before regular 
man-hoisting is begun. 

The driver of a diesel or electric locomo- 
tive now must have at least one year’s 
experience in a coal mine; formerly an 
age requirement of 21 years was specified for 
diesel locomotive drivers. The amendments 
further require the manager to appoint 
electric locomotive drivers, to give them 
adequate written instructions to ensure the 
safe running of trains, and to send copies 
of these appointments and instructions to 
the inspector. 


Explosives, Fire Prevention 
The Act now specifies that no stove, 
heater or light, except a permissible electric 
lamp, may be allowed where explosives are 
stored, and that all detonators have to be 
tested before being issued to shot firers. 
A new provision requires that if barriers 
of coal are left by agreement with the 
Chief Inspector as a precaution against 
fire, water or other cause, they may not 
be removed without his approval. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
| these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Coal Dust, Ventilation 


A new section in the Act provides for 
the wetting of coal to allay the dust when 
continuous miner machines, coal cutting 
machines, and coal loading machines are 
operating, where coal is delivered from 
conveyors into mine cars, on landings before 
coal is placed on the rope for hoisting, and 
in other places required by an inspector. 
The amendments also raise the percentage 
of incombustible dust that must be put 
on road surfaces in a mine as the percentage 
of methane in the air increases, and require 
the storing of emergency supplies of stone- 
dust in working, room and pillar sections. 


In regard to ventilation, new provisions 
have been incorporated into the Act con- 
cerning the installation and operation of 
auxiliary fans. They set out requirements 
in respect of the location of the fan, 
adequacy of air supply reaching the fan, 
maximum permissible use of air passing the 
fan, adequacy of air ducts, inspections, 
spare fans, and testing for gas before start- 
ing after an accidental stoppage of more 
than two hours. 


Transportation in the Mine 


The revised Act provides that an inspec- 
tor may not grant a permit for the use 
of an underground haulage road as a travel- 
ling road for persons, except temporarily 
under special circumstances, unless there is 
clearance on each side and above the loco- 
motive or mine car as specified in the Act, 
and there are manholes of the dimensions, 
and at the intervals, stated therein. Means 
must be provided on main conveyor roads 
to give a clear and distinct signal from any 
point on the run to stop conveyor lines in 
an emergency. 


The Act now specifies that hoisting 
engines of more than 15 horsepower must 
be firmly connected to a rigid foundation. 
All slope double drum engines must now 
have an indicator to show on which track 
the trip is being hoisted or lowered. The 
requirements for brakes on hoisting engines 
have also been revised. 


An amendment provides for a shield on 
man trips to prevent stone and other debris 
from injuring men in the rakes. All tackling 
equipment after manufacture, and after 
annealing where required under the Act, 
must be heat-treated in a manner approved 
by an inspector; the Act previously set out 
certain temperature standards for the heat- 
ing process. 


With respect to diesel and electric loco- 
motives, the revised Act forbids the opera- 
tion of a locomotive in a coal mine under 
a lesser clearance than one foot, unless 
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approval has been obtained from an inspec- 
tor. It also sets out the same requirements 
for manholes and for clearance on each 
side of an electric locomotive as already 
existed for diesel locomotives. It requires 
further that the driver of a diesel locomo- 
tive must immobilize it at the completion 
of his shift, that shunts must not exceed 
1,500 feet, and that a diesel locomotive 
must always precede its train when men are 
being transported. In addition, it reduces 
the permissible carbon monoxide content 
of exhaust gas from a locomotive from five 
parts per thousand to two parts. 

It is now specified that the load of a 
diesel or electric train must be such that 
it can be controlled by the brakes of the 
locomotive. 

Electrical Equipment 

Several amendments have been made in 
connection with electrical cables. The Act 
now specifies that a competent person shall 
be made responsible for ensuring that elec- 
trical cables are effectively protected from 
mechanical damage, and adequately sup- 
ported. It further provides that buried 
cables must be free from water, that special 
attention and protection must be given to 
cables' where work is being done that may 
damage them, that armoured cables must 
not be moved while the cable is alive, and 
that insulation on all power circuits must 
be measured every two years. 

New safety provisions have also been 
introduced in respect of other electrical 
equipment. One of them requires that 
means must be provided to stop all belt 
conveyors from any point on the line. Other 
safety rules are designed to avoid methane 
explosions caused by electrical machines, 
and to avoid the accidental starting of 
them when they are being repaired. 

Changes have also been made in certain 
standards for electrical equipment. In this 
respect, permissible electrical equipment, 
which formerly included only apparatus 
certified by the British Ministry of Fuel 
and Power to conform to the British stand- 
ard specification for flame-proof enclosure 
for use in coal mines, now also includes 
apparatus certified by other recognized 
authority approved by the Minister of 
Mines. Mine type transformers built accord- 
ing to British standard specification No. 355 
of 1939 have been exempt from certain 


restrictions contained in the Act; the stand- — 


ard now specifies instead mine type trans- 
formers that are recommended for use 
underground in coal mines. | 
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Repair and Inspection of Machinery 


The revised Act requires that jibs or 
bodies of mining machines must be securely 
supported when they are raised hydraulic- 
ally in order to carry out repairs. 

A further amendment now provides that 
where an inspector permits the use of an 
electric welder, acetylene torch, or heating 
equipment in a mine, or on the surface 
in close proximity to the mine shaft or 
slopes, the official in charge shall have coal 
dust cleaned up and the place heavily 
stonedusted, ensure that fire extinguishers 
and spare stonedust are available, and 
thoroughly examine the place after com- 
pletion of the work. 


Boreholes to Detect Water or Gas 


If a place is likely to contain a dan- 
gerous accumulation of water, or noxious 
or inflammable gas, the revised Act provides 
that, when advance borings indicate the 
presence of workings, a lighted locked 
flame safety lamp shall be kept in the 
working place in charge of a competent 
person while work is being done. 


Rescue Work 


The maximum age of members of a mine 
rescue team will be lowered from 45 to 40, 
effective January 1, 1959. Unless a mine 
is naturally wet throughout and free from 
inflammable gas, refuge stations must be 
provided. The location of each station and 
the equipment to be kept at it are to be 


agreed upon by the manager and the Chief 
Inspector. 


Ontario 


Amendments made to the Ontario Mining 
Act related mainly to safety matters. 

One of these amendments provides that 
the entrances to unworked mines must be 
protected by means other than fencing—a 
provision already in the Act—if the Engi- 
neer considers that other safety measures 
are necessary. 

Another amendment extends certain 
requirements for the inspection of stationary 
air compressors and for the installation of 
temperature indicators on them to include 
compressors having a capacity of 300 c.f.m. 
or more (formerly 500 c.f.m. or more). 

A new provision requires that in the 
installation of any newly-acquired hoist, 
all brake engines must be so arranged that 
inadvertent or accidental loss of pressure 
in the brake system cannot cause the 
release of the brake. 

A further amendment provides that in 
shaft inspection, maintenance or sinking 
operations, men may be in or on a shaft 
hoisting conveyance attached to the fixed 
or clutched-in drum when changing balance. 
At all other times when men are in a shaft 
hoisting conveyance, the hoist must be 
equipped with more than one brake each 
capable of stopping and holding the drum 
or drums in use. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Ontario High Court issues mandamus order to Labour Relations Board 
to consider employer's application for the decertification of a union 


The Ontario High Court of Justice has 
upheld a company’s contention that the 
Labour Relations Board has the jurisdiction 
to hear and decide a company’s application 
for decertification of a union, and has 
ordered, by way of mandamus, the Board 
to hear and determine the application. 

On May 16, 1958, Chief Justice McRuer, 
acting on an application by Genaire Li- 
mited, quashed a decision of the Board 
whereby the Board dismissed an application 
for a declaration terminating the bargaining 
rights of the International Association of 
Machinists. 

‘The circumstances of the case, as reported 
in the reasons for judgment, were as follows: 

. International Association of Machinists, 
on November 9, 1955, applied for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent of the emplovees 


in the bargaining unit of Genaire Limited. 
The Board determined that the trade‘union 
was a unit of employees appropriate for 
collective bargaining and, on November 10, 
1955, issued. its certificate. 


The union commenced to bargain; but 
no collective agreement was made and 
the, Minister refused to appoint a board 
of conciliation, and there the matter had 
stood since October 12, 1956. 


Later the company applied to the Board 
for a declaration that the trade union in 
question no longer represented the em- 
ployees. 

On August 2, 1957, the Board dismissed 
the company’s application on the ground 
that the applicant, which is the employer, 
had no right to apply and the Board had no 
jurisdiction to hear the application. 
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The company argued that the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act ought not to be read 
in such a way as to deny the employer 
a right to make an application for a declara- 
tion that a trade union no longer represents 
the employees. Although Section 44 of the 
Act is in the negative it should be implied 
that after 30 days have elapsed after the 
Minister has informed the parties that he 
does not deem it advisable to appoint a 
conciliation Board, either party may apply 
to the Board for the declaration. 

As against this contention it was argued 
that Section 41 gives to employees certain 
rights to apply to the Board on the con- 
ditions set out therein. Likewise Section 
43 gives employers and employees certain 
rights to apply for a declaration that the 
trade union no longer represents the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit and that 
Section 44 is merely negative in that it 
postpones the right to apply, where the 
trade union has not made a collective agree- 
ment within a year, until 30 days after 
there has been a report of a conciliation 
board or the Minister refused to appoint 
a conciliation board. Consequently in the 
circumstances of the case the employer 
had no right to bring an application for 
decertification under Section 44. 


In the opinion of the Court, when con- 
sidering the Act as a whole it could be 
assumed that where the Act provides that 
no application shall be made until certain 
events have happened, it implies that after 
those events have happened, an applica- 
tion for decertification may be made, and 
such application might be made by anyone 
affected. For instance, under Section 42 
there is no provision as to who may apply 
for a declaration but unquestionably the 
fact that the Board is given power to make 
an order implies that anyone who would 
be affected by the order has a right to be 
heard. 


Chief Justice McRuer was of the opinion 
that Section 68 of the Act gives the Board 
power to hear the application in question. 
The relevant parts of the section read: 


Sec. 68 (1)—The Board shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to exercise 
the powers conferred upon it 
by or under this Act and 
without limiting the general- 
ity of the foregoing, if any 
question arises in any pro- 
ceeding,... 

(f) as_to whether a trade 
union represents the em- 
ployees in a bargaining 
ALG S sa 

the decision of the Boar 

thereon shall be final ae 

conclusive for all purposes 
but nevertheless the Board 
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may at any time if it con- 
siders it advisable to do so, 
reconsider any decision, or- 
der, direction, declaration or 
ruling made by it and vary 
or revoke any such decision, 
order, direction, declaration 
or ruling. 

The Board in declining to act under this 
section was of the opinion that while a 
portion of the subsection dealing with 
review empowers the Board upon request, 
or even on its own motion, to reconsider 
its decisions and orders, the remainder of 
Section 68(1) does not confer any right 
on a person or trade union to to commence 
a proceeding. The language of the section 
is quite explicit—“if any question arises 
in any proceeding” on ertain enumerated 
matters the decision of the Board is to be 
final and conclusive. In the Board’s view 
the vital words are “in any proceeding”. 
There must be a proceeding before the 
Board. If there is, then the section comes 
into operation and makes the Board’s deci- 
sion final and conclusive. Thus the very 
words of the subsection are inconsistent 
with the argument that the present section 
authorizes this or any other application. 
Had the Legislature so intended then it 
would have been reasonable to expect to 
find language similar to that used in Section 
68 (2) where the words“ the question may 
be referred to the Board” clearly indicate 
the course of action to be followed. Then 
the Board added: 

This interpretation of Section 68 (1) (f) is 
entirely consistent with our views on the 
scope to be given to the sections dealing with 
termination of bargaining rights. The “pro- 
ceeding” referred to in Section 68(1) is 
instituted under one of the appropriate pro- 
visions of those sections. Once instituted the 
Board has exclusive jurisdiction under Sec- 
tion 68 (1) (f) to determine whether a trade 
union represents the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit and its decision is final and 
conclusive for all purposes. Having regard 
to the foregoing we must reject the appli- 
cant’s contention that Section 68 (1) (f) 
authorizes the bringing of the present appli- 
cation. 


An alternative submission presented to 
the Board was the following. If the Board 
found that it did not have power under 
Section 68 (1) (f) to terminate bargaining 
rights there was nothing in the Act expressly 
authorizing the bringing of an application 
for termination. However, the argument 
continued, the power to certify carries with 
it the inherent or implied power to ter- 
minate bargaining rights, and, the Act 
being silent on the Board’s power to ter- 
minate, recourse must be had to the con- 
cluding portion of Section 68 (1), under 


which the Board is empowered to “recon- 
sider any decision, order, direction, declara- 
tion or ruling made by it and vary or 
revoke any ‘such decision, order, direction, 
declaration or ruling”. In support of this 
argument counsel for the company relied 
on The Labour Relations Board of the 
Province of Saskatchewan v. The Queen 
ex rel. F. W. Woolworth Company Limited 
and Slabick et al. and Saskatchewan Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, (L.G. 1954, p. 1748). 


The Board rejected this argument on 
the ground that the Woolworth case did 
not apply to the case under consideration 
because of the differences between the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act and the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. The Ontario 
Board has consistently held that its power 
under Section 68 (1) to reconsider its deci- 
sions does not enable it to deal with 
applications for termination of bargaining 
rights, because Sections 41 to 44a provide 
express authority for bringing application 
for termination of bargaining rights. Once 
it is established that such an authority 
exists under Sections 41 to 44a, the Wool- 
worth case is inapplicable. 

Chief Justice McRuer did not agree with 
the Board’s finding. In his opinion the 
language of the last clause of Section 68 
is clear and without ambiguity. The section 
read as a whole down to the words “shall 
be final and conclusive for all purposes” 
renders the decisions of the Board final 
where any question arises in any proceed- 
ings with respect to the matters mentioned 
in (a) to (g) of subsection (1). 


Then he added: 


Notwithstanding the finality of the Board’s 
decisions and for the very reason that they 
are final, the Board is given broad powers 
under the last clause of Section 68 to recon- 
sider any decision, order, direction, declara- 
tion or ruling made by it and to revoke any 
such decision, order, direction, declaration or 
ruling. In my view, unless the Legislature 
has somewhere limited the powers of anyone 
affected by a decision of the Board to make 
application to have its decision revoked, the 
Board is bound to hear the application. and 
to determine whether the decision ought to 
be revoked or not. Under Sections 41, 43 and 
44 some limitations have been put on the 
matters therein dealt with but the case 
before me does not come within any of these 
sections. 


In his opinion the broad powers given 
under Section 68 are intended to cover 
situations that are not specifically dealt 
with where in the opinion of the Board 
the parties should have relief. Further, 
he said, where civil rights are restricted 
by legislation the courts ought not to be 
reluctant to keep avenues of relief open to 
those who are affected by the restrictive 
legislation. The employer has a _ very 
definite right to know that the union that 
is certified under the Labour Relations Act 
truly represents his employees. 

In conclusion the Court quashed the 
decision of the Board dated August 2, 1957, 
and issued an order for mandamus directing 
the Board to hear the company’s applica- 
tion to determine whether its decision of 
November 10, 1955, certifying the union 
should be revoked. Genaire Limited and 
International Association of Machinists 
and the Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
Ontario High Court of Justice, May 16, 
1958, unreported. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Newfoundland raises living allowances paid to apprentices while talking 
required technical courses. British Columbia amends boiler regulations 


New apprenticeship regulations issued in 
Newfoundland raised the living allowances 
payable to apprentices undergoing technical 
training to $8 and $15 a week, depending on 
whether their residences are in St. John’s 
or elsewhere, and increased the rates for 
apprentices with dependents to $16 and 
$23, respectively. 

Amendments to the regulations under the 
British Columbia Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act set out new requirements for 
low-pressure heating boilers. 


FEDERAL 
Financial Administration Act 


The prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations (L.G., Feb., p. 187) have been 
amended by T. B. 528627-1 of August 28 
with respect to time worked on a holiday. 


A prevailing rate employee will con- 
tinue to be paid two and one-half times the 
rates of normal pay and extra pay, if any, 
for time actually worked on a_ holiday. 
However, for the remainder of the normal 
working day, he will now receive, in 
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addition to his normal pay, any extra pay 
to which he would have been entitled had 
it not been a statutory holiday. 

As before, with the approval of the 
Director, an employee who works on a holi- 
day may be given compensatory leave equal 
to one and one-half times the number of 
hours actually worked. If he works normal 
hours or less on a holiday, he may now 
receive, in addition to his leave credits, his 
normal pay and extra pay for the day. An 
earlier amendment (T.B. 531656 of May 15) 
had provided that a prevailing rate em- 
ployee who worked less than his regular 
hours on a holiday was to receive his 
normal pay and extra pay for the hours 
actually worked and his regular pay for 
the remainder of the normal working day. 

If he works longer than normal hours on 
a holiday, a prevailing rate employee will 
continue to be paid at a rate equal to his 
normal rate and extra pay, if any, for every 
hour worked. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act 


Some amendments to the regulations 
under the British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act governing the design, 
construction and inspection of boilers and 
pressure vessels were gazetted on Septem- 
ber 4 as B.C. Reg. 138/58. 

Instead of the 1952 editions, the new 
regulations adopt as governing standards 
the 1956 editions of the applicable ASME 
Codes. 

One of the new provisions with respect 
to low-pressure heating boilers states that 
before any person begins to install or alter 
a heating plant he must first obtain a per- 
mit from the Chief Inspector, submitting 
with his application a description of the 
work to be done and particulars as to the 
number and kind of boilers to be installed 
or altered. 

Another is that plans and specifications 
of only heating plant installations over 50 
H.P. must be sent to the Chief Inspector 
for approval. Previously, plans and speci- 
fications of all such installations had to be 
approved. 

Upon completion of the work and before 
a low-pressure boiler is put into operation, 
a notice must be sent tothe inspector, who, 
if he finds the work satisfactory and a 
responsible person in charge, may issue a 
certificate of inspection. If an inspection 
cannot be made at that time, however, the 
Chief Inspector is again authorized to issue 
an interim certificate upon receipt of the 
contractor’s report form. 
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Another new section provides for fines of 
up to $200 for failure to obtain a permit, a 
certification of inspection, or an interim 
certificate. 

As well as being stamped in the pre- 
scribed manner, every low-pressure heating 
boiler shipped into the province must now 
be accompanied by a  manufacturer’s 
affidavit or report of construction or ASME 
data report. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The occupation of bus operator, by which 
is meant an employee in charge of driving 
a motor-vehicle with seating accommoda- 
tion for more than seven passengers used 
for the conveyance of the public, for which 
service a charge is made, was added to the 
schedule of the British Columbia Hours of 
Work Act by Regulation No. 1 (1958) 
gazetted on June 12. 

A later regulation, No. 1A _ (1958), 
gazetted the same day, permits bus 
operators to work such extra hours over 
and above the 8- and 44-hour limits fixed 
by the Act as may be necessary to meet 
the requirements of public transportation. 
However, a minimum wage order last year, 
Order No. 52 (1957), requires overtime to 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 
84 in a day or 47 in a week (L.G., May, 
1957, p. 611). 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the living allowances 
payable to apprentices while taking the 
required technical courses were increased by 
new regulations gazetted on September 2, 
which replace the Apprenticeship (Remun- 
eration) Regulations issued in 1955 and 1956 
(L.G. 1955, p. 564; 1956, p. 1044). 

The rate for single apprentices living at 
home in St. John’s has been increased from 
$6 to $8 a week. Single apprentices whose 
homes are outside St. John’s will now 
receive $15 a week, instead of $12 as 
formerly. 

The weekly rate for an apprentice who 
is head of a family is now $16 if his home 
is in St. John’s and $23 if elsewere. 
Formerly, the weekly allowances for heads 
of families were $15.90 and $21, respectively. 

As before, these allowances are also pay- 
able to prospective apprentices while pur- 
suing pre-apprenticeship courses approved 
by the Provincial Apprenticeship Board. 

Deductions will continue to be made for 
periods of absence from school but, as 
previously, where the absence is due to 
sickness, the remuneration may be paid for 
periods not exceeding three days. a 

(Continued on page 1298) si 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims in August—139,700—decline 17 per cent 
from July's 167,400 but climb 21 per cent over previous August's total 


of 115,300, statistics* 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
August was 139,700, nearly 17 per cent less 
than the July total of 167,400 but 21 per 
cent higher than in August 1957, when 
115,300 claims were filed. 

There was a small decline in the total 
of persons having a claim for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in the “live” file 
during August, the count at 294,600 on 
August 29 being 2 per cent below the 
300,800 recorded on July 31. On August 30, 
1957, claimants numbered 208,700. 

Plant shutdowns for annual vacations and 
layoffs occasioned by industrial disputes 
aré among the factors contributing to the 
continuing high level of claimants. A per- 
son unemployed during a week by reason 
of a general plant holiday may claim benefit 
for that week and any holiday pay received 
is considered as earnings. 

The proportion of males was constant 
at 70 per cent at each of the dates under 
review. Close to 50 per cent of males 
had been on continuous claim a relatively 
short period, i.e., four weeks or less, as of 
August 29, while only about 30 per cent of 
the females were in this category. A record 
of over 20 weeks on continuous claim was 
shown for close to one quarter of the 
females, as against 15 per cent of males. 

One quarter of the initial claims adjudi- 
cated during August showed insufficient 
contributions to qualify for benefit. During 
July, the failure rate was 22 per cent, and 
one year ago it was 18 per cent. 

August benefit payments amounted to 
$19,500,000, down 27 per cent from the 
July total of $26,800,000 but 50 per cent 
higher than the $13,000,000 paid out during 
August 1957. 

Weekly benefit payments averaged $20.79 
during August, $20.67 for July and $20.01 
for August 1957. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


show. 


Small drop in claimants on “‘live” file 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


opening and closing of 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,315,965 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund _ since 
April 1, 1958. 

At August 31 employers registered num- 
bered 306,193, an increase of 510 since 
July 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During August 1958, investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across Canada 
numbered 4,601. Of these, 3,111 were spot 
ehecks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
73 were miscellaneous investigations, The 
remaining 1,417 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 152 cases, 79 
against employers and 78 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 991.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled 
$20,078,081.64 compared with $22,552,462.00 
in July and $21,367,129.25 in August 1957. 
Benefits paid in August totalled $19,459,- 
737.42 compared with $26,782,089.93 in July 
and $13,010,710.45 in August 1957. The bal- 
ance in the fund on August 31 was $640,909,- 
350.83; on July 31 it was $640,291,006.61 and 
on August 81, 1957, $870,379,844.64. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1563, August 26, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, single, age 29, filed an initial 
claim for benefit at the local office in 
B.C., and was registered as a 
general office clerk. She had last been em- 
ployed as a cannery worker at a packing 
House Mts) eens , BC., her home town, 
from August 14, 1957, to October 5, 1957, 
when her employment terminated. 


The claimant indicated on her weekly 
report for the week commencing November 
24, 1957, that she had been attending the 
high school in C...... since November 20, 
1957. Upon written query of the local 
office thereon as to the hours of her school 
attendance and the hours of her availability 
for work, she informed the local office that 
her school hours were from 9.00 a.m. to 
3.20 p.m., that she could work in the 
evenings or early morning, and that she 
had one day out of seven when no classes 
were scheduled for the afternoon and one 
day out of seven when she had no classes 
until 11.00 a.m. The insurance officer dis- 
qualified her under section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act, as from November 20, 1957, because 
the claimant had restricted her hours of 
availability for work to such an extent as 
to be considered unavailable for work within 
the meaning of that section. 


In her appeal to the board of referees, 
the claimant stated that she was registered 
as a “packer” and that the hours of work 
for that occupation at her last place of 
employment had frequently been as fol- 
lows: 

12.00 p.m.-7.80 p.m. 
6.00 p.m.-6.00 a.m. 
7.00 p.m.-5.00 a.m. 
8.00 a.m.-4.30 p.m. 
9.00 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 


and 6.00 p.m.-4.00 a.m. 
and 7.00 p.m.-3.00 a.m. 


She also declared that she had had 
three years experience as a nurse’s aide 
and had, at times over the years, been 
registered in that occupation at the local 
office in V...... SEY. Ahaha and, she believed, 
Ores. os _as well. The hours of work in that 
occupation apparently were: 

7.00 a.m.-3.30 p.m. 

3.30 p.m.~-12.00 midnight 

12.00 midnight-8.00 a.m. 

11.00 p.m.-8.30 am. 
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She maintained that she was available 
for work even though attending school 
in the day time as the hours of work in 
her previous occupations had frequently 
been outside school hours. She stated also 
that although she had not been directed 
to attend school by the Commission, she 
was improving her opportunities of secur- 
ing work in the future, which was in 
accordance with the intent of the Act. She 
concluded by saying that without insurance 
benefit, she might find it difficult if not 
impossible to continue in school. 


The placement officer reported that she 
was registered at the local office in C...... 
as a general office clerk only. According 
to his information, there was only one 
packing house that had a night shift at 
present and ordinarily its employees alter- 
nated every two weeks between day and 
night shifts; he pointed out that, in special 
cases, however, an employee could be given 
straight night work. With regard to employ- 
ment as nurse’s aide the local hospital con- 
sidered such work as professional and did 
not place employment orders through the 
local office. 


Upon receipt of a copy of the submission 
to the board of referees, the claimant 
immediately wrote to the local office to 
explain the basis for her incorrect impres- 
sion that her registered occupation was 
that of nurse’s aide. She then proceeded 
to give in detail her employment history 
for the past several years. It appears that 
she had worked at many places and at 
several occupations such as nurse’s aide, 
kitchen help, maid and factory worker and 
on many different shifts. At one time she 
had even worked for a period of four 
months in the dual occupations of house- 
keeper in a hotel, from 9.30 a.m. to 4.30 or 
5.00 p.m., and taxi dispatcher, from 5.00 
p.m. to 1.00 a.m. 


Conclusions and Considerations: My 
decision is that this claimant is not avail- 
able for work within the meaning of section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act while a day-student 
in full-time attendance at the local high 
school. 

It is true the Act provides, in section 
57 (3), that a claimant is available for work 
during any period he is attending a course 
of instruction, but only provided the Com- 
mission has directed the claimant to attend 


such course. Nothing in the evidence indi- 
cates any such direction was given in this 
case or, for that matter, even sought. 
Accordingly, the claimant’s availability must 
be determined in the light of the principles 
applying to claimants generally. 


The claimant’s statements clearly indi- 
eate she would not be willing to accept 
suitable employment if such acceptance 
meant she would have to choose between 
school and any work offered. The presump- 
tion of non-availability adverted to in 
CUB-1249, which was cited earlier, is not 
rebutted therefore. 

Availability “is also an objective matter 
that must be determined in the light of a 
claimant’s prospects for employment in 
relation to a certain set of circumstances 
beyond his control or which he has deli- 
berately created” (CUB-1374). 


Firstly, the hours of the claimant’s school 
attendance are officially prescribed and no 
attempt has been made by the claimant 
to establish the extent to which any adjust- 
ment of hours or curriculum could have 
been effected to facilitate her engaging at 
the same time in full-time remunerative 
employment. It is also clear that the pros- 
pect of suitable work that would be com- 
patible with her school hours was most 
remote. The claimant’s decision to never- 
theless enrol as a regular day-time high 
school student amounts to the deliberate 
creation by her of circumstances which so 
restrict her likely prospects of employment 
as to constitute on her own initiative a tem- 
porary withdrawal from the labour market. 

For the above reasons, I must dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 

The claimant has suggested that the 
Commission should direct claimants to high 
school courses in the same manner as it 
directs them to those of trade schools. I 
consider this to be an administrative matter 
which rests solely with the Commission. 


Decision CUB-1573, September 18, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, single, 18 years of age, who 
resides in S...... , Newfoundland, filed an 
initial application (postal) for benefit on 
December 3, 1957 and stated that he had 
worked as a fisherman from September 2, 
1957, to October 18, 1957, when the fishing 
season ended. In answer to the question in 
the application “What have you been doing 
since your last job ended?” he stated, 
“Attending school”. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as from 
December 1, 1957, because, in his opinion, 


Bo 


he was not available for work in that he 
was attending school (section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on January 25, 1958, stating that 
as there were no employment opportunities 
ror Hin) HY Ss. oot and no fishing done there 
in the winter, he decided to attend school 
for a few months rather than spend _ his 
time doing nothing. He stated also that 
he was not forced to attend school and that 
if the local office could find a suitable job 
for him, he would accept it any time. 


At the request of the board of referees, 
the manager of the local office wrote to 
the claimant on March 7, 1958, asking for 
information as to what efforts he had made 
to obtain employment and what opportuni- 
ties were available to him for employment. 
He replied that when he filed his application 
for benefit (postal) in December 1957, he 
was also registered for employment which 
he considers is proof that he had made an 
effort to secure work; that inasmuch as 
there were no employment openings for 
Hind? iB eee se and about 70 per cent of 
the people there were unemployed and in 
addition, married men stood the best chance 
of obtaining any work that was available, 
he was, therefore, unable to find any. 


The board of referees which heard the 
case in §...... , Newfoundland, on April 17, 
1958, unanimously maintained the decision 
of the insurance officer on the grounds that 
the claimant had failed to indicate he had 
made individual and serious efforts to 
procure employment or that he was willing 
to accept work immediately it was offered 
to him regardless of where it might be. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire, contending that he was 
ready at all times to accept any employ- 
ment, even though he was attending school; 
that before going to school each day as 
well as after school, he tried to find work 
ats Fee but without success; that he 
could not afford to go away without definite 
prospects of a job and that the National 
Employment Office did not at any time find 
employment for him notwithstanding that 
he had filed an application therefor with 
that office. 


Conclusions and Considerations: In the 
present case, it is evident from the claim- 
ant’s employment history that he had 
worked whenever he could as a fisherman, 
regardless how short were the periods for 
which work could be found. In addition, 
there is the claimant’s reiterated declara- 
tion against which nothing contrary has 
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been adduced, that he was willing to aban- 
don his attendance at school should any 
job prospects be offered him. Finally, it 
would appear that in the claimant’s district 
there was, following the end of the fishing 
season, a great deal of unemployment, with 
the preference for whatever jobs were 
available being given to unemployed mar- 
ried men. 

The earlier Umpire decision, CUB-1249, 
relied upon by the insurance officer in the 
present appeal, held that prima facie, full- 
time attendance at a school (to which not 
directed under section 57 (3) of the Act) 
is not consistent with availability for work. 
I would distinguish several circumstances 
therein which do not arise in the present 


ease. The claimant had voluntarily left her 
employment and, shortly after separation, 
had commenced a regular school-term at 
which her full-time attendance was neces- 
sary, in addition to which the claimant had 
also recently refused an offer of suitable 
employment. I might add that the circum- 
stances of present case are also obviously 
different from those set forth in a very 
recent decision CUB-1563, which referred 
with approval to CUB-1249. 

By reason of the exceptional circum- 
stances in the present case, my decision 
therefore is to maintain the claimant’s 
appeal and direct that the disqualification 
in the present case be removed. 


Report of Board 
(Continued from page 1288) 

The Board is pleased to report that the 
unions and the employers in this dispute 
have reached settlement in the form of 
signed agreements. 

The agreements in both cases cover a 
period of two years until August 31, 1960 
and provide for wage increases as follows: 
June 1, 1958—Increase 8 per cent above 

basic rates of pay in effect May 31, 1958 
October 1, 1958—Additional increase 1 per 

cent above basic rates of pay in effect 

May 31, 1958 
August 1, 1959—Additional increase 10 per 

cent above basic rates of pay in effect 

May 31, 1958, 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 1294) 


A new provision states that an apprentice 
is not eligible for an allowance while he is 
receiving workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance or any other benefit, 
other than salary, under federal or provincial 
legislation, if the amount received is equal 
to or greater than the allowance payable 
under these regulations. However, if the 
benefit payment is less than the allowance, 
the amount of the benefit payment will be 
deducted from the living allowance. 


The provision authorizing the Minister of 
Labour to require an apprentice who failed 
to complete his course to pay back the 
whole or part of the living allowance has 
been modified to provide that the Minister 
may make such an order only on the recom- 
mendation of the Apprenticeship Board. 
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which provides as of August 1, 1959 an 
ultimate wage increase of 19 per cent 
above the basic rates existing May 31, 1958. 

The Board is gratified to record that 
these discussions were characterized by an 
attitude of reasonableness and complete 
absence of acrimony on the part of all 
concerned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) ApamM BELL, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) P. EK AyYRHART, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) E. Horxrns, 
Member. 


Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 

An amendment to the regulations under 
the Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 
gazetted on September 2 permits the 
Labour Relations Board, with the approval 
of the Minister of Labour, to delegate to 
any person or board any or all of its 
powers or duties under the Act relating to 
any particular matter. This was done under 
authority of Section 60 of the Act, which 
further provides that a person or board so 
authorized has the powers of Commissioners 
under the Public Inquiries Act. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Board 


were also amended by a new provision, No. | 


17A, which states that every interested 
party must comply with every reasonable 
request for information made by the Board 


or its Chief Executive Officer when investi- | 


gating an application. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 318 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 247 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that: 
. (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ 1 $ 372.00 
IDSLen Ce aEROUUCLION 2,.c ak the Wl eh AIC UIOTA oie 103 1,686,770.00 
TPO SERCO IGE eon ce cis oie sre, 0.0 0's b's APPR eos Obie ante 13 116,886.66 
NEC Re al oer ales. fa laa, 0 4.00; gledidusse die ees 3 19,480.09 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
with other relevant labour conditions as 


legislation of the federal Government has 


the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 


entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable. wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $972.75 was collected from 5 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 22 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Montclair Construction Co, construction of school with 
gymnasium (Job 51/54) ; Key Land Services Ltd, site improvement & planting (Job 54/54) ; 
Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site improvement & planting (Job 56/54). Valcartier P Q: Tellier 
& Groleau, construction of housing units & ground services (DND 10/58). Ajax Ont: 
W E Scott, *exterior painting of houses (8/49). Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of school (DND 8/57). Deep River Ont: M & S Martin Reg’d, site improve- 
ment & planting (AECL 18/56); M & S Martin Reg’d, site improvement & planting 
(AECL 20/56). Petawawa Ont: Ontario Power Line Construction Co, installation of 
electrical system (DND 11/56); Conniston Construction Co, site improvement & planting 
(DND 8/55). Toronto Ont: Fontaine Nursery Farm, site improvement & planting 
(FP 1/53). Edmonton Alta: Precision Construction (Edmonton) Ltd, construction of 
housing units & ground services (DND 10/58). Belmont Park B C: Farmer Construction 
Lid, construction of housing units & services (DND 5/58). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Seven Islands Indian Agency P Q: Desrosiers et Freres Enrg, relocation & extension 
of Agency office, Seven Islands; Labrador Plumbing & Heating Inc, renovations to 
sewage disposal system at Seven Islands IRS. James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Pulsifier 
Construction Ltd, roof repairs at Moose Fort IRS, Moose Factory. Clandeboye Indian 
Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated two classroom school, 
Bloodvein Reserve. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Canadian Brown Steel Tank Co Ltd, 
erection of fire escapes at Pine Creek IRS. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: Louis 
Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of residences, Peguis Central Reserve. Carlton 
Indian Agency Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, heating renovations at Prince Albert IRS. 
Blood Indian Agency Alta: J C Edgar & Sons Ltd, plumbing renovations, Blood IRS. 
Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: St. Paul Foundry Ltd, construction of water supply 
system at Cold Lake Indian day school & construction of pumphouse & water supply 
system at Saddle Lake Indian day school, Saddle Lake Indian Reserve. Bella Coola Indian 
Agency B C: Widsten Marine Services Ltd, alterations & improvements at Klemtu Indian 
day school (Kitasso IR No 1), Klemtu Reserve. Stuart Lake Indian Agency BC: T & E 
Construction Co, supply & installation of water tank & incidental equipment at Lejac IRS. 


Wilkams Lake Indian Agency B C:; Prince George House Movers Ltd, moving & re-estab- 
lishing Alexis Bay day school, Redstone Flats. : 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of drill & recreation hall 
(special type “A”) & outside services, RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: Trynor Con- 
struction Co Ltd, asphalt paving at magazine area. Greenwood N S: Louis Donolo Ine, 
construction of roads, water & steam distribution systems, etc, RCAF Station; Powers 
Bros Ltd, installation of new boiler & auxiliary equipment, etc, central heating plant, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of magazine & 
roads; Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of maintenance workshop & offices, 
Shannon Park. Shearwater N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, repairs to runways, ete, 
HMCS Shearwater. Shelburne N S: Standard Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection 
of structural steel for terminal & generator bldgs at HMCS Shelburne. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of tank & anti-tank range. Chatham N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of addition to drill recreation hall, RCAF Station. Val- 
cartier P Q: G M Gest Ltd, construction of joint fire alarm system. Camp Borden Ont: 
Disher Steel, Division of Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel for garage (P-156). Cobourg Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of RCE offices & stores bldg & outside services. Gloucester Ont: P E Brule Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of antenna ground radials, etc, in connection with antenna array, 
HMCS Gloucester. Kingston Ont: Runnymede Steel Construction Ltd, supply & erection 
of structural steel for skating rink, RMC. Ottawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, con- 
struction of curling rink, HMCS Carleton. Camp Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction 
Ltd, asphalt surfacing of RCASC & RCSA Mechanical Transport Compounds. Portage la 
Prairie Man: W & G Ellwood, construction of school extension & outside services, RCAF 
Station. Dundurn Sask: Dural Ltd, installation of water treatment plant. Various Loca- 
tions across Canada: The Tower Co Ltd, *supply & delivery of prefabricated HF/DF 
Huts, RCN Supplementary Radio Command. 


Building and Maintenance 


Ancienne Lorette P Q: LaSalle Asphalte Ltee, repairs to hangar apron & hardstand 
(hangar No 1), RCAF CE & PE Carde Detachment. Senneterre P Q: La Societe D’Entre- 
prises Generales Ltee, construction of roads & parking areas, RCAF Station. Belleville 
Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, exterior repointing & repairs of masonry & brickwork, 
Armoury. Camp Borden Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of bldgs & steel arch hangars. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, resurfacing of access 
road at RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of bldgs at Camp. Trenton Ont: C A McDowell & Co, interior painting of 
PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: D M Hawkins & Co, exterior painting of PMQ’s, 
CJATC. Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, repairs to exterior brickwork 
& masonry, Fort Osborne Barracks. Chilliwack B C: Frogett & van der Mout, exterior 
painting of bldgs & PMQ’s at Camp. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, resurfacing of military road entrance, 
RCAF Station; D E MacLean, construction of access road to LF/MF beacon site, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: Dean’s Nursery Ltd, *seeding & spraying of traverses, RCN, 
Bedford Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Fred Cleveland, interior painting & refinishing floors, 
officer’s block, Bldg No 31-2, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Fred Cleveland, 
painting of markings on runways, RCAF station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting 
Ltd, *application of asphaltic pavement on roads and paths, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: 
S W Ferguson Ltd, scraping, cleaning, etc, & painting cranes, HMC Dockyard; S W 
Ferguson Ltd, reroofing of Barrington Street Armoury; Hillis & Sons Ltd, installation of 
exhaust hoods & fans in Bldg 3, RCAF Station, Gorsebrook. Sydney N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, extension to central heating plant, RCAF Station. Lachine P Q: Francis 
Hawkin & Co Ltd, cleaning of main sewers & manholes, sewage system, RCAF Station. 
Montreal P Q: Boiler Brickwork Co Ltd, general repairs to brickwork, water tube 
boilers, Heating Plant Bldg, No 37, DND area. Parent P Q: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, 
landscaping various DND areas, RCAF Station. Ste Foy P @: Keet Construction 
Co Ltd, excavation, backfilling, concrete & masonry work, Community Centre. Valcartier 
P Q: Union Quarries & Paving Ltd, paving of roads & paths at CARDE. Val d’Or P Q: 
Marcel Cotes, exterior painting of bldgs at RCAF Detachment. Barriefield Ont: Foley 
Construction Ltd, replacement of concrete curbs & sidewalks, DND area. Kingston Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, renovation of Armoury; Eaton Construction Co, renovation of 
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mess bldg, Barriefield Camp. Mount Hope Ont: E Hatcher & Son, interior painting of 
bldgs, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, installation of storm 
windows, RCAF Bldg No 7, Victoria Island. Owen Sound Ont: E C King Contracting 
Ltd, repairs to roads & installation of curbs, guard rails & storm drains & construction 
of gravelled parking lot, Armoury. Rockcliffe Ont: Ambassador Mfg Co, installation of 
garage doors, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, interior 
painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repairs to 
roads, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Twin Cities Painting & Bldg Cleaning Co, repairs 
& painting, Bldg No 30, Fort Osborne Barracks. Saskatoon Sask: Foulds Construction 
Ltd, installation of garage & entrance doors, PMQ garages, RCAF Station; Jack Knorr 
Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: 
Nadon Paving Ltd, repairs to roads, Griesbach Barracks; O K Construction Ltd, repairs to 
roads, Griesback Barracks. Namao Alta: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, conver- 
sion of sprinkler system, No 7 Supply Depot, RCAF Station, Lancaster Park. Penhold 
Alta: Asphalt Services Ltd, repairs to driveway, RCAF Station. Camp Wainwright Alta: 
Baril Construction, construction of concrete roadway, entrances & hard standing, RCEME 
Compound. Burnaby B C: AI M Steel Ltd, installation of chain link fence, No 2 CMU 
project; Hume & Rumble Ltd, erection of steel tower, No 2 CMU project, Burnaby 
Mountain. Rocky Point B C: W H Johnston, *interior painting in laboratory area, 
RCNAD. Vernon B C: 8 & S Electric Co Ltd, replacement of power line poles & 
installation of disconnect switches, Military Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John N B: Ross Engineering of Canada Ltd, installation of partial dust control 
system in grain elevator. Montreal P Q: Icanda Ltd, construction of pile foundations for 
transit shed, sections 62-65; Chas Duranceau Ltd, construction of foundations for Adminis- 
tration Bldg & Toll Plaza at south shore end of Jacques Cartier Bridge; Miron Con- 
struction Ltd, placing of fill on Nun’s Island, construction of Champlain Bridge. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Paul Daoust Construction Ltd, construction of additional foundations 
to extend Bldg M-6 (Phase 3); Malloff Ltd, construction of cooling tower bldg; J E 
Copeland Co Ltd, construction of extension to Bldg M-7. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of comfort station at Brackley Beach. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: 
Fred Pierce Ltd, *supply & installation of oil fired furnace in Accountant’s Residence. 
Louisbourg N S: Neil C McLean, *supply & construction of fence & repointing cairn at 
Kennington Cove National Historic Site. Fundy National Park N B: Paul’s Plumbing & 
Heating, installation of plumbing services, Motel & Central Bldg; G H Hamilton & Son 
Ltd, *replacement of roof on 20 unit Motel. Cabano P Q: Edmond Pelletier, *repairs to 
fence, demolition of present monument & erection of new monument, Temiscouata Portage 
Historic Site. Fort Lennox P Q: Jean-Jaul Trahan Ltd, installation of heating system in 
Officers’ Quarters (Museum) Bldg. Fort Lennox National Historic Park P Q: Roger 
Electric Inc, *installation of electrical wiring at Museum Bldg. Fort Wellington National 
Historic Park Ont: Peter Hage, *repainting various bldgs, Prescott; L Grant, *repointing 
stone entrance archway, Prescott. Georgian Bay Islands National Park Ont: Herb 
Carpenter, installation of plumbing & electrical systems for laundry & comfort station at 
Beausoleil Island. Kingston Ont: Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, *renovations to 
Murney Tower. Point Pelee National Park Ont: William Pimiskern, construction of three 
comfort stations & shower & laundry bldg. Riding Mountain National Park Man: R A 
McGimpsey, *installation of heating system at Sugar Load Warden Station; R A McGim- 
psey, “installation of plumbing & heating systems at Warden’s Residence, Oakburn 
District; R A McGimpsey, *installation of heating system at Rolling River Warden’s 
Residence. Banff National Park Alta: Roger’s Sheet Metal & Roofing Ltd, *installation 
of ventilation system, Cave & Basin Bathhouse, Banff; T H Ehlert, *plaster & lathing 
repairs, Cave & Basin Bathhouse, Banff. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: Lethbridge 
Sheet Metal, *supply & installation of furnaces in two residences; Hall Bros, *installation 
of plumbing system in laundry & comfort station; Central Electric, *installation of 
electrical system, laundry & comfort station. Fort Langley B C: Moore Electric, *instal- 
lation of electric cable from distribution centre to Fort Area. Kootenay National Park 


B C: Don Young, *installation of plumbing & heating systems at Warden’s Residence, 
Sinclair Pass. AT 
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Department of Public Works 

Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Diamond Construction Co (1955) Ltd, 
grading, culverts & paving Brackley Point Road to West end of Rustico Island. Brooklyn 
N 8S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf repairs. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: 
Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & base course, Mile 15 to Mile 21 and 
‘Mile 22.5 to Mile 23.5, Cabot Trail. Cook’s Cove N S: H E McDonald, wharf replace- 
ment. Factory Cove N S: Campbell & MclIsaac, construction of wharf. Long Cove (Port 
Medway) N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Meteghan 
N S: Clare Industries Ltd, breakwater repairs. New Haven N S: St Lawrence Construction 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. Sydney N S: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf repairs. Clair N B: 
City of Edmundston, paving yard area, Customs-Immigration Bldg. Grand Falls N B: 
Conrad Forget Inc, construction of federal bldg. Havre Aubert (Amherst) M I, P Q: 
Les Entreprises de ]’Est Ltee, construction of wharf. Hull P Q: John Colford Contracting 
Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning system, Infirmary Health Unit, National Printing 
Bureau. Montreal P Q: Berwill Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, retubing of No 1 boiler, Postal 
Terminal. Newport (Riviere des Ilots) P Q: Carter & Girard Ltd, breakwater recon- 
struction. Riviere-au-Tonnerre P Q: Anatole Lavoie, wharf repairs. St Jean I O, P Q: 
Blouin & Vaillancourt Enr, construction of protection wall. Sept Iles P Q: C Jobin Ltee, 
erection of federal bldg. Cedar Beach Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, harbour 
repairs. Colchester Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of wharf. London 
Ont: McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, addition to Isolation Annex, Veterans’ Hospital. 
Ottawa Ont: Dixon Van Lines Ltd, moving furniture, equipment, etc, Trade & Commerce 
Bldg; Canadian Laboratory Supplies Ltd, supply & installation of laboratory equipment, 
Geological Bldg, Booth St; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, conversion & modernization of north & 
south elevator shaftways, Connaught Bldg; Roland Lariviere Ltd, rebuilding of chimneys, 
Rideau Hall; John Colford Contracting Co Ltd, boiler replacement, Central Heating Plant, 
Booth St; Otis Elevator Co, repairs to elevators, Old Printing Bureau; Port Colborne Ont: 
Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, breakwater repairs. Port Hope Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Co Ltd, repairs to East pier; A E Hawkin Co Ltd, demolition & removal of abandoned 
cribwork, East pier. Rockcliffe Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of Adminis- 
tration Bldg, RCMP (Air Division). Timmins Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. North Portal Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction 
of canopy supports at Customs-Immigration Bldg. Fort Chipewyan Alta: Edmonton 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of teacher’s residence & power house, Fort Chipewyan 
Holy Angels residential school. Banff National Park Alta: Mannix Co Ltd, reconstruction 
of Banff Ave, Banff Townsite. Lac La Biche Alta: Quam Construction Co, breakwater 
wharf repairs. Departure Bay B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, construction of salmon 
tanks, Pacific Biological Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, reconditioning 
of graving dock, RCN Dockyards. Fraser River (Harrison River) B C: Greenlees Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, construction of control structures. Ganges B C: Greenlees Piledriving 
Co Ltd, float extension & wharf repairs. Glacier National Park B C: Dawson, Wade & Co 
Ltd, grading, culverts & bridge construction, Mile 12.4 to Mile 18.7, Trans-Canada Hwy. 
Kootenay National Park B C: P F Law Construction Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & 
prime coat, Mile 9.5 to Mile 18, Banff-Windermere Hwy. Ladner B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, float & wharf renewal. Lower Post B C & Watson Lake Y T: Dawson & Hall 
Ltd, addition & alterations to IRS, Yukon Agency, Lower Post, & construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters, Watson Lake. New Westminster B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co Ltd, foundation renewal, Fisheries Station. Sullivan Bay B C: L K Creel- 
man Co Ltd, construction of float & shed. Vananda B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Vancouver B C: R D Bristowe Ltd, cleaning, repointing, water- 
proofing of stonework & painting exterior of Old Federal Bldg. Yoho National Park BC: 
New West Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, sub-base & base course Mile 0 to Mile 5, 
Emerald Lake Road. Cambridge Bay N W T':: Progress Electric Ltd, electrical work in 
various bldgs for Dept of N A & N R. Fort Simpson N W T: Edmonton Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of various bldgs for Dept of Transport & Dept of NA & N R. 
Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs for Dept of 
NA&NR & Dept of Transport. Yellowknife N W T: Edmonton Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of federal housing; O I Johnson Construction Ltd, alterations to federal 
bldg; Lundstrom & Einar Broten, repairs to seaplane wharf. Mayo Y T: V B Humphrey 
Contsruction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 


Contracts Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


Skinner’s Pond P E I: Norman N MacLean, dredging. Chapel Cove N S: Harriss & 
Harriss, dredging. Grand Etang N S: Hariss & Hariss, dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson 
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Industries Ltd, construction of six pontoons for Dredge No 12. Bay du Vin N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, dredging. Moncton N B: W R McLaughlin, alterations to UIC bldg; Hi-Lite 
Electric Ltd, installation of circuit breakers in federal bldg. Seeley’s Cove N B: Saint 
John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Blackpool P Q: W Keddy & Sons Ltd, alterations to 
Customs & Excise bldg. Jonquiere P Q: Les Ateliers Couture, alterations to Post Office 
bldg. Levis P Q: Adelard Laberge Ltd, painting at federal bldg. Montreal P Q: Hefferman 
Tiles Ltd, installation of linoleum in Converters Bldg. Quebec P Q: L Marcon & Frere, 
platform surfacing at Postal Terminal. Ragueneau P Q: Fortunat Bernard, dredging. Bath 
Ont: Ray S Hicks, screenline repairs in federal bldg. Bay of Quinte Ont: Ontario Marine 
& Dredging Ltd, dredging. Fort William Ont: Thunder Bay Harbour Improvements Ltd, 
dredging. Honey Harbour (Lily Pond) Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. 
Leamington Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Lindsay Ont: L T Braunton 
Co Ltd, installation of dumbwaiter in federal bldg. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Dean Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: E Quipp & Co, alterations to Old Printing Bureau; 
P J Dunk, installation of valves in Old Printing Bureau; Ottawa Mechanical Services, 
boiler room repairs at Tunney’s Pasture; Modern Decoration, exterior repairs at Tunney’s 
Pasture; Canadian Baggage & Transfer Co, moving IBM installations from No 3 Bldg & 
British-American Bank Note Bldg to Dept of Finance Annex Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Ted 
Wojdacki, redecoration at RCMP Headquarters bldg; F C Valiquette, floor alterations at 
Public Archives bldg; Evenson Bros, boiler repairs at Archives Bldg; L Beaudoin Construc- 
tion, repairs to retaining wall, Experimental Farm; Rene Cleroux, repairs to central 
heating plant, Experimental Farm; A Lanctot Construction, installation of partitions, Old 
Bank Note Bldg; Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving Patents & Copyright offices 
from Woods Bldg to No 8 Bldg, & Department of Citizenship & Immigration offices to 
Woods Bldg; Presley Painting & Decoration, exterior painting, Royal Canadian Mint; 
Servant Electric Reg’d, lighting repairs, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs. Picton Ont: 
F C Valiquette, parapet wall repairs at federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, instal- 
lation of shelving in bldg at 4 Mowat Ave. Wingham Ont: W White, repairs to wall, 
federal bldg. Churchill Man: Smith & Co, repairs to Government-owned houses, Site “A”. 
Minnedosa Man: Minnedosa Plumbing & Heating, boiler repairs in federal bldg. Regina 
Sask: Home Petroleum Construction Ltd, installation of fuel oil tanks, Post Office bldg. 
Vancouver B C: B C Hardwood & Millwork Ltd, installation of shelving in Post Office 
bldg; Allied Builders Ltd, construction of twin screw shallow draft dredge tender. Victoria 
B C: Loyd’s Painting & Paperhanging, exterior painting at Observatory. 


Department of Transport 


9 Goose Bay Labrador: Evan S Martin Construction Ltd, construction of staff dwellings, 
living quarters & related work. Cape Anguille Nfld: R G McDougall Ltd, construction 
of light tower, fog alarm bldg & storage shed & demolition of existing bldgs. Cape Ray 
Nfld : RG McDougall Ltd, construction of light tower. Gander Nfld: Whelpton Electric 
Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Halifax N S: Diamond Construction (1955) 
Ltd, additional development at International airport. Point Lepreau N B: W G Usher 
Co Ltd, construction of light tower. Montreal P Q: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, addi- 
tional development of Dorval airport; P H Longley & Co Ltd, construction of regional 
field office & laboratory bldg. Glen Ross Ont: Riverside Construction, erection of lock- 
master’s dwelling at Lock No 7. Gore Bay Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, addition to operations 
bldg; Carrington Construction Co Ltd, surfacing of parking area at aerodrome. Healy 
Falls Ont: Francis G Beaudoin, erection of bridgemaster’s dwelling. Malton Ont: The 
Bell Telephone Co of Canada, replacement of defective control cable for AASR equip- 
ment at airport; Disher-Farrand Ltd, resurfacing of roads & parking areas at airport. 
Ottawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of standards laboratory bldg & related 
work; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, additional development at airport; J Becker 
Inc, installation of steam & condensate mains to Terminal & ancillary bldgs at Uplands 
airport. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of access 
- roads to outer & middle marker sites at airport. Swift Current Sask: Power Installations 

(Sarnia) Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Alezo Alta: T B Larson Construction 
Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon & related work. Nootka B C: J A Stewart 
& Saxton Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing tower & 
dwelling. Patricia Bay B C: 1 C R Electrie Ltd, installation of intensity lighting system 
at airport. Princeton B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, construction of auxiliary power house & 
transmitter bldg. Sandspit B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of water supply 
reservoir & pumphouse at airport. Tofino B C: Thomas Gibson, modifications for adminis- 


tration & radio control bldg. Williams Lake B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, additional 
development at airport. ; 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, October 1958 

The consumer price index (1949==100) 
reached a new high at the beginning of 
October, rising 0.3 per cent from 125.6 in 
September to 126.0. In October 1957 it 
stood at 123.4*, 

Upward movements occurred in all five 
group indexes. The food, clothing, and 
household operation indexes each rose 0.4 
per cent; increases in shelter and other 
commodities and services amounted to 0.1 
per cent and 0.2 per cent, respectively. 

The food index rose from 122.9 to 123.4. 
Beef prices, after easing since June, edged 
upwards. Prices were higher for most im- 
ported fruits and vegetables, particularly 
oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes and lettuce. 
Pork prices continued downwards, with 
lower prices also reported for eggs, coffee, 
and most domestically grown fruits and 
vegetables, notably apples and potatoes. 

The shelter index was up fractionally 
from 139.4 to 139.6 as the national index 
of rents was unchanged but the home- 
ownership component increased 0.3 per cent. 

The clothing index increased from 109.5 
to 109.9, largely reflecting higher prices on 
new seasons’ women’s and girls’ winter coats, 
compared with prices in effect at the close 
of last season. 

An increase in the household operation 
index from 120.8 to 121.3 resulted from a 
combination of higher prices for coal and 
electricity; furniture and appliance prices 
up from previous month’s sale prices; and 
increases for household supplies and serv- 
ices, including soaps, detergents, and some 
local telephone rates. 

Generally higher fees for doctors, dentists 
and optical care were mainly responsible 
for carrying the other commodities and 
services index from 131.5 to 131.8. Some- 
what higher prices were also recorded for 
gasoline, inter-urban bus fares, and local 
transportation, including taxi fares. 

Group indexes in October 1957 were: 
food 121.7, shefter 135.9, clothing 108.7, 
household operation 120.1, and other com- 
modities and services 127.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1958 
Consumer price indexes were higher in 
five of the ten regional cities between the 
beginning of August and September, with 
increases ranging from 04 per cent in 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


Edmonton-Calgary to 1.0 per cent in Mont- 
real; lower in four, declines ranging from 
0.1 per cent in Halifax to 0.5 per cent in 
St. John’s; and the Saint John index was 
unchanged*, 

Food indexes declined in five of the six 
eastern regional cities, rising only in Mont- 
real. In contrast, food indexes rose in all 
four western cities. 

Shelter indexes rose in eight regional 
cities and were unchanged in Halifax and 
Ottawa. Clothing indexes were lower in 
three cities, unchanged in four and up 
slightly in the other three regional cities. 
Household operation indexes rose in seven 
cities, were unchanged in two and declined 
fractionally in Ottawa. 

The other commodities and services group 
indexes moved up in five regional cities, 
were unchanged in four and eased slightly 
in the tenth city. Street car and bus fares 
increased sharply in Montreal and hospital 
rates were up in Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto. New passenger car prices were 
down somewhat in a number of cities. 
Magazine subscription rates increased across 
the country. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: Montreal +1.2 to 126.1; 
Vancouver +0.9 to 126.0; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.8 to 123.0; Winnipeg +-0.6 to 123.3; 
Edmonton-Calgary +-0.5 to 121.8; St. John’s 
—06 to 1125+; Ottawa —03 to 125.7; 
Toronto —0.2 to 128.7; Halifax —0.1 to 
123.1. Saint John remained unchanged at 
125:7. 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1958 


Following three successive monthly de- 
creases, Canada’s general wholesale price 
index (1935-39==100) rose slightly from 226.8 
to 227.1 between August and September. 
Four of the eight major group indexes were 
higher, two receded and the remaining two 
were unchanged. The general index was 
slightly higher than last year’s September 
figure of 227.0. 

Higher prices recorded for paper board, 
cedar, woodpulp and newsprint contributed 
most to a 1.2-per-cent increase in the wood 
products index from 297.9 in August to 
301.5. This marks the highest point the 
index has reached since September 1956, 


*See Table F-2 at back of book, 
{On base June 1951=100, 
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Index 1949= 100 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


Yearly Averages 


when it stood at 302.5. Higher prices for 
copper (electrolytic domestic) and silver 
offset decreases in tin ingots and caused 
the non-ferrous metals group index to in- 
crease 0.8 per cent from 164.2 to 165.6. 
Non-metallic minerals advanced 0.4 per cent 
from 186.7 to 187.5; the textiles index 02 
per cent from 227.8 to 228.2. 

Animal products declined 1.3 per cent, 
moving from 2494 to 246.1; the vegetable 
products index eased 0.1 per cent from 
198.3 to 198.2. 

Chemical products at 1834 and iron 
products at 251.6 showed no change from 
August. 


The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) rose 0.5 per cent from 
127.7 in August to 128.4 in September. The 
non-residential building materials series 
(1949100) moved up 02 per cent from 
129.4 to 129.6. 


1954 


Index 1949= 100 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Cf dt 


Monthly Indexes 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) remained unchanged at 123.7 
between mid-August. and mid-September. 
Food prices dropped slightly but the de- 
crease was balanced by higher prices for 
clothing, medical care and transportation. 

The previous month the index had regis- 
tered its first decrease in two years but the 
September index was still 2.1 per cent 
higher than that in September 1957, when 
it stood at 121.1. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, August 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) declined for 
the second consecutive month between mid- 
July and mid-August, dropping from 108.5 
to 108.3. It was still two tenths of a point 
higher than in January and almost two full 
points higher than .the previous AUSUP 
106.4, 


The share of labour costs in West German industry’s sales value went up by 7 per 
cent and reached 19.2 per cent in the first half of 1958, compared with 18.5 per cent in 


ibe same time last year. 


‘ 


The total of industrial wages and salaries increased 2 per pent, from January to July 
1958 but the number of hours worked in industry dropped 2.4 Ber cent as the peal of 


collectively agreed cuts in regular working time. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


September 1958 


In September, close to 47,000 workers in 
Canada were involved in a total of 56 work 
stoppages amounting to 496,780 man-days. 

The number of man-days lost during 
September was nearly twice as high as in 
August*, and higher than the totals recorded 
in any month since July 1952. The num- 
ber of workers on strike or locked out 
during September also represented the 
highest monthly total in six years. 


More than half of the time loss for the 
month resulted from the continuing strike 
of 8,000 steelworkers in Hamilton, and from 
a dispute in Toronto which eventually 
involved some 15,000 construction workers. 
Another important work stoppage in Sep- 
tember was the strike of 13,000 workers 
employed by the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada in Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne. 


Of the 56 work stoppages reported during 
September, 21 involved 100 or more work- 
ers. Eleven of these larger work stoppages 
had started prior to September, and four 
of the eleven were still in progress at the 
end of the month. All but three of the ten 
larger work stoppages that began during 
September were still in progress at the end 
of the month. 


Among the provinces, Ontario had the 
largest number of work stoppages and also 
the highest time loss: approximately three 
quarters of the total time loss during Sep- 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, 
on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and 
lockouts in existence during 1958 and 1957. The 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
time loss resulting are also compared on a monthly 
basis and the number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning during each month is indicated. 

Table G- 2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more, workers in existence 
during September 1958.. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage, ,The major issues 
and the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage 
has ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 


such information as the dates on which the stop- . 
pages began and ended and the industries in which — 


they occurred. 


tember was recorded in Ontario. More than 
four fifths of the time loss in that province 
was caused by three stoppages: the steel 
strike in Hamilton, the strike of workers 
employed by the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, and the dispute involving 
construction workers in Toronto. 


Much of the time loss recorded during 
the month in Quebec was the result of a 
strike of approximately 1,800 shipbuilding 
workers in Lauzon; this stoppage, which 
began in mid-August, was still in progress 
at the end of September. In British Colum- 
bia, a large proportion of the time loss 
recorded during September was caused by 
a strike involving 1,300 longshoremen em- 
ployed by the B.C. Shipping Federation. 
This work stoppage ended on September 24. 

Work stoppages, mostly small, were also 
reported from nearly all other provinces. 
The largest work stoppage outside Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia involved 900 
longshoremen in Newfoundland. This work 
stoppage began on August 21 and ended in 
mid-September. 


Table Bee OF STRIKES 
Se Ne 


ED, BY 
INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER 1958. 
No. of 


AND 


Strikes and No. of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
DEAS 2.0 b60 60 0G8 3 13,426 82,650 
Manufacturing .... 29 13,695 257,445 
Construction ....... il 17,292 108,310 
Transportation ..... 6 2,321 45,170 
Trade® ocsctsun et awivre 4 121 1,555 
Bervidee isa’. sia'e a's <7 3 89 1,650 
Table 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 


TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 1958. 


No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 

Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland ...... 1 900 13,500 
Nova Scotia ...... 3 589 8,070 
New Brunswick .... 1 100 400 
Gia hGtt oiark cee emis 10 2,664 44,340 
CP GATIO a wots gs o'er 34 39,995 388,040 
AD OFUG |» aiale sere atetante 2 262 5,130 
British Columbia .. 5 2,434 87,300 


! , 
—————— 
ab or } 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices. 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 23, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Canada Nfid. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

AGEHBOROR 5 caer a lalueeinisig tins erie stare ieee re 6,306 110 447 1,783 2,303 1,099 564 
PAQTIOUMATAL  Satbats sp ue 6's nfo Faisal’ 875 - 65 204 217 356 32 
Non-Agricultural..........cccccssee0s 5,431 109 382 1,579 2,086 743 532 
(Oe Pry sin Sonrit  mennne thon ae 4,782 92 346 1,358 1,709 844 433 
Agricultural: is. -tusease tees «deax wes 785 “é 61 189 186 318 30 
Non-Agrioultural cscs veeeccvelacccnes 3,997 91 285 1,169 1,523 526 403 
OTIALOS. ites spied nGhineanlo us tnegemmtenee 1,524 18 101 425 594 255 131 

EX PPLOULUUTHLS Mirb-n og ae cdc tates atch . . 15 31 38 
Non-Agricultural ss: <.cvebe.esesencnas 1,434 18 97 410 563 217 129 
PA EAC RO TSE OCH TAC ERTIES, oo 6,306 110 447 1,783 2,303 1,099 564 
Raw) OF YORE pale cis noe ian siidoric ck oe 735 13 59 252 225 139 47 
A024 VORIS. 5 cirae es velour cave ee 801 17 61 259 272 130 62 
ADT SAV OAIM, oo Tixe a nsipips ks» nbn sinaicehy 2,834 50 177 793 1,066 479 269 
A5—G2 VOSIW so cvs ceca a Mb anctenter ae 1,706 28 128 430 651 305 164 
65 years:and OVEF....ccc. seve secs sence 230 = 22 49 89 46 22 

Persons with Jobs 
All Status PrOUDS «cs esasees cab eniee eceres 6, 025 98 419 1,675 2,220 1,080 533 
Males, nag geen. es Soke Senses Milee oy 4,548 81 320 1, 269 1,641 830 407 
BOMBER cians ciec espen Meek dae 1,477 17 99 406 579 250 126 
JARTIOUITINAL A, eee rceerbi eee minora 868 1 63 202 216 355 31 
Non-Agricultural 5,157 97 356 1,473 2,004 725 502 
Paid Workers......... 4,762 82 320 1,340 1,877 690 453 
Males........... .es.] 8,406 67 235 979 1,351 487 337 
Females......... 1,306 15 85 361 526 203 116 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Bothi Nexen. «ithe... <3 sake eeieeeee 281 12 28 108 83 19 31 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Sok Me Wace a:s.< 0:ai6's. 9 @h40t na Rea RE 5, 085 154 438 1, 428 1,706 853 506 
z a a: Pies es .u's.c\nv acing ace 905 45 90 229 275 154 112 
CTISLON Bsa sve ss o's av'ah au cae on een 4,180 109 348 1,199 1,431 699 394 


nn ME 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
August 23, 1958 July 19, 1958 August 24, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-time Total Full-time 
Work(?) Work(') Work(!) 
Total looking for work.............secceceeee: 300 285 320 304 191 180 
Vis Siro a ee eee 0 eee 281 267 291 278 176 167 
RIG L HOM yc waintanis cade ynaceaes 81 a 86 — 67 — 
ye pat bd) Sh ae ee aay 104 _ 93 _ 7 _ 
may THCMNCOS, 5) ss seit okd eee + <beea we 40 — 49 oo 21 —_ 
ar SIRENS oy bys Gu c.cda ae aoe eel e 42 _ 51 — 14 os 
BG OMGIE soins Aloe vise cise ko Oe es tn _ = _ = _ 
REL UN rede a « SE cna cee Mek 's ~ _ - _ ~! _ 
URES | Ge. an ee ee ae 2 Ree 19 18 29 26 15 13 
1—14 hours. . sd “ 10 = < 
15—34 hours. . 13 12 19 17 11 10 


(‘) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘“Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Canada Males 
N.W.T Total 
25S “DGtal oeuieoss4s toidivnies 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91, 422 
DORE LUA feces ax orice s 3,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12, 292 154, 227 84,531 
1005 Potal ci vevaso ts hcete 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
1956 Totaliriest. se ces dees 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857 (1) 89,541 
RORTMPOGAR: fo ven eS vs 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 
1957 Ist six months........ 3,413 34, 937 96, 157 23, 822 24,087 182, 416 106, 639 
1958 Ist six months....... 1,700 15, 256 34, 403 8,723 7,662 67,744 34,129 


(‘) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not sepcified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


uw - 
df] oe |3 8 
q eg | 3 as |e 3 Fa 
oa par Bary ‘ 2 ey 
E 6 | 3 e | a2 | Sas a 
a g £5 il FE 2° Q 2 ) 
As sa | 38 g s oe | Sas) & w: = 
28 g rE ge : € he} aac 8 & = 
‘ 2 i ‘a @ oy 3 we) rs) 
aE gol ce [ce te les tae ts 5 r= 
1953 Total.. ...| 10,021} 6,339} 1,855] 3,185] 13,766] 17,250 879] 26,492] 10,380 966] 91,133 
1984 Total ‘} 9,983] 6,775] 1,938] 2,735] 11,974] 10,920 763} 25,699] 13,011 578| 84,376 
1955 Total 8.563| 5,775] 1,190] 2,146] 9,588] 7,036 514] 15,117] 7,687 371] 57,987 
1956 Total.. 10,339] 9,492| 2,255] 3,823] 13,800] 7,500] 1,649| 29,264) 12,482 435] 91,039 
1957 Total 17,256] 161829] 5,254] 6,550] 17,574] 10,838) 2,693} 54,376} 19,471 661] 151,511 
1957 ist six months..| 9,750] 11,054/ 4,027] 4,525} 10,139] 8,290) 1,761] 39,515] 14,879 424] 104, 364 
1958 1st six months..} 4,058] 4, 107 766} 1,380} 5,952] 3,076 325} 10,806} 5,011 261] 35,742 


SD 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Agricul- Utilities, 
ture, Transporta- 
—- Forestry, Manu- Construc- tion, 
Fishing, facturing tion Communi- Total 
Trapping, cation, A 
Mining Storage, y 
Trade 
—_— | | | | —_—_———_ 
1953 Averages*............- 73 329 70 252 976 
1954 Averages........0..005 73 323 69 261 1,000 
1955 Averages. 2.......0000. iis 342 78 278 1,068 
1956 Averages..........-... 87 379 93 307 1,190 
1957 Averages.........++<.- 90 397 97 335 1,279 
1957—August............... 104 403 110 347 1,335 
ptember 103 404 114 347 1,345 
October..... 97 401 116 345 1,335 
November... 89 397 104 348 2316 7 
December... 84 396 92 343 1, 288 
1958—-January.............. 78 376 82 327 1,281 
Pebruaryeiccctseice cs 80 381 75 328 1, 232 
Marchi. : uae tach tke 75 384 78 328 1, 233 
Pri y! teres Cpr alain 72 387 337 1, 261 
HY Wa5c a nee e 82 395 105 347 1,315 
DUNG ss Saas cds aweoe ate 90 399 114 351 1,352 
TOG, Mt Rakene tN 92 396R 114 353 1,Ba08 
Aas UMcs os 2a takes 22 94P 393P 119P 353P 1,3 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,766,408, 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


* (1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 
| Index Numbers ‘ Index Numbers mi 
Year and Month oe an ll i lal dl a toe 
' ; feekly Weekly 
Employ- A prcaate on reaand i and| Employ- | Aggregate 3 reoand Wages and 
ment Payrniis Salaries | S#laries ment Pa vrei Salaries Salaries 
| $ $ 
| (Gita varkgn.t et eee 95.7 80.7 84,2 36.19 97,2 80.4 82.6 36,34 
1948—Average....... ests ee 99.7 93.2 93.2 40,06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
| Hy a ola ag 100.0 100.0 100.0 42,96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43,97 
101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
108.8 125.6 115.5 19.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
111.6 140.3 126.0 64,13 100.3 139.7 127.6 56,11 
113.4 151.5 133.4 57,30 113.3 152.4 134,2 59.01 
109.9 151.3 187.1 58,88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 M44.1 63.34 
120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
{ 122.9 104.5 157.6 67.70 116.8 185.4 158.5 69.68 
127.6 204.0 169.2 68.41 118.1 180.1 159.1 69.95 
127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 180.2 158.7 69.77 
126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70,29 
125.2 201.3 160.1 68.7 116.2 188.4 161.2 70,86 
122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 118,38 185.9 163.0 71.69 
117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
118.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
112.9 185.3 163.4 70,20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72,80 
114.6 188.3 163.8 70,385 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 1856 167.0 73,42 
121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
121.8 201.8 164.7 70.75 11.7 185.7 165.2 72.63 


sd Mi Ludi illi in d oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
Includes (1) () Ta paral logging), (2) Mining ac uding mil ible utliy @ partion’ Ch a! © 


TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
. Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea a | Se 

Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

(a) Provinces 
Nowloundland :c2ssisatin crea pene babeee up ee are 138.2 133.4 150.2 61.94 62.28 63.31 
Prinos' Hd ward Island );:), vecsassicscce sec chs tie tets 120.8 117.8 125.2 50.89 52.11 50.92 
INOVESCOHS... . .n.cnwinng nemsay see ceiaeh recente 100.2 97.0 105.1 58.37 59.13 56.50 
Now Branswioky gn. daa eeies at's a> Seas levee Mendes 101.9 100.2 109.8 58.72 56.82 57.36 
Qucheocitnwss: ccsccarmacaces cae coicws cen ewaeeeeen 120.5 120.4 125.0 68.19 67.29 65.58 
On tarios: a seh ee ae ee Ue eee eee 122.1 122.5 127.7 73.82 73.96 71.22 
Manstolie tiscccbaedalestaceninw ep stanseS ee ee peewee 113.7 112.0 116.3 67.47 67.87 65,22 
Saskatchewan ..ccs.. accu sect tool skp psn cet tetas. 135.9 133.8 136.9 69.37 68.99 66.10 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 160.0 155.5 163.0 72.51 73.32 69.18 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................- 118.8 118.0 113.9 74.71 75.51 73.93 
Camad ars. cin seca cds cc teeaee pans eee: 121.8 121.3 127.6 70.75 70.70 68.41 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Bb. JOR Shs sees oa coopcatrinie seis o tele ahs hve oe < eres oe 133.1 127.3 131.9 50.61 50.74 50.47 
BY AHGY sides dowtitn ncen bx Cee wwe pe vein ens veo temaeeen 91.6 90.8 93.2 75.14 75.26 72.41 
LEEKS a By shaety vr oie aisleee yew ¢.0: Ste eS bis as Wie eR EES 113.3 112.3 117.3 57.69 57.51 55.31 
Saint FO... F-s cots ona ces Ge su. ba amis oie ok = ee 92.8 94.1 97.8 54.86 54.04 52.38 
QUEDCO see cle a rmieis desde tenes Me Reb a decg x eee eS 112.2 112.4 115.1 59.08 58.71 56.88 
Sherbrodke: Jia. s/ccs ude cuits cae Oreos cubs Mieeete rs 97.2 97.2 107.6 57.76 57.29 55.92 
Three Rivers: Bev. dase sv ers cop sen ches as «Peete es 116.6 120.0 124.9 64.96 64.02 63.38 
Dyurtimond Vis is<cctes os ces oc cc vob ses sesame oewene ex 70.1 72.7 75.2 58.40 58.16 56.71 
Montreal 7.8. isc.. odectavecas sccsteee tree sceeet er 122.5 123.1 126.1 69.69 68.34 66.64 
Ottawa Bll coi, vce detottsis wn isto site'c oapcec ne mnee 123.3 123.0 123.0 65.36 65.09 62.73 
Poterhorough :4e. . 6 decane Ue se neh ce cat cceun a weenie 98.5 98.4 106.4 78.79 77.91 74.29 
BRAWH. 6d, SeMIes ds Sete Cebiis «en see Meicceka ete meters 147.5 173.1 hein! 72.92 80.36 73.08 
Niswars Pals) 9). ects heaves os een cab wmerinars 112.6 115.0 132.9 72.89 74.51 73.38 
BERCAthALNGH et hc ceo to knihs We ca oe Sees satan Hee 106.3 113.4 125.2 79.16 80.51 78.60 
TErontes. teceeteee esas eae tal Ceti a ooo cake ees 131.4 131.8 132.8 75.00 74.65 71.53 
Hamsltons, sine. Sars Piet tan cee ie bisa ee creame ne 108.7 109.1 117.4 78.12 77.65 75.19 
Brantford i; Pacey cveis.og sctawais pe Chee phish carroetes 84.4 86.3 87.9 66.14 66.98 64.18 
BAUS ain vie MOP aes Heras Sea isis. Siela RID Phas bier oO 112.6 112.1 118.4 63.34 63.75 61.15 
staan cc's cciek tastes sune.cband casein nea 115.8 114.9 117.2 66.07 66.88 63.95 
SUCADULY:. 2 aecmiestrin ae tereceswsincsia san emcGaes Weer annn 136.1 138.0 147.8 ree 86.58 85.31 
Lond onet. ascds ips. charee dw dete RVs sharelaens 8 121.0 121.9 119.9 67.28 66.94 64.23 
Barnig=. us sedceble ck Rae N Owe T Sa ee aE to 130.5 134.7 144.5 90.42 92.13 87.65 
Windsoris..cxtw inal. .<tueds shetments ihre wees eeitiesh pile 78.4 82.1 97.0 78.05 77.96 74.20 
Sault Ste. Maria: cascecticce sa tan onleadhrieusreimiminece 145.7 142.1 146.0 86.14 86.08 86.32 
PG. Walliam—Pt. Arthurs jiccsncice dh oe Who Rene are 125.6 122.9 129.0 70.98 72.37 72.64 
WIPO viniie cba osu c seis cp ecravetsioe an ee eeauipare cern sae 109.8 108.6 110.2 63.66 64.34 61.21 
PRO GINA sais vases eee dee aren cae cn & spittle ke aero 125.7 126.6 127.7 65.25 65.38 65.23 
Sask stOonisecss oc nye aga neae weenie daa pemchomeaw eaten 140.8 138.0 135.6 64.57 63.87 60.91 
Ridtmiontoiicciy sy «cates ceaiare te nie cle ee eens 187.5 185.7 188.4 69.05 69.03 66.21 
Calgary .iccisciasss seuienaahtiesas's s3 ese eee eae 166.2 160.0 168.6 68.02 68.61 65.57 
Wan GOu Vers. jo acs ce ea ieveienton nee a ee ane ern 116.3 116.2 126.0 74.35 74.38 71.60 
ViGtOris 3. 5ic ai s-s\v05's vceginieiv sia sie 6 UF ack iss Dene 117.1 116.8 124.6 68.85 69.63 64.97 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
a ee Se ei i Ee ert 9 ee en 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry 

Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
MATE omar wtb wins ule Ciaie ewan a ewiwsienviss des 127.0 126.8 131.7 84.72 86.08 83.39 
NFS tn Darrin ne Ah, cr aciaias dios b SSE. oe 10 ale deleitlo'e 141.6 141.2 141.9 86.21 88.51 86.93 
RAN CRONE te 1G ai: BRR wrath os crabdbrs area ws Bataee 's 76.4 75.9 78.3 71.09 72.87 70.67 
“ORNATE ES GER ST Se ee See 202.4 202.2 201.2 91.54 93.99 92.83 
NOES ete Ae Biren Sie clytartiry eins brat nis cia es ara-8 Ge-ale eat aoe 100.5 99.3 110.0 86.33 87.22 81.66 
he eS, ce Pn AICTE ete Peer ee 54.9 53.7 59.7 69.55 tL.AF 63.80 
Wee Ouyal e na an ae ee. oe 279.1 277.9 293.2 99.24 99.35 94.93 
Sa Ne Se Ee a en a: en ane ie ee 140.2 143.5 151.6 74.42 72.88 72.13 
PPR IL UAT CCIRPSIUS ee te Wels bios. hve, sed ote Meds see 111.7 112.0 118.1 72.63 73.06 69.95 
DOOG AUG DEV OLERES s 5. <ic ois of dob:aisveneisoseiece secede 121.8 116.1 122.2 64.12 65.00 60.92 
Mind PLOAGORS 2. 1h cdb~ rte Ebates Sede Sek 135.4 131.9 130.4 72.86 73.85 69.41 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 140.1 106.3 161.5 51.41 54.51 47.33 
SPAIN ML PROAUCLRT THE. os Shia ce AMG « cane odin dite tow 104.0 105.8 104.9 71.81 72.20 68.67 
Bread and other bakery products................ 111.7 111.4 112.4 64.66 64.95 61.73 
Biscuits and) Crackers ii.5 5 ide So5 vide oe sels wcmaie dice 95.7 98.1 96.2 54.98 55.03 52.64 
Distilled and malt liquors..................00005 112.6 108.6 112.0 84.77 84.34 80.56 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................04 90.4 91.2 87.1 75.62 70.25 68.96 
RRO CURIE, os Seen cities vides taspanadas O66 100.3 100.2 108.2 74.88 75.89 70.54 
Leather Orouunts ss fie wie sessed dla oa chew dda dele 86.6 85.8 88.8 49.49 49.62 47.75 
Boots and shoes (except rubber). . pl s 92.2 91.1 94.2 46.84 46.75 45.79 
Textile products (except clothing).... 75.4 76.4 83.9 58.14 58.60 55.68 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. 72.1 74.2 82.6 52.29 53.98 51.59 
WedallcrmOUGE Mie ir. Li ocee aces csc se re 59.7 58.3 71.4 55.85 56.32 53,12 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................005- 78.6 78.6 86.3 65.34 65.21 62.07 
Clothing (tertile-and fur). ..0c60<:0c0cceseceevcess 89.3 88.9 92.3 46.01 44.90 44.20 
RCS PTLD EN osha Tehoterarrevetanh urvidisle ve ded nen uals nite 92.5 93.2 98.7 44.87 44.71 42.57 
Wier Chothih ey cacr.% Setats ctavaizictess dattere wists s Baie 92.6 90.2 91.7 47.85 44.69 46.35 
PAE OMAR ASE Je eRe & wrcnileeviataie-anicinmrnw asd ate 74.8 74.5 78.2 45.00 44.32 43.86 
Viger hoon Li ee Se ee a a 2 109.3 108.0 112.7 61.92 62.47 59.43 
Saw and planing mills.................seceeeeees 112.7 110.7 114.9 63.01 64.17 60.72 
PRUNE CHIDO air ae) clots acs ahorab pera erdiasaisteiachrarsiereane 0 ders 109.6 109.2 112.9 61.59 60.58 58.70 
Othor wood produete: wa. sie fasws casters Caw Sa eb 92.9 93.1 102.0 56.45 57.17 54.17 
IG Or PEGUUCUS Te Pe Ca area ances hi aniciinas aseane ames Sem 124.4 124.7 127.9 84.39 85.09 84.42 
Pulpand paper mille. 122 rsiseoee ens cere es 125.0 124.9 130.8 89.98 91.08 90.91 
CRSP PALO! DLOUUGCIA, 6 oc ciiererincisied siowaccdeoder 123.0 124.0 120.8 70.39 70.18 66.93 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.7 119.5 119.6 79.00 78.57 75.21 
Lrom-aud steel produdteytn Toca vsiwnics.c.0eeieee'e oles 103.2 104.4 115.1 82.04 82.00 78.93 
Agricultural implements.................00000005 56.3 61.6 61.1 80.24 83.65 76.01 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 162.5 163.1 179.4 83.65 83.05 79.34 
Piarcwarenud, COGIG SE 5. 2s Wes 04a %e ninissin noes eps 88.6 90.2 96.4 73.41 73.92 72.23 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 101.4 99.8 101.3 71.89 71.75 68.05 
MEM OES TNL eet aries in ANSE att dna tsss wrote eaten # Gime 93.6 95.8 103.5 77.14 77.31 75.32 
PPA OHan Gr MIT eh Reels saint een Paces eeeres + Uo 106.9 108.0 125.3 78.84 78.79 75.48 
PREMAryP OMEN SLOG Cec etait ese wssccesaees 111.3 110.7 128.8 93.42 92.74 90.41 
Bhest metal proguets.....Posl sae ree scues ves 104.0 103.7 114.4 82.05 80.32 77.71 
Transportation equipment...............-.00.e00ee 122.1 129.5 143.2 80.42 82.00 77.34 


Aircraft and parts.... 
Motor vehicles......... 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. . 


Railroad and rolling stock equipment ; r a 4 ? i 
Shipbuilding and repairing................ . 143.7 151.8 154.4 76.20 76.04 75.21 
Non-ferrous metal products............-0seseeeeee0 126.6 127.3 122.0 83.72 85.00 80.18 
MulgrEinittyy PLOAUCH Gace. vo ddacsciasesngecngerdes 131.2 128.8 141.8 81.78 80.36 75.08 
Brass and copper products............-.++2s+e08 104.8 104.5 108.3 77.40 78.52 74.34 
Binelting and TrAfinin gwar. lee scissile esecieee ean. 152.6 154.2 136.3 90.12 92.22 88.83 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................++- 134.4 135.8 150.7 79.31 17.57 75.09 
Non-metallic mineral products..............-+0005 140.1 137.0 139.5 77.00 76.84 73.06 
IGA BNOUUCHS Nati ch eetetials Semis deixs ave neets 109.1 109.0 105.6 69.13 70.06 68.29 
Glass and glass products............---.seeeeees 132.8 124.9 136.3 74.20 73.40 67.98 
Products of petroleum and coal,...............000+ 143.1 144.2 146.6 102.66 105.19 100.75 
(Chemin PrOdUctsisie io desetee: casacssencunessae 132.4 133.1 134.9 83.58 83.60 79.23 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.7 119.9 114.7 76.08 74.77 69.81 
Atsdsfalkalis atid alte cciccc. cw eecsccdsstesess 149.5 152.3 146.3 93.25 93.60 88.93 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 119.9 120.3 111.8 65.04 64.88 60.76 
MCOMSEXSUICHON fe titah waco voc ceeeeascesscctsteneoess 147.1 140.1 158.4 76.40 74.91 75.14 
Building and 1 CANE arty has «ted « 145.1 138.6 163.6 83.63 81.19 82.47 
Buil Con Eni ohn queda Re aitsis cnt ates dette ae ae on ee oe nie 

CORAL CULMOCTINE Nt \tiavicle\Gale aides e f< eas ece ces. 139. : i : 
Highways, bridge aad BULOCHS I aa dies ne sare chet 150.4 142.5 150.1 65.20 65.11 62.38 
PSOE WACO article ciatcfoa Osc alos cle Nelemiats eivigs's snes vctee vale 142.2 141.3 140.8 47.83 47.96 45.15 
Hotels and restaurants................00055 fdas ie f ot i At ; ree re rf i 

dries and cleanin cae a ee aa = 3 : : ? 2 
oa Sede si aati 4 “ AS TeTa total «fs aad otal erates 191.7 189.9 182.7 71.74 71.70 67.34 
Industrial composite......... sae iaacs ats ravscess eASWs ile tok. 8, 121.3 127.6 70.75 70.70 68.41 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents 


August 1,| July 1, | August1,/August1,] July 1, | August 1, 


1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Newfound ard io 05.5.4-00 Peet s vies serekacsesin Meeen ers 38.0 42.4 44.1 152.2 144.8 152.4 
NOVa B00biitie,s fe cics.cisewtwe node bs Se wins oth ameteen es 40.7 41.1 41.9 146.7 148.0 143.5 
New Branswidkiv, ..c:cvsehesnce sch stbees ths verede us 42.2 41.8 42.2 143.9 142.5 140,3 
Quebec. \.:.1.':ctes sissies setae + Satehesh's usps seuiiens 41.3 40.8 41.6 149.9 150.7 144.1 
Ontario «Rises a ss tence ds ponctesawvtescake tadeiees 40.3 40.6 40.3 174.0 174.8 169.1 
Manitoba, -hesinves oie ntele atitte BMV alip oe bie nn ofrieistnarebpielars 40.3 40.9 40.1 154.6 155.1 150.2 
Baskatehewanleyscaicctey ers os took cstaes chu eeae be 39.3 39.7 39.7 177.2 176.8 166.9 
Albarta(?)):. 5,504 << goseeeeesn'ssaslectensvemaerems ate 39.8 40.9 40.1 173.2 174.9 166.5 
British Columbia?) 5. din tex vices secre cns splemembine «/s 37.2 37.3 37.3 199.5 201.2 189.3 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norts:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics.) 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average Average Average © |=. 
Period Hours Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer } Average 
Worked Earnings Earnings | Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Per Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.............-..05- 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950................-5- 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 120.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951.............000008 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952...............008: 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1958...............255- 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954...............005: 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955............0-.00e: 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956.............0.0005 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957...........0.eee00 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 
August D, 1987 . io acs cc ciate Oise 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 
September 1, 1057. cin diyn sce caeanes 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October dig LOR? ats dai «chee teats 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
November 151957. ic... .usas.nnes 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 
December) 1, 1957. cc. sss: so de apes 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 
January 1, L008 a ceccwats ee 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
Februarysy 25 1958. as. deh. . oh ene 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March Is OBB. fey Sah << oles Be TOD 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April A; LOD8 nt fas ce iss Bes 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
May A, 1OD8. ty debe she dee 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 
June 1s 1058, i995 expo as te odeaae 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 
July 1, YORBS Auge esa cuenta ieee 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 124.7 129.8 
August Ms 10GB (Lh: .ss0iv sje ote Sande 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and: Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Darnings Wages 
Industry —___—_——_ 
Aug. 1jJuly 1jAug. lj/Aug. 1/July 1]Aug. 1jAug. 1)July 1/Aug. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
no. no. no. cts cts cts $ $ $ 
ARIE ee ey Bota as a's on cscs cape ahecnbewan'e 40.6 41.6 42.0 | 194.8 | 195.3 | 187.9 | 79.09 | 81.24 | 78.92 
MEAL ANNIE, as feed aK S Ok oases 'eiele asec 40.4 41.9 42.8 | 203.2 | 203.3 | 196.1 | 82.09 | 85.18 | 83.93 
QAM ERTS TNS CUS NTT EDU 6 tab eee e eeeas 41.6 43.0 41.8 | 159.4 | 158.7 | 158.6 | 66.31 | 68.24 | 66.29 
Oy ee CUE ee Se een ee eee eee 39.9 41.5 43.2 | 220.4 | 220.5 | 210.5 | 87.94 | 91.51 | 90.94 
UGS PPA Cone PENS. in e's Se ew ee ae ce ae tee es 39.7 40.7 39.2 | 186.4 | 185.8 | 180.0 | 74.00 | 75.62 | 70.56 
CMT an OT Ore ick Seve ach civic dels 39.1 40.3 37.4 | 172.8 | 172.4 | 163.7 | 67.56 | 69.48 | 61.22 
RAE ND THCURAL BAB. ache v's clean vawn ap ea vs eberes 40.6 41.4 42.5 | 209.5 | 210.2 | 205.6 | 85.06 | 87.02 | 87.38 
ce CURE, See eS een eS 43.3 41.7 43.1 | 170.0 | 172.3 | 164.6 | 73.61 | 71.85 | 70.94 
OC 2 ne ee a er 40.4 40.5 40.5 | 165.8 | 166.6 | 160.4 | 66.98 | 67.47 | 64.96 
POOR BNd DOVEPAeG ii. oslo dae v0 aie is beleilon 41.0 41.4 41.1 | 143.6 | 144.2 | 136.3 | 58.88 | 59.70 | 56.02 
BME IPFUGUCUR Ear ens cubes pee huss s Midca « 41.2 41.5 40.1 | 168.0 | 168.4 | 163.8 | 69.22 | 69.89 | 65.68 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.2 | 38.2 | 40.0 | 115.6 | 122.6 | 105.4 | 45.32 | 46.83 | 42.16 
Sree DTT PHONO, i555 cas ass aise vivesie 42.5 43.0 43.0 | 158.2 | 158.6 | 155.0 | 67.24 | 68.20 | 66.65 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.9 | 43.5 | 48.3 | 134.2 | 133.0 | 129.2 | 57.57 | 57.86 | 55.94 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. 40.8 | 40.4 41.0 | 191.6 | 192.6 | 182.4 | 78.17 | 77.81 | 74.78 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............. 42.6 | 39.8] 40.5 | 167.8 | 163.3 | 158.1 | 71.48 | 64.99 | 64.03 
REL PIOGUGB, 5. .5.cdice nb be ceiee ceveeeee 40.3 41.2 39.5 | 171.6 | 171.7 | 167.8 | 69.15 | 70.74 | 66.28 
RAMAUGR PLOUUCIE, Conccycecsesevendes cccecees: 40.1 39.8 39.7 | 114.1 | 115.1 | 110.1 | 45.75 | 45.81 | 43.71 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............. 39.7 39.3 39.6 | 109.1 | 109.7 | 106.7 | 43.31 | 43.11 | 42,25 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.3 41.7 41.3 | 124.5 | 124.8 | 121.0 | 51.42 | 52.04 | 49.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 38.2 | 39.3 38.9 | 123.0 | 123.9 | 120.9 | 46.99 | 48.69 | 47.03 
URORICRT ORIN. Rawle «eee cs Sea cece 43.1 43.4 42.5 | 118.0 | 117.4 | 113.3 | 50.86 | 50.95 | 48.15 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.5 | 43.5 | 43.8 | 133.4 | 132.7 | 127.9 | 58.03 | 57.72 | 56.02 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................... 37.6 36.6 37.4 | 108.2 | 107.8 | 105.0 | 40.68 | 39.45 | 39.27 
eas CHOU IIIS. ds aes Obes ps chee ates 36.9 36.4 | 36.1 | 109.4 | 109.8 | 105.7 | 40.37 | 39.97 | 38.16 
Women's clothings). O20 bie. cs cease ees 36.0 | 33.5 | 35.8 | 115.2 | 112.7 | 118.8 | 41.47 | 37.75 | 40.74 
SAIN HOOUISTUE ities odo 0 tne 1 dG or enpecisicleutees 40.0 | 38.7 | 39.7 | 110.1] 101.5 | 99.3 | 40.44 | 39.28 | 39.42 
EWGUDIOGUCEA oy ac0 dose eb tees aces beau sees 40.9 41.0 | 40.6 | 145.2 | 145.8 | 139.4 | 59.39 | 59.78 | 56.60 
Saw and planing mills....................6- 40.0 | 40.4] 39.8 | 153.1 | 154.2 | 147.6 | 61.24 | 62.30 | 58.74 
MOMUIGNTOR Ss coerce tere cea kaes ee eccces pees 42.7 41.7 42.1 | 134.9 | 135.1 | 129.7 | 57.60 | 56.34 | 54.60 
Other Wood producta,...ncecscesunvsnavecsns 41.6 | 42.5] 41.8 | 127.1 | 126.5 | 120.2 | 52.87 | 53.76 | 50.24 
PABOE STOOGES Poisac cts c.s tne ce ctaeecascs 40.9 | 41.4] 42.2 | 193.0 | 193.0 | 189.2 | 78.94 | 79.90 | 79.84 
PEN PANE MAING: 6 u0 css seuss de ceeeh es 40.8 | 41.4] 42.5 | 206.8 | 206.8 | 203.1 | 84.37 | 85.62 | 86.32 
Other paper products............cccseeeeees 41.3 | 41.3] 41.4 | 154.4 | 153.9 | 145.6 | 63.77 | 63.56 | 60.28 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 39.7 | 39.4] 40.4 | 196.9 | 198.7 | 187.1 | 78.17 | 78.29 | 75.59 
"Tron and steel Producte......cscoscccesscccuves 40.6 40.6 | 41.0 | 191.4 | 191.4 | 184.3 | 77.71 | 77.71 | 75.56 
Agricultural implements..................+- 39.3 | 41.0] 39.5 | 188.2 | 191.5 | 179.8 | 73.96 | 78.52 | 71.02 
Fabricated and structual steel.............. 40.5 | 40.1 40.6 | 187.2 | 187.4 | 181.4 | 75.82 | 75.15 | 73.65 
Hardware and: toole..i:<sssscewsée Sete aeess 40.2 40.6 | 41.0 | 166.6 | 167.3 | 165.1 | 66.97 | 67.92 | 67.69 
Heating and cooking appliances. . 41.4] 41.3 40.8 | 163.7 | 164.5 | 156.4 | 67.77 | 67.94 | 63.81 
Tron Castings. 5. occ css cavineses 40.1 39.8 | 40.7 | 183.2 | 184.8 | 176.9 | 73.46 | 73.55 | 72.00 
Machinery manufacturing. 41.0} 40.9 | 41.9 | 179.5 | 179.3 | 171.8 | 73.60 | 73.33 | 71.98 
Primary iron and steel.... 40.1 | 39.8] 40.8 | 223.9 | 223.2 | 214.6 | 89.78 | 88.83 | 87.56 
Sheet metal products... 41.6 | 41.2] 41.6 | 188.7 | 185.8 | 179.1 | 78.50 | 76.55 | 74.51 
*Transportation equipment 39.2 | 40.5 | 39.9 | 188.5 | 189.0 | 182.3 | 73.89 | 76.55 | 72.74 
Aircraft and parts....... 41.1 40.9 | 40.5 | 195.9 | 194.2 | 182.2 | 80.51 | 79.43 | 73.79 
Motor vehicles. ..... 35.6 | 39.8 | 37.8 | 203.9 | 202.9 | 193.7 | 72.59 | 80.75 | 73.22 
Motor vehicle parts and accesso! 38.1 | 40.5] 39.0 | 185.2 | 188.7 | 182.7 | 70.56 | 76.42 | 71.25 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. 88.8 | 40.1 | 39.7 | 179.3 | 180.2 | 179.4 | 69.57 | 72.26 | 71.22 
Shipbuilding and repairing........... 41.2 | 41.1] 42.6 | 183.0 | 183.1 | 176.3 | 75.40 | 75.25 | 75.10 
*Non-ferrous metal products. 39.3} 40.4] 40.3 | 195.9 | 194.9 | 184.8 | 76.99 | 78.74 | 74.47 
Aluminum products....... 42.0] 41.5] 40.8 | 169.1 | 165.0 | 156.8 | 71.02 | 68.48 | 63.97 
Brass and copper products. 40.0 | 40.9} 41.2 | 181.5 | 180.6 | 169.1 | 72.60 | 73.87 | 69.67 
Smelting and refining...... 38.5} 40.1 40.1 | 215.0 | 213.5 | 207.0 | 82.78 | 85.61 | 83.01 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies ...| 40.5] 39.3 |] 40.3 | 178.4 | 171.8 | 166.3 | 70.23 | 67.52 | 67.02 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.8 | 40.2 | 40.6 | 194.4 | 192.3 | 188.1 | 79.32 | 77.30 | 76.37 
Radios and radio parts.............2seeeee- 40.6 | 40.7 40.1 | 154.5 | 152.8 | 145.9 | 62.73 | 62.19 | 58.51 
SREUADIER Goa c/aeninacneknesghaiiwasdea's 6 ic 41.2 | 39.4] 40.4 | 164.0 | 163.5 | 162.4 | 67.57 | 64.42 | 65.61 
igerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
"a co ay Patina ot tea ceive Raaale yw a : pS 40.6 | 40.5 a ee a - ; —. peer a a: be 8 
cellaneous electrical produc 39.1] 37.2] 40. : : 1 
oes = hyecteaaa epee 43.0 | 37.8 | 42.6 | 192.1 | 186.3 | 181.3 | 82.60 | 70.42 | 77.23 
*Non-metallic mineral products 44.3} 43.6] 43.2 | 165.9 | 167.3 | 159.8 | 73.49 | 72.94 | 69.03 
Clay products..........+..+. 42.5} 42.6 | 42.5 | 153.1 | 153.9 | 148.9 | 65.07 | 65.56 | 63.28 
Glass and glass products. 43.4 |} 42.3 42.2 | 163.5 | 163.5 | 152.3 | 70.96 | 69.16 | 64.27 
Products of petroleum and coal 40.1 | 41.5] 41.0 | 229.6 | 233.3 | 220.5 | 92.07 | 96.82 | 90.41 
Chemical products............ vec SOSS le ALE 40.4 | 182.2 | 182.3 | 173.1 | 74.34 | 74.93 | 69.93 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 41.5 | 41.6 | 38.7 | 143.4 | 143.2 | 132.5 | 59.51 | 59.57 | 51.28 
Acids, alkalis and salts,............-.0.+0+: 40.7 411 40.3 209 4 207 2 199.7 85.23 85 16 80 48 
i manufacturing industr: ; K 5 ; Z ‘ 
(So cpa bereetamla Pe eals-se'6 40.4} 40.7 | 40.6 | 179.0 | 179.5 | 172.8 | 72.32 | 73.06 | 70.16 
Non-durable goods 40.3 | 40.3 | 40.5 | 152.8 | 153.6 | 147.3 | 61.58 | 61.90 | 59.66 
onstruction......... 42.8] 41.6] 43.0 | 176.1 | 176.5 | 174.6 | 75.37 | 73.42 | 75.08 
Building and general ineer: 42.7 | 40.9} 48.0 | 192.0 | 193.7 | 189.4 | 81.98 | 79.22 | 81.44 
cn See Melmebee estat] igo) ae |ea ee 
i rtation 44.1 44, r F : 
Bea wean sor | sor | wot] 29] 83) | Ses | sot | ara 
urants. . 39.7 | 39.7] 40.4 ‘ 
ee iagnice cleaning plants 39.4] 40.3] 39.6] 95.5 | 96.4] 89.8 | 37.63 | 38.85 | 35.56 


* Durable manuractured goods industries. . 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ees Unfilled Vacancies* Registration for Employment 
erio 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
October Uy 1962s chica ceeatas 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142, 839 
October Bo ISS scr Tks oe eee caw 24,025 17,806 41,831 117,827 53, 453 171,280 
October hs 30D 4, di iares pute entenaer 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
October Be GBD. os sens soe ede 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181, 268 
October £106. 55 tee Nace 0d 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59,502 157,201 
October 2S LOBT,-citene <tc Ghar on au 12,792 13, 660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
November Lj. 108 7c isc tyaceuecs 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305, 030 
Deoember 1; LO57.ch -savaleeustetes cee 13,327 11,209 24,536 327,335 107,201 434,536 
January US ROG ec pictssrerais te Aa eas 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147, 423 754,640 
Bebruary’, £) L058. 3i3220.5 Soca aek 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677,163 167,591 844,754 
March Wis PRBS isis sue Se aid: oe 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 703,609 171,254 874, 863 
April Bt LOGS), voictnn ne ecto oc 9,730 10, 892 20,622 697,400 171,088 868, 488 
May RRODS. 05. ten.» nse Gaus cele 17,323 13,174 30,497 592,509 165,419 757,928 
June A Se a 15,172 14,677 29, 849 450,357 156, 624 606, 981 
July eg SS eee oe a 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
August LS1DDSs banca sinceinioas © 11,505 11,858 23,363 252,853 119,157 372,010 
September 1, 1958(1).......0.-..000. 10,012 13, 446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
October 155, 3058(2)::dcegc 5 Oeeahiaide e 9,385 11,4380 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335,549 


rd 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 
29, 1958 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total July 31 August 30 
1958 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,572 186 1,758 |— 1,980 |+ 280 
NAO St SAE UN ae 9k 6a Hy wdcs lesen a 6 ofkA «Ass, ok «016 ath 292 4 296 |+ 142 |— 1,434 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 371 47 418 |+ 47 |- 202 
Mata Mining ww. de. Seede is cc ute eer the <6 épup's 182 14 196 |— 37 |j- 134 
re Sarerere reer err trey ree oe 139 23 162 {+ 112 |-— 43 
PAC AGtOE MAMTING. tae Foeececin ctane sees acansh 10 2 12 |— 45 0 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................+. 15 1 16 |+ 9 |+ 1 
HPPOAUGOLINS ST, ceclvascls oneiiieesccctcne Cras ecdaees 25 7 32 i+ 8 |- 26 
EMSACAEMOUAMEANLE Sods oa ste Cea es dives sence teadons vay. 2,185 2,888 5,073 |+ 916 |— 2,003 
WOOGE ANG BOVETAZCS.«. cases covcvcisnctsccieye’ 380 599 979 I+ 593 |— 516 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................+. 1 10 ll j— 10 0 
ESM IBOLE TOMUGUS. aude CaehCkss se ccreeth ices tee. 8 7 15 |— 37 |- 38 
MOPAUHMELELCMANOEG £ oid Cate des acces deat *octene’ 50 158 208 |+ 36 |— 154 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 66 107 173 |— 27 |- 126 
Clothing (textile and fur)... ..c.cccedcetesecacvss 82 1,297 1,379 |+ 321 |— 251 
WUOMILE TOCUUEA ccc cic amavciges scesttapcieee s aee > 246 74 320 |+ 47 |- 105 
PAINE EP YOCUOUS Soc os isles Petewenie suc.csdb ates sews ate 61 56 117 |+ 6 |- 120 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 98 115 213 |+ 66 |— 68 
MYON GNC STOOL POGUCUG.. 5 eda eccc descceessacece> 333 119 452 |+ 9 |-— 156 
Transportation Equipment.................-0e08- 332 25 357 |— 48 |-— 274 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.................+005 81 29 110 |- 2 |- 54 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 161 99 260 {+ 13 |— 60 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................64. 62 40 102 |— 16 |- 8 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 31 16 47 |- 26 |+ 8 
CPOMIGRL E PLUCES cu ON anils <a cds dans venus oe ys 121 61 182 {+ 8 |— 51 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 72 76 148 |+ 13 |j- 30 
RMMIRERTLORAONN natn oes Oe Garth es vss twine: 6 ™ here> 1,632 79 1,711 |— 133 |-— 706 
Kreneral CONGPACUOIB csc ch ees sscqeegeeatacsuses 994 46 1,040 j— 237 |- 681 
Special Trade Contractors.........-.sceeeeeeeees 638 33 671 {+ 104. |— 25 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 400 220 620 |— 46 |— 331 
PIRERRADOLEAUION cc cue since scerneicees.s odd ane ee ta eSeas « 331 90 421 |— 25 |-— 249 
TRE ete Ot coe slein Poa cle ee cag boa CER) be 0.4904" 22 16 38 j+ 4 |- 24 
PRTUMDARON cet inccgtsmanseesetonassae keh ce 47 114 161 |— 25 |- 58 
Public Utility Operation. ...........c.ssescsesseces 39 25 64 |- 2 |- 154 
Mee Seiais oles a nie Os,b5.0 Fieralae'Gesie 50 PSE aber 1,635 2,098 3,733 |+ 647 |-— 876 
A TIONIA AGS AG Sricatentadas ab/os ohba.e6 3% silk see os 569 441 1,010 |+ 174 |- 72 
SER sea int aie A ahatians nis Sigiacotnlacc.e oon o-e'aieis e Sleai o/s wis athe 1,066 1,657 2,728 |+ 473 |- 804 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 554 500 1,054 {+ 4 |- 40 
PIDEV COSA Pieri i ieiree elt oajiis Taste baice Sapte ate exiv eee 1,493 7,300 8,793 |+ 165 |— 1,745 
Community or Public Service..............+s0ee: 195 1,264 1,459 |— 3 /- 376 
SUOUSINTIONG SOC VIGO. kts siateecieles pes sives ccgiess 578 291 869 |— 213 |- 232 
IRECFORTION POLVICO.....ccascicccdense vets necwseune 35 61 96 |— 253 |— 92 
STEINER SOR VAGEL sy «ia cis, 8 is/bre tie > 9i0s0. 016 brevis 5°80 b-ereee oe 348 362 710 |j- 4 |+ 61 
PCM aL MELeTOG cast wioan ene tine Gnyaksins sessile a 337 5,322 5,659 |+ 638 |— 1,106 
WARRING DL OURR i eee t cniracin teh nniedsietineeee 10,173 13,347 23,520 |— 280 |— 7,211 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 28, 1958 (1) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Occupational Group — 


Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,004 930 
Clerreal workers.cs.ccsattissonetrcbieshs 911 2,682 
Bales: worker’ Juc000 sce vk teens reeer ees er 1,154 1,079 
Personal and domestic service workers... 701 5, 952 
RORINGN ic55.t fees ves ceuier aah machete oes 9 oo 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.).. . 1,379 72 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.......... 3,318 1,812 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tODAQOCO) ES Schacades BRier ees 204% 38 6 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 64 1,378 
Lumber and lumber products........ 309 2 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 36 14 
Leather and leather products........ 34 105 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 = 
Motalworking:...0) s0.dasdiecssaeee ts 394 22 
Hlectribal’.giek vote abd cee coe eet 89 33 
Transportation equipment........... 9 _ 
WIN So. ots s eos erdy s Tadeaaeeuees lll -- 
(SORBGPURTION Sw achelccits Vignes seas cote 843 — 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 333 21 
Communications and public utility... 17 — 
Trade and service.......::.+.seesee. 112 186 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 833 31 
Wovenien) ips ois leds shaw aeas ees 29 14 
Apprentideg i vceumawe cts con eake Be 58 _ 
Unakilled workers, 730 cmos stews secs nes 1,536 919 
Food and tobacco. .2.....sc.+ecccees 259 480 
Lumber and lumber products........ 75 32 
Metal workitg ict scnais id. Serr 72 23 
EI ONSUTUGHON Ac aio aio otus CEs caeieiea te 591 _ 
Other unskilled workers............. 539 384 
Grand Total ...id:0.0000syer se: 10,012 13,446 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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1,451 
5,130 


44 
1,442 
311 
50 
139 


23,458 


Registrations for Employment 


6,881 
13,148 
5,127 
24,685 
1,091 
1,936 
109,024 


237,319 


Female 


16, 465 
5 

246 
17, 452 


41,150 
1,096 
2,182 

126, 476 


(i at ee Oe 


le 
~ 


§ TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT AUGUST 28, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
August July August August July August 
28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 
ewreundiantl..o23<<odssyscs<cc eect. 313 276 101 7,882 7,202 4,858 
ROGGE ETOUR Marc cag dvedewe cvesvay s 9 4 5 2,194 2,001 1, 108 
Ee ae eer a ee 4 2 3 682 605 509 
BIOL N Meta fies coscs ok 300 270 93 5,006 4,596 3,241 
Prince Edward Island................. 138 149 141 1,252 1,453 903 
Charlottetown.......0..s.ssceceeess 98 108 91 728 820 | © 464 
PIC GHy vice Fa Wo RRs cae cds 40 41 50 524 633 439 
PE ICOLB IE LONG Savas Ree aw scicecs. 596 525 1,022 12,829 13,842 9,692 
mherst Pei mete ou vieds Weleda yaans 10 12 27 438 570 388 
Bridgewater ET ee OFF ot POS 12 10 8 564 695 415 
ES OP eee ec Sree ie 386 358 593 3,738 4,039 2,681 
BM VORHOM. P edit dae read or Meenas G6 «Ninna snc vas leases se rca ey wins vevas < 267 347 285 
Kentville... cs. scseeeseesceees i 77 42 110 888 1,065 744 
ME VORDIOON SC Ce ove cle Zhe svete’ z 3 1 6 261 271 198 
New Glasgow. pina’ a 39 26 93 2,340 2,161 1,484 
CLS GS Ef BOS BR A ae 0 Ty Teas soe Pg 0k 233 237 440 
Sydney. si 17 15 92 2,814 2,951 1,917 
RECO Beer a pee etek Mes Wacaralats Peep wecend ues 3 28 628 698 549 
Yarmouth 52 57 65 658 808 591 
New Brunswick................... 587 479 960 12,028 13,376 10,021 
Bathurst...... 11 5 6 703 1,000 860 
Campbellton 30 37 47 1,065 972 786 
dmundston 2 8 22 685 849 569 
Fredericton 98 87 172 1,176 1,260 753 
TAS e hs UR ENS Cale peas a Sec Lee deviesod ae 2 93 776 833 327 
Moncton. 284 224 292 2,306 2,517 2,000 
= BN OW CABLE: ORE eine. ste vee Eee es 02% es PEden ss. cate 1 894 1,004 948 
) Saint John 143 96 211 2,503 2,560 2,435 
‘ St. Stephen.... = 8 4 12 1,042 1,375 0 
: Sussex......... iat 9 10 18 211 204 237 
BV CHOCIUCIGIE: WHAT. Gialo'sipivie a MOON ues Gls 2 5 80 667 802 376 
UOC AES oan 4,595 4,744 8,267 99,706 112,675 68,975 
ALIA: seo toa oe 51 1,271 1,217 795 
Asbertcs lw. ll 8 15 644 736 303 
BSOAUNETHOIN, Vs» ve cacetseWoee cs swnass 37 36 38 605 580 395 
Bicknghani. sh. cy.ses0> ieesescea.ds 17 8 4 656 748 396 
Causapscal............ vie 62 47 3 683 641 892 
handler. Foliais ss 5 1 7 263 204 168 
Chicoutimi........... ae 61 52 140 1,263 1,336 966 
PDOIDORIS . RU v5.2 u Pb Mtns Sire hard 17 18 12 918 1,153 844 
PTUMiMONA VIS: iswen sabes sh we'e 38 22 40 1,194 1,389 1, 087 
MINUATY Soe h x's Saab oaeteimelecs.dns ll 99 12 513 539 412 
NERERE VIG daist.c x 5 dab weet Asad 3 4 67 666 724 235 
EDO ne Rah A Se Relate AeMvts viele 9 ch! 6 290 303 147 
se eee Jee atc PERI OE ToC EE DEE? b 80 35 42 1,393 1,592 1,033 
BIEL asa ssn eee seca etal, 4 Sie axereietelnce ds 42 3 82 1,679 1,927 1,404 
OLISELO (5a lorte os sin ies ole 016 Uw a oe oses 124 121 1,083 1,686 2,481 1,188 
PONG MATE vores Was eeh odetoeee ere. 34 35 35 1,390 1,304 1,327 
PIAONUEG, fy fle. s yids seater a aacisncas 24 38 22 362 525 261 
By Ma biane iee v.50 nico tarde pu cds 17 89 337 454 230 
Bee LC UG SHUN s scin'h ticks (Atte sisieroarts 92 18 201 678 583 419 
EVID sch reds vs Cais ela atee ec sade s Be 71 194 1,989 2,327 1,490 
AOUIBOVING. Riis 9's 'siccsishy «Re e's'e leds 34 43 61 676 76 589 
DIG ROR 5. b. ite ct is’ veh oooh tees 1 2 4 527 486 419 
MEATS WET. ORO go's cs 59h o ootatae.nvelnsaicccte | Paleaese Salon oe [itatoie'vin.e aibje Gs 2 226 326 268 
Ma fano hoe nd <s eecinaiterde sea te 3 12 4 868 914 588 
MiGrantio® eC. wk se avinp « Sovadesascas 9 13 31 301 411 483 
Mont-Leuriet ss 6160.0 ce cshessseene- 10 4 26 510 616 423 
LOREM A ONIN wicicls nsiale wi Gate ai le'se viges 20 14 2 718 782 1,227 
PEONGOAK S| Fees s cre cseecheve ks se nes 2,454 2,632 3,813 42,472 47,974 24,184 
New Richmond.................+++- ll 31 371 391 
ortcAlfrad Sociris vest secteirieasictns cs 4 5 8 349 345 292 
DOO... bs APTS oes as kca Peeeah's’ 0's ato 468 502 610 7,404 7,942 6,076 
BINOUSID Details visa: o'sisese tt eetene oat 59 38 83 1,307 1,379 1,318 
PRRVACre Cit LOUD SEs as aly cereals os «she 12 9 52 979 1,095 885 
BEGDERVOlLG er. cece ce oot hese eos 8 12 13 827 973 489 
PRONG T cat eee acu cia, ak. Getetbs stare ajach< 48 59 103 2,031 2,485 1,693 
ten A CAthG ri aucuocees awe noes cietale 9 15 36 242 60 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 32 37 57 535 597 240 
Ste. Thérése......... NP ee 28 38 66 963 1,004 629 
Bt. yacinthoes 0i<cnch.. Fetiv es oa. a). 89 24 41 951 1,535 993 
ea JOAN. hi cee teks. cea T ON es wa ehaces 74 49 63 1,307 1,672 811 
brat OROMiot oe i wade savas since nae 30 35 40 694 1,192 §21 
ee ee ann dari EE EOC RE HEE 31 53 219 432 723 486 
CSE. 5 a ae cicl OeO 9 17 1 61 2,901 2,996 1,786 
RAP DTOOKO Met ss anise oe sews cto 95 67 117 3,199 3,374 2,584 
BSOPGE SN erie oa cine bre Gee ai sunied.o.ole 40 33 90 2,140 1,873 768 
Phetlord Mines, iscsi beseceoecs +0 sts 45 79 53 1,006 1,131 728 
Trois-Riviéres............ Bre bapialae atte 113 92 223 2,823 2,970 1,709 
Walid Orie We teets ce stackens Bice. a 14 20 21 1,380 1,372 1,322 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT AUGUST 28, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Office @) Previous 
Month 
August July 

28, 1958 31, 1958 

Quebec—Con. 
Valley field nai. ges ssdae Sea cnees 6 be 16 24 
Wictoris-valle@ac. acces vain an abs 23 24 
Ville St, Georges... os cswsesects oon e rs 38 18 
Ontario .5 sede cess cors de wbtaes x's od 9,119 10,436 
PAITIBPION he tieae cc’ore bate Sitters ae >. Se 16 14 
BEITIO; conc eke oot eee a a eee as 32 46 
Bellowillessc. o. sassintetvesvieaccuge ae 28 50 
Bracebridge ys. 48... «a. cae weate «55 45 58 
Brampton cseanessleaocde teins as cote 26 15 
Brantiora. . csteass select saeoiars oa cde 67 67 
Brack-yillesseresn.. + ose « Beatares<ee 27 31 
Carleton Place... vccn kets ss ss 18 12 
CATH AME. 75.5 fics « csie steels sine eins 357 54 
Gobourg aden (ce ceemineiaes oe 0 ae 15 8 
Collingwood ier oi cs sisde cctenciciciss 2s 12 15 
CRD WELLE. cots <cucinkale neti o <0 OR 119 97 
ORE Tries etre Mes cry cies Been ie = ns os 6 5 
Ort, PrAMCOG his sce hocdie aiid weaken cae 23 22 
REO Wrist occ ecole a Say ss ioe ae 115 185 
Gali as cnc scoters neicanie sina 74 21 
GGANBNOG UE Bus Meee oles Pea Milne 9. Se 6 10 
ClOCGriGht | fair ct o.stynslaatsictawe seein ds 22 15 
Csaeinh, 8. ge. donee caciiee Saves te 23 33 
Leh virthi 7, Wee, Pa Beenie OOS EEe er 687 606 
ERE ARE do ctim ne Cees AP Shier RAE F 16 6 
Angarsolie. Sites vcs cel a teites + oea eae 50 28 
KADUSKASIOD 9 dale os sk ste eens ons 55 34 
WRenOTa.. . Aaeecaoreles fe dekinc ceciey we 34 15 
MTB PSL ON bs. eee asin sc ane Heeb aee esa ae 108 86 
Marklandc Lak. Sacces sts» tate daly weoce 30 38 
TECH OREN oo deasce:s ctu ctdciv cs cs'e one 114 67 
CMITINGOON eds. c 50s 2 apr a delle nis aah cae 41 23 
Tainan etic: dean cob sion ce xicies aie 6 17 
Liatowel 2. connec nate. deine «so 32 34 
SGHCON. oe ee ion oc ct ot doie oe ae 519 506 
hong Branches caw: vos cateas ce ne Oe 175 144 
DE UIerict See cuince «sete atc velo ve as 33 16 
Napanee is aes ice isin tate toe em 3 3 
IN GWINATE CGH ia cn dictsie oes dee sre ye watt 63 53 
iagara’ Palla. cave schs cela vee ees 35 41 
North Bay ain feat obupsedioneicar 11 28 
Opi villa dt i dphsS oso. cae cuasecas 59 60 
Orillia; 4.0 Mie hss bose odes a bao 22 31 
Oslin wa. tos Roos eis sh Bae cos eects 64 62 
ite wai. 4): Beta ok esnet > See nannies 890 800 
Owen Soundiges sp sbi aeee os «ssc 8 14 
Parry Sounds if»: sascdeedeo anne 1 2 
Eoembroks. .cpe cb ise ib cattails vials te 70 95 
Perth... Vockthtins + 2 c6o Gee tos aces 39 36 
Peterboroughes..b <0. sqsudaiesieess sce 136 58 
PICtON ss Fai Reo conch eee ets aaah 26 17 
Wort Arthurtviccse.sceboctite ese cs vate 126 265 
Porte Colbornek s «s..08? paskebe ss ccen 17 15 
Prescott ieee os «0d hee Sls naa Oe 28 36 
Renfrew... ' RW .d ac caeedeebrns vere «ate 6 7 
St. Catharines 123 81 
t. Thomas 204 50 
ANNIG 4) tee 51 72 
Sault Ste. Marie 304 233 
Imcoe....... 769 2,885 
Sioux Lookout 5 8 
miths Falls. 37 17 
Stratford,.... 25 29 
Sturgeon Falls 2 2 
udbury.. 249 294 
Timmins. 55 82 
Toronto.. 2,182 2,146 
Trenton.. 95 55 
Walkerton. . 60 48 
Wallaceburg 3 3 
Welland.. 48 16 
Weston... 224 168 
Windsor. ... 131 91 
Woodstock. S85. b.c. cts cmee 17 155 
Manitoba.... 1,927 1,634 
Brandon 166 133 
Dauphin. 14 21 
iin: Won j...s2%. a; 37 53 
Portage la Prairie 51 35 
The Pas.... 47 28 
WWitini pew .5 ise fads. wie/p fie se eesince 1,612 1,364 
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Previous 
Year 
August 


29, 1957 


(1) 
August 


28, 1958 


1,256 
1,049 
839 


133,398 
129 


Registrations 


Previous 
Month 
July 
31, 1958 


1,478 
1,608 
1,262 


137,382 
164 
608 


1,246 
357 


Previous 
Year 
August 


29, 1957 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT AUGUST 28, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
August July August August July August 
28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 
PONMRICUEWARINR yo cer er okies oe eo a 979 844 1,433 5,440 6,460 4,002 
atari ie ails. fey ede ho awn daltets 72 64 77 171 283 131 
MARGIN OW icinsodrnteniotne veces ees 132 175 217 479 639 395 
North A GWUOGLO snc vue ov onciensigs 42 52 58 367 441 262 
PTINUCAILVETS 1s As dhvse'ds varesevnse 117 70 120 740 681 541 
ain ee RA ee ee ee ee 217 173 405 1,407 1,647 1,064 
Saskatoon Bt as Ser err 223 166 256 1,299 1,476 934 
IMIG OUTTONG Sods Soe vs kee ows ssc c 62 45 86 218 248 143 
BVO GE oad «a tacldas.cexianeduces.e’ 20 16 46 120 169 60 
BS MOEN idle total dtesceelce Sevens « 94 83 168 639 876 472 
Alberta GEOR tess AFda. Glace thaccegescces 3,079 2,682 2,909 12,816 15,410 9,559 
BUIGHOTG:. oct « Reale, dies v'ee uk aan else's 15 8 23 328 430 229 
MOT eS Aetes atta eed, <oeN es Cesc obs 1,123 987 1,026 4,108 4,782 3,066 
DYUDHONeNPadieve nederevesreaes’s 43 24 50 207 296 185 
Dearie te. Peitatites ctev es cecwee's 1,365 1,238 1,252 6,309 7,794 4,746 
UNTO Ie ois ah 3 SAR aa Ui ag bce vis 12 17 39 196 290 193 
PUOTIORG. 2 hodacdles vats cons acces 198 177 210 709 751 454 
UDG OIIS EL AG vey eicnc!s anicdiichis cancel une 173 114 232 485 525 358 
RUC LIOR iripelecusee erste awe ays 150 117 77 474 542 328 
eRIGISee COLUMDIAS.. oc. cocnce cece cess 2,125 1,594 3,334 47,516 51,359 29,383 
KCRW gi cuctok/dovecr asec: as 44 74 72 1,500 1,492 563 
Conrtgiay a. .4 ih iakh ies .'o- 3 3 56 1,380 1,510 563 
RED OT ODE in on <tebs soneuics aed cane olla 20 19 48 292 363 183 
DBWHOM CTOGE A. cc corte nces cen ee}. 51 14 65 495 725 308 
Darwen 8). Pele LA use e 22 18 32 1,417 1,431 898 
ARTIS CHIR elctia'y tian vcksly Ssiny wens 0. 13 22 66 688 792 445 
RClOWNA cots ruc ek de Sh ccd Maes 38 10 476 463 594 240 
MS TEIB Ui dc iia «nS ahaveaninncuhs ia. 16 ll 132 224 200 175 
MipsiOrmetty. ten ce ce cee neers 7 7 8 777 881 355 
BINING He. eto oh ote oe hea tee ee 23 20 22 1,867 1,919 1,104 
TVCISOT RIM os ose ce here eeota eee 22 12 32 345 495 270 
New Westminster................00- 189 200 383 6,341 6, 807 3,766 
PON ULOUG a Sars deterarsiesee 4 See eines oe 12 8 29 474 569 239 
Ligeia Latoya COP A, Se es See 36 50 39 1,191 1,304 720 
Prince George......... Pe tee er ee 74 51 102 944 1,161 876 
Prince Ripert... asd wes sen sur os 0 23 26 83 531 627 383 
PINGCHOU. oo Dat clos ctels fia ware Uy o> 7 5 12 172 212 134 
PERS oR mee nals ages guna t saeem cm+ 5 oes 38 16 26 441 490 300 
VEBCOUVER ase sec op Calan reece eres 1, 244 696 1,069 23,739 25,020 14,944 
ERO acai g cma eie's «visita a SA Fee ne eos 24 58 250 561 813 380 
PLU COIN aa an neice vt Rwy vin Pog Be enn eae 192 224 287 3,510 3,761 2,390 
IU TSX CONOR Greed nicha cite crease ¢ cpeeigiele-s co \ap 27 50 45 164 193 147 
COP TA PRA Sahay A” Sone i nr te a 23,458 23,363 30,426 343,742 372,010 248,427 
VAC Lae ee, Pe Pe reer ae 10,012 11,505 14,379 237,319 252, 853 171,981 
DW PRN oe ee teiei dae cra alors <page cihend a 13,446 11, 858 16,047 106, 423 119,157 76,446 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1953—1958 
Atlantic uebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region a Region | Region | Region 
LN etch ta lorel a spe seas sep SII 6. 0.6:4 993, 406 661, 167 332,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
Da pecs cia Sem CEAR <:0 olbiaie's 00 a 861,588 | 545,452 316,136 67,893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
BALD Sale ale, hs Beas v's biefeleis «9 06 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 | 343,456 178,015 142,116 
DDD secvatede starts <(e, sraieiciet tis 'e oipia a's 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68,522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
Uy Geer Ree eee o ee 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
1957 (8 months).............. 602, 166 405, 335 196, 831 38, 433 144,980 | 212,110 128,363 78,280 
1958 (8 months).........:.... 552,351 | 357,809 | 194,542 34,199 | 127,679 | 186,316] 117,383 86,774 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 


1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Average Amount 
Province Number of Weeks of 
Beneficiaries Paid Benefit 
Per Week Paid 
(in thousands) $ 
Woawtfoundland Piss. <s 5.04 sas vce ce cep een aie docket o ty sx eee Rees 4.3 18,146 370, 463 
Pringe Edward Taland 5.5 405¢e +6 o000nns WORt ce eesti oliedass de staan 0.8 3,163 57,322 
NOWa: BOOUA. Sete donscs de steak ccnccetmahttew tice thts Gebicnie canes 10.1 42,589 842,455 
New runswiglieie cc nies erase i wecn hs ee ha ea ace mceniy dete cones eats 7.6 32,035 635, 981 
Quebec, jc: dasie odio. wis nnd Metiiee ans ope cele succlac aah Miss tune ee 69.4 291,395 5, 964, 571 
OntAliO scr owsinis dikes owas tse ltta rc ous nha dite «cnn, cee seh vibe e teks 82.6 346,999 7,249, 163 
Mandl taloty vive viv sicyisis sian ne Wed nemnbienecs Verh bs wale’ eee eatin mies «atey 7.4 30,994 592,575 
Saskatohawan lave cei. «sss Pe otitis she Meenas cee cae dw tess 3.4 14, 252 273,767 
ALBOEGA,..':0 6b Cai nsc.« vein tyes cusvee Ct Mee vwe sh Oh otieg «ote Seen 7.4 31,043 636, 086 
British Colambins. eves s daxOekrtwec sees dewtas vcceeh caite< scent 30.2 126, 861 2,869, 060 
‘Total, Canada, Aggust 1008. ..\. Diee.t<<s<hh sddeeide ss nades 223.2 937,477 19, 491, 443 
otal, Cariada, July JOBS. 5 ..0 8. Sohn nonce ddens eames 294.8 1,297,228 26,815, 103 
Total, Canada, Augtiat L057 «<5. ieblts.cecieie dp vtirde ns ereledy 155.1 651,389 13,033,311 


TABLE E-2.—-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, AUGUST 29, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


Total 
Province and Sex /Claimants 1p 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 


Over 
20 


Percent- ae 


‘a Total 
Postal Claimants 
28.8 208,708 
29.8 146, 959 
26.1 61,749 
69.7 4,394 
73.0 3,846 
47.4 548 
60.9 711 
67.5 499 
48.2 212 
21.7 9,579 
19.2 7,716 
37.4 1,863 
46.6 9,029 
49.6 7,254 
37.2 1,775 
28.5 60, 059 
30.7 40,731 
23.8 19,328 
24.7 87,515 
23.6 61,089 
27.0 26, 426 
24.5 6, 234 
29.7 3,375 
17.5 2,859 
42.6 2,665 
50.4 1,475 
33.9 1,190 
37.8 7,929 
45.1 6,013 
23.5 1,916 
29.1 20, 593 
30.9 14, 961 
23.9 y 


83 
Canadas iyaermgne\ss'sas 294,587 | 93,708 | 32,037 | 47,544 | 29,527 | 21,750 | 17,481 
MalG i ei idetges- esta 208,738 | 74,708 | 24,183 | 33,629 | 18,873 | 13,542 | 10,933 
Moemaleisy < gos sais 00s 85,849 | 19,000 | 7,854 | 13,915 | 10,654 | 8,208 | 6,548 
Newfoundland............ 6,893 | 2,986 643 716 469 486 311 
Cie oe MeChene 5,999 | 2,828 567 568 363 400 250 
Bemal6:i5.: ene smaees 894 158 76 148 106 86 61 
Prince Edward Island.... 820 116 89 203 151 65 51 
igcdeieeste naa. sre¥ 538 80 54 136 95 44 35 
POmAles Fitass cisisene 282 36 35 67 56 21 16 
Nova Scotia. .........00+ 19,546 | 10,200 | 1,481 | 1,722 | 1,289} 1,121] 1,028 
BIG eave assnwnamese 16,858 | 9,699 | 1,245} 1,272 958 87 9 
Beralaye sorts tess a s10%e 2,688 1 236 450 331 243 219 
New Brunswick.......... 9,645 | 2,524] 1,002] 1,624; 1,109 902 872 
CASCOGT CODD CRT 7,350 | 2,084 789 | 1,192 788 666 688 
Pemalar sini vetnie sss 2,295 440 213 432 321 236 184 
Quebes. /eeiaie seeded ieee 86,355 | 24,541 | 9,730 | 14,342 | 9,442 | 7,129] 5,718 
Mallon. vcniameetae tis 59,839 | 18,666 | 7,308 | 10,152 | 5,987} 4,401} 3,597 
POMEL, vcavaetens hs 26,516 | 5,875 | 2,422 | 4,190 | 3,455 | 2,728) 2,121 
Ontarians cetnwaawsice 110,883 | 35,151 | 11,919 | 19,168 | 10,488 | 7,867 | 6,007 
Malia tetra, caise's aes 76,075 | 27,311 | 9,018 | 13,379 | 6,320 | 4,449] 3,382 
Fomalésctaveediavase 34,808 | 7,840 | 2,901 | 5,789] 4,168} 3,418] 2,625 
Manitoba swan. sernentoee 7,967 | 2,361 781 | 1,103 817 651 549 
IMGIGi rarer. elee. Sues 4,535 | 1,487 432 590 432 385 313 
FOmMIG Prien ewe acon 3,432 874 349 513 385 266 236 
Saskatchewan............ 4,040 | 1,029 397 654 443 315 284 
Male vtirsastne aces 2,127 611 197 332 208 144 152 
amanda clei ge 1,913 418 200 322 235 171 132 
Albertayees seat seep seein 10,218 | 3,339] 1,015 | 1,371 967 756 730 
Miale sds ane eras bciprs 6,786 | 2,509 662 844 560 449 489 
Female.............. 3,432 830 353 527 407 307 241 
British Columbia........ 38,220 | 11,461 | 4,980} 6,641] 4,352} 2,458) 1,931 
MIG) Wider mest ras 28,631 | 9,433 | 3,911] 5,164] 3,162] 1,726] 1,218 
Femalesi.t. cede o> 9,589 | 2,028 | 1,069} 1,477] 1,190 732 713 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
AUGUST, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pendin, 
Claims filed at Local Offices at End of Month 4 


Province N 
Total | Entitled be 
Total* | Initial | Renewal | Disposed} to | Entitled | pending 
oft Benefit Bonafit 

Newfoundland........... 0.2.0.0 3,746 1,642 2,104 8, 402 2, 499 903 1,096 

Prince Edward Island............. 30 142 264 199 65 
Nova Scotia............0060...... 11,959 3,944 8,015 | 11,551 | 10,445 1, 106 1,503 
New Brunswick.................-. 3,848 2,281 1,567 3,844 2,763 1,081 1,034 
eR ea ae eatin 36,160 | 20,697] 15,463] 39,513} 30,618 8,895 7,234 
“AS apt Te ot Bae ae 56,686 | 31,775] 24,911|  53,947| 43,849 | 10,098 14,343 

ORS Ra Rigen 3,543 2/318 1,225 3,921 2; 995 996 
Saskatchewan,...............0.00 1,626 1,034 592 1,703 1,240 463 334 
LEG? TS. et el 4,529 2) 463 2,066 4,783 3,540 1,243 1,303 
British Columbia. ..21 1222112221. 17,363 8, 635 8,728 | 17,726 | 13,758 3,968 4,428 
Total, Canada, August 1958...} 139,690] 74,931 | 64,759 | 140,654 | 111,836 | 28,818 32,024 
Total, Canada, July 1958...... 167,402 | 91,496 | 75,976 | 176,364| 141,198 | 35,166 32, 988 
Total, Canada, August 1957...| 115,287 | 64,150 | 51,137 | 115,553 93,113 | 22,440 29,017 


* In addition, revised claims received numberred 21,058. 


t In addition, 21,367 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,709 were special requests not granted and 932 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,401 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
: UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of the Month of: Total Employed Claimants 
DERG —ARIBUN Ue eas heres fronts Chenier: somsmens tes ac ers seeas 3,924,700 3,623,900 300, 800 
Sale. PI IIa eos CRMs Pode Poeun Fess net ees due es 4,055,000 3,609,500 445,500 
PRATICTbe etre CaN is CRT AL iad LE SI ale aaa SW Wein ah OS ayetsle alae 4,059,000 3,507,900 551,100 
UL eee Oi wsoia rtd i wire Gussabis. Galksvic 016: sche act bison: 9, 5 see arma MS > 4,107,000 3,384,700 722,300 
ANE eee eas eRe a asa COvs4 <'e 8 sdiens -hEKe SERVE anes 4,205,000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
A ADO snd einen & ciemiale ate na ao MO Me Sus genres wareminiga 4,216,000 3,346,700 869, 300 
Loy ring Be PRO een Or Oe eee 4,208,000 3,373,500 834, 500 
Ey esl iar Cre RTS CaS ate emnicretstowra Siee einem hap w a ou oe viele 4,236,000 3,491,800 744,200 
MN MEREMSEAID ETT Pea TED Evie ON Sie ois sis slated W sats Pislos.s Sapwsiaie's gie'dane.e 4,037,000 3,633,700 403, 300 
PSEA RCM Sr civic laaer t's a an uke aver preemie sce steele Fe ove a's 3,980,000 3,712,000 268,000 
RUC DAE SONG od ENO tO Sev ah sis s 5 Oe tare's vw eplemaghaewies 3,989, 000 3,762,500 226,500 
POS DIU VETER Wee ois ale aciatace Re/einie ds a.ahvninrwia'e wala se is wedlagehde o 06,0 3,996, 000 3,787,300 208,700 
PECPGU e tay e mee ceria Bacchi: htals veece te esidle sense ous mz 3,998,000 3,792,200 205, 800 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H hold | C Hut 
: ouseho: ommodi- 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing operation aaah 

Services 

DOB LY CB os eis s,s .0 a's vate occ sinice Fee 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 

TOS ZV Gat 5 canes scberteuw.ce ogee 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 

DDO SY BES Osis osu heeeass vase 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 

LOGAS=Y O62... Sebo «sv ay me ee we bules 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 

IDGU eV ars Sle .tiv.cs tin: S-eeawe ae pe eee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 

SODA V car: 20205: sites sic ae Rew bb Sere eg eietan 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 

1958—Decemberivis..s. J. te get eee op alors 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 

A056 7—Oatober inaction. eee netclewearer cies 123.4 121.7 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 

NOVORIDOl os ys ell tiveaieiente iets e 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 

Decemberis ces ce eaten ree 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 

1908 —January..i7c<cs ccs eres ee 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 

PSOE Yat ache ce ncisln caaoalae ne 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 

Marth: is22. ta tutecste tele vets euines 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 

Aprils, Aeraneies ec asa eines Breen 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 

MEY ccc St eon ahaa ussaes ca 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 

SUNG. 2. Pa ry sc oda tothetess anteaters 5 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

UL ie Sets e athe cacti eAtcaae cians 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 

August +019 a Sai ena aiealeaan Tiled 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 

Repbem D6i. cc cuccitels acta ties acide kina 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 

pid Fe Pa 02) aa aa, tee ay aeecpeial papers 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 
House- | Commo- 


— September| August |September Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 


Operation and 

1957 1958 1958 Services 
(1) St. John's, Nad sic ccs. chee 110.2 113.1 112.5 110.8 114.2 103.4 108.5 122.0 
latiatty.) pete ete s ae come 120.9 123.2 123.1 116.7 131.5 114.7 125.5 131.6 
Bait Conn Seo rn weeieeaeiee 123.5 125.7 125.7 120.3 135.0 116.7 121.4 137.4 
Monireal so. cy notsttede Venere 122.8 124.9 126.1 126.4 142.8 107.0 118.2 131.9 
OStawa toyota ee are 124.7 126.0 125.7 121:7 145.5 111.4 118.7 132.0 ; 
MORON Worcs vente sts hc eee 126.8 128.9 128.7 122.3 153.9 113.3 120.9 134.1 
Ly pis aed el eas GT & 2 121.2 122.7 123.3 12157 130.3 115.2 117.8 129.2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 121.1 122.2 123.0 122.9 121.5 118.7 123.2 125.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 120.5 121.3 121.8 119.3 125.1 114.4 120.8 128.1 | 
VANCOUV ON ra oc evsis siices oanameon 123.5 125.1 126.0 123.0 137.5 113.1 128.2 130.0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(‘) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes Workers on Strike Time Loss 
and Lockouts or Locked Out 
In Per Cent 
Month Beginning Total Stoppages he aa Ka of 
During During Beginning Dain Man-D Estimated 
Month Month During Mane hte Working 
Month 2 Time 
1958 
MNIME on ache vienna lovee 0 are) 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
GRADO ee ei's,s vitae wih oo 19 31 6,506 ,921 63,400 0.07 
i Le Bee ee pee 26 39 13,173 15, 196 132,325 0.14 
CAPR Te Serer nets Vides 'alga Me wea 23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
SEARS OA re er eee 19 33 6,165 8,238 71,620 0.07 
0 aa a Ce on, 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
PULA ocay soresireet alos’ Steet os 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
ASN cre sgtiicn s wake © ots © = 25 54 15,530 18,495 255,360 0.25 
Sent Dery. Ae ccc ns ciaetene 26 56 30,900 46,944 496,780 0.49 
Cumulative Totals...... 208 92,939 1,502,600 0.17 
1957 
24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52,680 0.06 
17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
22 45 7,519 18,520 221,850 0.22 
12 34 2,481 16,298 237,740 0.24 
25 42 7,044 14,532 187, 450 0.19 
; 28 49 11,031 20,650 190,045 0.18 
Cumulative Totals.... 205 68, 143 1,206, 845 0.13 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French), 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and 
(English). 
Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials, 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


Women. 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 
—Through a subscription to a _ loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 
2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 
One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


— 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsacopy. (English or French). 
The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 centsa copy (English or French). 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 


25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25 centsacopy. (English). 


Epmonp CrLoutimr, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1958 
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If undelivered, 
return COVER WITH CONTENTS to: 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 


En cas de non-livraison, 
retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTE a 


L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 


Will YoU have an wdlopendlout iutoue 7 


payments will continue to your heirs 
for the balance of that 10 years. Thus, 
you will have paid $7,299.36 for a 
minimum return of $12,000 —which 
will be even greater if you live past 
75! 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE 65 the Gov- 
ernment will pay your heirs the total 
sum paid up to the date of your death 
plus 4% compound interest. 


Now is the time to arrange through 
a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY for the little it will take 
to brighten the days when you must 
stop working. You can purchase an 
Annuity NOW to come due at age 
50, 55, 60 or 65, or other ages. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE—Suppose 
you are a man of 28 and want an 
Annuity of $100 a month, beginning 
at 65. Your monthly premium would 


we Eine 2 There are several plans to choose 


AT AGE 65 the Government will 
begin paying you $100 a month as 
long as you live! If you die within 
10 years after age 65, the monthly 


from. For detailed information, con- 
sult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES 
REPRESENTATIVE, or mail the 


coupon below, postage free. 


377 \Ma7 ae me ei@ To: Director, Cansdien Gevernment Annuities, 4 
Oi nine Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free) | 

Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. § 

My name is.. snunedousdbetdyovedouoeuvasonausantregirs aeshnadenneees «atehsk neh Lsass= Best aang i 

(Mr, / Mts. /Miss) 1 

ER ADIAN LP HiV@ AD. .r.cccsvsccccsccesssvssacnsevscescssnssassecessasesosesoncnasensescosssedensansansucsasdnnsesbaeaseisess5nss : 
GOVERNMENT Preeti eed paren emery envi Date of Bitthaccancnn nooeronae : 
Age when annuity to start .. .. Telephone.... lamiaoammeneee 


on ANNUITIES 


| understand that information g given'w .n will be held strictly rentideniial® 


